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In the most extensive modern signification of the word, Diplo- 

macy means the science of the foreign relations of states: in 

a more restricted sense it means the science, or art of negotia- 

tion. It necessarily embraces the entire system of interests 

arising out of the relations existing between nations. One of 
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the most legitimate ends of diplomacy is to provide for the har- 
mony and security of states, to obviate by prompt and placable 
explanation, the necessity of war; or to terminate hostilities 
already entered on by just concession. An able and an honest 
diplomatist should have ever in view the safety, the tranquillity, 
and the dignity of the state of which he is a member. The 
direct and immediate object of all his labours should be the 
maintenance of harmony and peace,—to facilitate amicable rela- 
tions between nations by a complete reciprocity and freedom of 
commerce,—and to seek to unite mankind in a common bond of 
friendship and brotherhood. 
The principles of this science have their source in interna- 
tional law, or that positive law of nations which forms the com- 
mon law of every civilized European people. This law consists 
of admitted and acknowledged rules consecrated alike by custom 
and convention. These rules fix the rights and prescribe the 
duties of states whether in peace or in war. A proper and 
perfect diplomacy should be based on the interest of commu- 
nities,—and he is the best foreign minister, who, avoiding the 
extremes of inertness and mobility—being neither over active 
nor over supine—pursues the even yet sleepless tenor of his 
way. The restless or the turbulent foreign minister, who com- 
menees overtures, exchanges notes, solicits negotiations, or 
issues manifestoes, without an urgent and pressing necessity, 
must become the bane of his own country; and such a man 
cannot and ought not to obtain the esteem or confidence of 
other nations. In the limits that are assigned to the domain 
of diplomacy are comprehended all the points which it is indis- 
ensable a nation should pursue to ensure its existence, its 
independence, and its prosperity; its internal wealth and its 
external safety. 
The diplomatic career thus properly appreciated, is among 
the first in moral and political importance. The lot of nations— 
whether for happiness or misery—whether for sway or submis- 
sion—sometimes depends on the combinations of one master 
mind in this science. The qualifications required for the diplo- 
matic career are many and various. To a perfect knowledge of 
the law of nations should be united a knowledge of the privi- 
leges and duties of diplomatic agents, an acquaintance with the 
conduct and management of negotiations, the physical and moral 
statistics of each power, the political, military and social history 
of the powers with which the ambassador’s nation comes 
into the most frequent intercommunication, and the tendency 
of its cabinet; the different state systems, as the Germans call 
them, of the different European powers, their traditional poli- 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF AN AMBASSADOR. 3 


tical maxims, the character of the leading sovereigns, statesmen 
and public men, whether in or out of office. To this varied 
knowledge, and these many accomplishments, the negotiator 
should likewise join moderation, dexterity, temper, persuasive- 
ness, and tact. He should be a man of books, a man of men, 
and a man of society, and possess that intuitive knowledge 
which in the military art and among the qualifications of a 
great general, is called the coup dil. He should know when 
and where to yield, to retreat, or to advance. As to the form in 
which the official action of such a man will be developed, that 
must depend on his court and government. It is his business 
to apply and enforce the principles of that court and govern- 
ment, and to sustain, in whatever quarter of the world he may 
be placed, its rights and dignity with vigour and efficiency. It is 
the union of the different qualities which we have enumerated, 
that gives to the ambassador or minister of a state the reputa- 
tion of straightforwardness, wisdom, and probity, by which he 
acquires, sooner or later, an ascendancy over the minds of 
others ; which, as it is the rarest, so it is the most valuable gift 
of a statesman. 

The different parts of the science of diplomacy should be 
viewed under two principal aspects; the one positive, funda- 
mental, and, so to speak, juridical, which may be expounded in 
books, treatises, and lectures. The other abstract, hypothetical 
and variable, depending on politics, place, person, time, &c. 
The first part of the science, like any other art, mystery, or 
craft, may be learned and mastered by the dullest and least 
gifted of men. The second, like the science or scheme of politics, 
is subject to the mobility of circumstances, persons, passions, 
nay, even whims and caprices, royal, national, and parliamen- 
tary. This part of the subject is above and beyond any theory. 
Here, experience, practice, and exquisite and intuitive tact, 
alone can guide us, and make of the most favoured pupil an 
able and a dexterous minister. Doubtless, in the midst of the 
ever moving scenes of courts, and camps, and states, there are 
certain general principles—certain great landmarks—on which 
the negotiator may fix his eye as on a beacon. But the skilful 
negotiator, like the skilful navigator, ought not to depend alone 
on beacons and sea-marks. He should ever have line and lead 
in hand, and with quadrant, sextant, chart, and compass, find 
at length his way into the desired haven. With all his science 
and all his skill, he will sometimes find breakers a-head, and 
run, with all his caution, wide out of his reckoning. But, if 
saved a total or partial wreck, he will not be the less convinced 
that it was necessary to create and follow a system of which 
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Baia watchfulness, caution, and observation, should be the 
es. 

Formerly embassies had but a special and limited object; 
such as the three embassies from Charles II. to the great 
Duke of Muscovy, the King of Sweden, and the King of Den- 
mark, performed by the Earl of Carlisle in the years 1663 and 
1664.* Embassies were in those days but accidental, and tempo- 
rary. But since the end of the sixteenth century they have 
become general and permanent. When one great power 
determined on fixing its envoy or minister plenipotentiary in a 
capital, others soon followed the example. The conflicting 
i} parties being thus in the presence of each other, a new system 
of diplomacy was the result. To the general torpor, but occa- 
y sional vigour of the middle ages, succeeded an animated and 
} vivacious struggle, depending for its character and colour—on 
the nature of the events, the interests pursued, the position and 
character of the sovereigns, their principal secretary of state, or 
i) prime minister, and other respective diplomatic agents at the 
| various courts. Till about the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, 

there was but one principal secretary of state in England. 
That monarch, however, taking into account the importance of 
this great and weighty office, divided it with equal authority 
between two persons. Thenceforth there were two departments, 
called southern and northern, nor was it till 1768 that a third 
was added in the reign of George III., professedly for the busi- 
ness of the colonies. In Henry VIII.’s time, the secretaries of - 
state met at the council-board. Having prepared their busi- 
ness in an adjoining room to the council-chamber, they were 
admitted to stand by the king, but nothing was debated at the 
council before they had gone through with their proposal. In 
the reign of Elizabeth this system was altered. Queen Bess, 
«seldom coming to the council, appointed the two secretaries of 
state to take their places as privy councillors at the board,t 
which they have ever done since that time. Touching foreign 
matters, each of these secretaries had his distinct department, 
each receiving all letters and addresses from, and sending 
the despatches to the several princes and states in his province. 
This system continued in England till the principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs was charged with all the foreign matters, 
an arrangement which is not more than a century old. The 
creation of a minister of foreign affairs in France, dates from 
the time that embassies became permanent,that is to say, from the 


* A Relation of Three Embassies from his Sacred Majestie Charles II. London, 
John Starkey, at the Mitre, in Fleet Street, 1669. 
t Wood’s Institut. 45s. 
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close of the sixteenth century. But the department in France, 
no more than in England, was not presided over by a single 
minister, but divided among many. The order of distribution 
underwent changes, and at the end of the reign of Henry III. 
the ministry of foreign affairs was confided to one person, Villeroi 
being the statesman first charged with it. 

It will be manifest from the short exposition we have given, 
that the duties devolving on a minister for foreign affairs are 
delicate, grave, and multiform. A man of the highest capacity, 
of the most extensive knowledge and the most varied accom- 
plishments, of the most special and peculiar information, should 
alone be chosen for this elevated position,—the functions ap- 
pertaining to the ministry for foreign affairs being the most 
Important and the most difficult connected with the public ad- 
ministration. The choice of the sovereign should, therefore, be 
directed to a man of profound wisdom and experience, of tried 
character and talents,—who by the extent and splendour of his 
genius, by his devotion to the interests of his country, and by 
the elevation and uprightness of his character,—has secured the 
support of the national opinion, and the esteem and confidence 
of foreign powers. How few of such has it been the fortune of 
our country to find in modern times. Bolingbroke had all the 
genius, ability, and information—all the shining, and showy, 
and most of the solid acquirements necessary,—but he signally 
wanted principle, honesty, and conduct. Addison no doubt 
had genius and taste,—but he was wanting in most of the higher 
qualifications, and the office was much more completely filled 
nine-and-twenty years afterwards, 7. e., in 1746, by Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. No man of modern 
times has been so misinterpreted and misunderstood as this 
most accomplished person.* Without defending one tithe of 
what he has written to his son, we may here remark, that as an 
official man he was beyond all question the most accomplished, « 
as he was also one of the ablest, and most learned of states- 
men,—and certainly one of the most gifted diplomatists and 
negotiators that has appeared in our history. Though he 
assiduously attended, when an undergraduate of the University 
of Cambridge, a course of lectures on civil law, at Trinity Hall, 
yet as the laws and customs of other countries, and the general 
public law of Europe, were not comprehended in that course, 
he applied to Vitriarius, a celebrated professor of the university 


* In the Introduction to the Bedford Correspondence, 3rd vol., lxxxiii, there is 
a lively and well written, but in some respects a most unjust, character of Lord 
Chesterfield, drawn by Lord John Russell. It is rather too hard to charge on this 
nobleman the conducting the French nobility to the guillotine and emigration. 
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of Leyden, and at his recommendation took into his house 
a gentleman qualified to instruct him. His embassy at the 
Hague was brilliant and successful. In 1744, he was admitted 
into the cabinet on his own terms, and was soon after intrusted 
with a second embassy to Holland, in which he confirmed the 
good opinion he had won by his first mission. The skill and 
dexterity he exhibited were universally admitted. Nor was he 
more remarkable for a quick insight into the temper of others, 
than for a command of his own. In foreign languages and 
history he was equally a proficient. He wrote and spoke 
French with the ease and purity of a native ; he had a com- 
petent knowledge of German and Italian, and after he had 
attained his thirtieth year, applied himself to the study of 
Spanish with successful zeal. With the classical authors of 
antiquity he had been from his boyhood familiar, and though 
he had too much sense to make prosody the subject of an 
undue study, he wrote Latin prose with correctness, ease, and 
purity. But he never permitted any one of these accomplishments 
to interfere with, though he rendered them all subsidiary to the 
better transaction of the public business. On all occasions he 
was the friend and patron of men of letters, and in his second 
embassy to the Hague was accompanied by David Mallet. In 
1746, as we before observed, he held the seals of secretary of 
state, but in his great public object—the peace,—he could make 
no progress. In January, 1748, he resigned, withdrawing to 

rivate life, but still taking a prominent part in the House of 
basis. In that assembly his speeches were more admired and 
extolled than any others of the day. Horace Walpole had 
heard his own father—had heard Pitt—had heard Pulteney— 
had heard Wyndham—had heard Carteret ;—yet he declared in 
1743, that the finest speech he ever listened to was one from 
Chesterfield.* 

Little more than a quarter of a century after the resignation 
of Chesterfield, a major of militia, qualified by studies and attain- 
ments to supply the void caused by his retirement, entered the 
House of Commons as member for the borough of Liskeard, by 
the favour of Lord Elliot; but though the ministry of the day 
were obliged to resort to Edward Gibbon, to Dr. Lee, and to 
Lord Mansfield, to draw up a state paper in answer to the mani- 
festo of the King of Prussia, yet the historian of the “ Decline 
and Fall” was never attaché, or secretary of legation, or chargé 
des affaires, or envoy, or minister plenipotentiary, or ambas- 
sador, or principal secretary of state; and the only public dis- 


* Lord Mahon’s Life of Chesterfield. 
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HENRY FOX, PITT, THE SHELBURNES, HAWKESBURY. 7 


tinction he ever attained was that of a lord of trade and planta- 
tions, a place which may be filled before another year by such 
shadowless nonentities, such lackeys in Peel’s livery, as we 
could readily name, if naming were needful. 

Henry Fox, one of the principal secretaries of state in 1755, 
and again in 1762, and William Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham, 
secretary in 1756, are names which belong to history. The Earl 
of Shelburne, too, who was secretary in 1766, was a more ac- 
complished and learned man in statesmanship than either 
Henry Fox or Chatham, and profoundly skilled in foreign 
politics; but so fleeting and evanescent is fame, that he is 
scarcely ever spoken of, excepting among the studious and the 
learned. Of the Weymouths, Rochfords, Suffolks, Stormonts, 
and Hillsboroughs, it is unnecessary to speak. The second 
Pitt knew little of foreign politics, and less of foreign courts, 
though he was far from being so shamefully ignorant of the one 
or the other as the Joseph Surface of our day. He was without 
the benefit of much foreign travel, having never proceeded fur- 


ther than the “wretched town of Corunna, in Galicia, and the . 


greater portion of the force and vigour of his mind, more espe- 
cially in his earlier career, was devoted to domestic and trading 
questions, and to those fierce parliamentary contests in which 
he exhibited such consummate energy, loftiness, and strength. 
In later life, indeed, the war with revolutionary France, and the 
almost personal contest with Napoleon, deeply engaged his 
attention—and he grappled with and mastered the subject ;— 
but his views, though always ably supported, and enforced 
with clearness, energy, and eloquence,—were sometimes rash, 
obstinate, and headstrong;—and it appears, from the diary 
of Lord Malmesbury, recently published, that he was urged 
on by younger, more venturesome, shallower, and less saga- 
cious persons, by whom he was followed, flattered, and occa- 
sionally deceived. That he might have been a great diplomatist 
and negotiator is self-evident ; that he was so nowhere appears. 
Some of the ablest of Lord Hawkesbury’s state papers, it is 
well known, were written from his dictation. It is evident he 
had a familiar acquaintance with the doctrines of public and 
international law. His preparatory studies for the bar, and 
during the short time he continued an attendant at Westminster 
Hall, must have ripened and improved this knowledge ; but 
though a man scarcely fit to be more than Pitt’s secretary, it is 
abundantly evident that Lord Hawkesbury knew more of the 
ordinary routine of diplomacy, and had read vastly more on the 
subject of treaties and negotiations, than William Pitt. 
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The rival of Pitt, too, Charles Fox, was a greater proficient 
in this part of statesmanship. He had travelled more in early 
life, and had read infinitely more on these subjects, having a 
predilection for such studies. Lord Grenville, and his brother 
Thomas, recently deceased, had, however, a greater knowledge 
of foreign courts, foreign statesmen, and the provisions of 
treaties, than any men of their day, with the exception of the 
eminent civilian, Dr. Lawrence. But Lord Grenville and the 
right hon. Thomas Grenville, though men of amazing informa- 
tion and research, and of the most carefully cultivated under- 
standings, were both wanting in the attributes of genius, though 
Lord Grenville possessed all short of this rarest gift. 

The late Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, succeeded Mr. Fox 
as foreign secretary. Though the fact was not generally known, 
Lord Howick had a better knowledge of foreign politics than 
any statesman of his day, with the exception of the late Lord 
Holland, the present accomplished Earl of Harrowby, and the 
late Earl of Malmesbury,-— who, though a man of great sagacity, 


. temper, and knowledge of details, was deficient in the highest, 


possibly also in the higher, qualities of intellect. Earl Grey 
had in early life, as Mr. Grey, travelled for two or three years 
upon the Continent; and though twenty-one or twenty-two 
years had elapsed between the period of his return and his 
assumption of the foreign portfolio, yet he kept up his know- 
ledge of foreign courts and foreign statesmen, and of the lan- 
guage of diplomacy—French. We have ourselves heard his 
private secretary, in 1807—the late Hon. Robert Talbot—state 
that he has handed him a draft of a despatch written on his 
knee in his place in the House of Commons, the French of 
which was perfectly pure and idiomatic. Mr. Canning and 
Lord Wellesley both held the foreign portfolio after Lord 
Howick, and though neither of them were accomplished modern 
linguists, yet both must ever be considered in the light of first- 
rate statesmen. Both were finished orators, accomplished 
scholars, and elegant writers; and the state papers of the one 
and the other will long survive the occasion which called them 
forth. Both were ambassadors too—the one at the court 
of his Most Faithful Majesty, and the other to the Supreme 
Junta of Spain. But the embassy to Lisbon was a gross job, 
and the eloquent and sprightly Canning had but an otiose em- 
ployment. The embassy to Spain, of the Marquess of Wel- 
lesley, originated in a proposition made by Mr. Canning, then 
secretary of state for the foreign department, in the spring of 
1809, to the Marquess of Wellesley. The embassy lasted from 
August till November, 1809, when the ambassador was recalled 
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LORD WELLESLEY, DUDLEY AND WARD, PALMERSTON. 9% 
by his majesty George III., who nominated him to the office of 
secretary of state for the foreign department, on the change of 
administration which ensued upon the death of the Duke of 
Portland.* In the short period in which he remained in Spain, 
Lord Wellesley made great progress in the language; and 
though, like a nobleman who had been much longer in the 
country, Lord Heytesbury, he never ventured to negotiate or 
to write in Spanish ; still he was an assiduous reader of Spanish 
literature, and communed with the poets and historians of Spain 
to the end of his days. 

On Mr. Canning’s second occupation of the foreign office it is 
unnecessary to remark. His friend and protegé, the accom- 
plished Earl Dudley, subsequently ally, filled the post. Lord 
Dudley and Ward was a scholar and statesman in a large sense 
of the word, and though he wanted energy and vigour, still, in 
varied and general information, in neatness, clearness, point, 
and epigram, it was difficult in those days to find a man to 
match with him. 

In 1830, the accomplished and able man who now presides 
at the foreign office, first occupied the important place of 
Her Majesty’s principal secretary for foreign affairs. Long 
trained to public duties, Viscount Palmerston is not merely an 
able and excellent man of business, but a person of varied and 
general knowledge, an expert debater, and a luminous and 
eloquent speaker. He has, perhaps, more official and personal 
experience of men and things than any other living statesman, 
and must be a most invaluable official colleague. With most 
of the more important treaties of the last sixteen years his name 
is mixed up, and the provisions of public law to which he has 
bound his country, he has ever strictly, zealously, and to the 
letter fulfilled. As a negotiator he is clear-headed and dex- 
terous, possessing, in the greatest degree, the suaviter in modo, 
but also the fortiter in re. We stop here, that we may not incur 
the suspicion of flattery. If Lord Palmerston were not in 
office, we might have spoken more freely. 

His rival, Lord Aberdeen, the Peel foreign minister of 1834, 
and again of 1840, we have no desire to depreciate. He is a 
person of reading and research; cold, calm, collected, and 
somewhat supercilious, but withal of the most honourable cha- 
racter and the fairest intentions. But he is slow, solemn, 
pompous, and somewhat priggish; has taken little part in the 
domestic politics of the country, and is therefore unknown to, 


* Despatches and Correspondence of Marquess Wellesley, K.G. London, 
Murray, 1838. 
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and consequently no great favourite with the vast majority of 
Englishmen. 

These men, able though they be, do not, with few exceptions, 
come up to the definition of great foreign statesmen. Boling- 
broke and Gibbon might have been great negotiators, and great 
foreign ministers; so might probably Pitt and Fox; but Ches- 
terfield was not only great as a diplomatist and negotiator, but 
great as a minister and as a speaker. 

All that has been said of the chief and head of the foreign 
office applies, in a lesser degree, to those in the more respon- 
sible employments under that office. It is in the ability, skill, 
and safe conduct of agents,—whether those agents be ambas- 
sadors, ministers, plenipotentiaries, or simple envoys,—on which 
depends the success or the failure of the views and plans of the 
government at home. It is by the bearing and conduct of 
foreign agents abroad that the honour and dignity of the people 
and the sovereign whom they represent are upheld. The faults 
and follies of such men may irrevocably engage the country 
they represent in quarrels, wars, or false alliances. The errors 
of individuals at home are easily repaired and corrected, and 
the country stands uncommitted by them. But it is widely 
different in reference to exterior relations. An inconsiderate 
or hasty word even may wound a foreign country; a single 
false step, a single erroneous calculation, an incomplete combi- 
nation, a slight and simple indiscretion, may compromise the 
dignity of one’s own sovereign, the interests of one’s own nation, 
and the reputation of the unlucky diplomatist. It is the more 
easy for the unfortunate diplomatist to commit himself, as he is 
often without guide and without instructions—as there are 
neither laws, ordinances, nor rules, by which he may methodi- 
cally trace out his conduct, or shape his language and his ideas. 
Often has he carte blanche before him; too often, to use the 
words of a British statesman, does his mind resemble a sheet 
of foolscap, and his success—if successful he be—is due to the 
boldness and quickness of his conceptions, to the fertility of 
his invention, to the particular turn of his mind and com- 
plexion of his character, to his learning, reading, experience, 
or perspicacity. Too rarely can the minister in a foreign court 
arrange his plans on anything like certain data. He is oftenest 
obliged to calculate merely on probabilities, and the slightest 
and most unforeseen incident sometimes deranges the most 
far-seeing and most deeply devised schemes of policy. If this 
faint sketch gives an outline of the tact and talent, the learning 
and experience, necessary in a minister for foreign affairs, it 
also affords the exact measure of the high importance of 
ambassadorial functions. 
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What, however, is an ambassador, our readers will ask? In 
the general sense of the word, the term means every diplomatic 
agent, and it is the business and the duty of such a diplomatic 
agent to endeavour to inspire confidence and esteem into the 
court to which he is sent ; to penetrate with address, and without 
exciting complaint or suspicion, into the secret of its strength. 
Certainly not a man, as Sir Henry Wooton said, sent abroad 
to lie for the benefit of his country. He should inform his 
own government of the advantages it may obtain, or of the 
sacrifices it must make. If there be a cause of rupture, or 
coldness, or alienation, it is his bounden duty to do all in his 
power to remove the pretext for such a breach of good will 
among nations. As a member of a civilized state, he should 
use every personal ascendancy which character or conduct may 
have invested him with, to excite better and kindlier feelings be- 
tween communities of men. In reference to his country, he owes to 
his own sovereign and cabinet the utmost loyalty and candour. 
These qualities he is bound to exercise at the risk of displeasing 
the court near which he resides; at the risk even of losing his 
eer 4 and credit at home with any party to which he may 

ave attached himself. If in presenting a faithful and formid- 
able picture of the preparations made by a court near which he 
is accredited, he can prevent the occurrence of war, and promote 
a disposition to peace, he is bound as a man and as a minister 
to adopt such a course. The conduct of Lord Malmesbury is 
within the recollection of living men. By pursuing the path of 
duty, irrespective altogether of party, he had incurred some 
blame from the followers of Mr. Fox, to whose cause he had 
early attached himself. It is in the power of few men to do 
more good, or to avert more evil than the diplomatist. Viewed 
in this aspect, his career is a glorious, and honourable, and 
humane calling, worthy of an age of civilization and progress. 
Without looking to the political effect of the peace of Amiens, 
what immortal honour is reflected on the name of Cornwallis ! 
an old and honoured soldier, who seemed the genius of peace, 
standing between the enraged combatants of England and 
France. Regarded in this point of view, there is no science, 
no mental gift or moral endowment, which may not be 
brought to the aid, and rendered tributary to the views of the 
diplomatist. Not alone the moral and the mental qualities, 
but the very graces of seductive and winning manners, or 
gay good humour itself, may be brought in aid of wise maxims 
and a just and righteous cause. History, geography, statistics, 
political economy, public law, a knowledge of finance and trade, 
of the military or naval arts, of the personal history of the 
sovereign to whom he is accredited, or of his leading minister, 
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or of some particular science, may serve the negotiator in 
accomplishing his object. No important discovery in the sci- 
ences or the arts should remain unknown to the accomplished 
negotiator. He should be an assiduous reader of the principal 
organs of public communication in all countries, and maintain 
relations of amity and friendship with men of science, men of 
letters, and men of inventive genius. He should on all occa- 
sions follow the example of Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, and 
Napoleon, the Emperor of France, and ever converse largely 
and long with men eminent in their particular professions and 
callings—as engineers, navigators, shipwrights, machinists, &c. 
Thus would he be in a condition to be in advance of the public 
mind, and at the head and on the vantage ground of the general 
progress. If it be the bounden duty of an ambassador to en- 
deavour to cement the bonds of peace between his own nation 
and the court to which he is accredited; it is no less impera- 
tively his duty watchfully to guard that nothing should be 
undertaken in the country in which he temporarily resides, 
that can militate against the interests of the country of his 
birth. He is also bound to the utmost of his power to forward 
the interests, and protect the persons of such of his countrymen 
as appeal to his protection. 

The passions, the intrigues, and the vain pretensions of self- 
love do not always supply to an ambassador causes for special 
report. But these trifles, however frivolous in appearance, may 
produce results dangerous or favourable to the court by whom he 
is instructed and charged, and in such case they should not be 
lost sight of. For instance, recently Mr. Bulwer, our envoy at 
Madrid, would have grossly neglected his duty, had he not for- 
‘warded to his court detailed accounts, even every day, of the 
intrigues of the queen-mother of Spain and of the camarilla 
by which she is surrounded, of the movements of M. de Bres- 
son, and the French legation, and of the under current of do- 
mestic influence brought to bear on the mind of the queen. 
Incident to these matters, it was also his duty to enter largely 
into the character, objects, and designs of the queen-mother 
and her husband, Munoz ;—into the characters of the Queen 
Isabella, and the Infante Luisa,—and into the respective cha- 
racters of Don Francisco de Paulo, and his sons, Don Fran- 
cisco d’Assis and Don Enrique—of the opinions, wishes, and 
feelings of the Spanish people—of the feelings of the cortes 
and the senate, the grandees of Spain, and that fourth estate in 
all constitutional countries—the press. All this affords a wide 
field of expatiation and remark. But, however lengthily Mr. 
Bulwer may have dwelt on each of these topics, he could not be 
reproached by the secretary for foreign affairs for so doing, be- 
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cause the rumours and scandalous anecdotes detailed, were not 
set forth to gratify vain and prurient curiosity, or to pander to 
the malignity of any indivi doa, but became necessary ingre- 
dients and elements in a question which may at some future 
time seriously engage the cabinets and parliaments of the two 
greatest, most powerful, and most civilized nations. A nobler 
task than the retailing of this scandal is the forwarding to his 
own government an account of the institutions, of the industry, 
of the administrative system, and internal and external re- 
lations, and the character, and social institutions of the country 
in which he is sojourning. He should distinguish what is 
good and just in itself, from what is questionable, or the effect 
of position or prejudice. A man must be very adroit and 
capable to gain the good-will of the natives, and of men in 
power, to effect this competently. D’Ossat, the son of a black- 
smith, born in poverty, achieved these objects for his court 
at Rome ; but d’Ossat was looked upon in the eternal city as an 
Italian, not as a French cardinal.* D’Avaux, who was ambassa- 
dor at Venice, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, and one of the 
negotiators of the peace of Westphalia, accomplished the same 
objects for his court ; but wherever this able man went, he was 
considered, not as a foreign minister, but as a native or personal 
friend. The Abbé de la Ville nearly accomplished the same 
objects for France at the Hague. This able minister had been 
originally preceptor to the children of the Marquis de Fenelon, 
the French ambassador, and was ultimately appointed to suc- 
ceed him. In France, in Prussia, and almost in every conti- 
nental country—indeed, in every country but England, men rise 
in the diplomatic service from the lowest stations, by the mere 
force of merit and ability. In England alone, the “ cold shade 
of aristocracy” interposes between merit and its reward. You 
rarely hear of any other than men of birth or fortune entering 
the diplomatic career—or rather being allowed to enter into it. 
If a poor unfriended youth of ignoble birth, knowing as many 
languages as Cardinal Mezzofante, and as learned in public law 
as Hugo Grotius, or Wolfius, or Bynkershoek, presented him- 
self at the English foreign office for employment, he would 
soon be made to feel that something distinct from merit is ne- 
cessary to success in that quarter. 

In this commercial country, where the chief business to be 
conducted at the chancery of every English embassy, in and 
out of Europe, must soon be exclusively commercial, we choose 
for our precis writers and attachés young sprigs of nobility just 


* See Lettres du Cardinal d’Ossat. Paris, 1698. Vie du Cardinal d’Ossat, par 
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escaped from college, whom their noble parents desire should 
make the grand tour, out of their great bounty and kindness to 
the people of England—exclusively and entirely at the public 
expense ! 

There is no royal or aristocratic road to diplomatic learning, 
any more than there is a royal and aristocratic road to learning 
in law. But though this truth is apparent at the first blush, we 
have, since the days of Cromwell, chiefly consulted, either in 
the selection of aspirants as precis writers, or in the nomination 
of envoys, ministers, and ambassadors—the spirit of aristocracy 
—the purposes of faction—or the influence of patronage. The 
man of the commonwealth followed a wiser system. Where he 
found an able and competent official, there he left him, whether 
in diplomacy or law, if he continued to do the business without 
caballing. But he would not be served by fools, or knaves, or 
cowards, even though the blood of all the Howards flowed in 
their veins. Old Noll sought out, with great solicitude and 
selection, even from the party most opposite to his designs, men 
of weight and talent. The glorious Milton was his Latin secre- 
tary ; the learned, pious, and royalist, Hale, his chief justice; the 
distinguished lawyer, St. John, one of his ambassadors, and the 
sagacious Lord Broghill, one of his most confidential agents 
both abroad and at home. The history of every other country, 
excepting monarchical England, supplies us with similar in- 
stances. Hugo Grotius was patronized by Gustavus Adolphus. 
During the minority of Christina, he was taken into the service 
of Sweden, and appointed by Oxenstiern ambassador to France. 
Adler Salvius was raised by the same sovereign from an obscure 
station, and intrusted with her most secret negotiations. Jeannin, 
the history of whose negotiations formed the favourite study of 
Richelieu, in his retreat at Avignon, rose under the old monarchy 
of France, from being the son of an Echevin, he being himself 
a practising barrister, to the very highest office. He was 
ambassador to Spain and to Holland, was deeply in the confi- 
dence of Henry IV., and after the assassination of that great 
monarch, enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the queen- 
mother. Jeannin sent home to France copious and careful 
notes, which have been useful to his successors, to his country, 
and to the world. This is the general practice of French, 
Russian, and Prussian diplomatists, and it ought to be univer- 
sally insisted on in reference to English,—by every principal 
secretary for foreign affairs at Downing-street. When M. de 
St. Priest was French ambassador at Lisbon, in 1767, he sent 
every year to the bureau of foreign affairs a resumé, or summary 
of all his correspondence for the year, giving the completest 
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information on the internal state of Portugal, on the court,—on 
the government,—on the ministers, on the important personages 
and diplomatic agents. The same course is now adopted by 
M. de Barante, at Petersburgh, and is also followed by 
Mr. Bulwer, at Madrid, who sends monthly to the foreign 
office, as did his predecessor Lord Clarendon, a careful resumé 
of public events. There are French and English envoys who 
do not follow so good an example. At the close of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s reign, France was represented at the court of 
London by M. de Guerchi, of whom the Duke of Praslin, his 
friend, and who obtained for him the embassy, said :—‘ II ne 
sait pas ecrire, et c’est encore le meilleur que nous ayons.’ 

So long ago as 1833, it was suggested by a gentleman, before 
that period attached to an embassy, and now one of her 
majesty’s ambassadors, that to each of the secretaries, or at- 
tachés, at her majesty’s embassies, a separate department should 
be assigned ; one should study and report on the state of manu- 
factures, commerce, and finance; another, of the army, navy, 
and fortifications ; a third, of education and opinion. It was 
suggested by the same individual that the secretary of embassy 
should make a precis of their various reports, which would be 
always ready for the use of the ambassador, and which should 
be laid before parliament once a year, who would be thus con- 
stantly in possession of the dispositions and resources of foreign 
powers. We know not whether the system thus suggested has 
been followed in the embassy over which he presides, by the 
gentleman who proposed it, or adopted by the foreign office. 
Of this, at least, we are sure, that no such reports as those 
alluded to have been laid before parliament or the country. As 
to the propriety of laying such reports im extenso before par- 
‘liament, unless under some very special circumstances, we are 
by no means clear. But of the advantage of following such a 
system for the use of the foreign and of the national archives, 
we suppose there can be but one opinion. We should not then 
have an embassy in any country in which would not be found 
all the statistical details of that country. We should not have 
a foreign minister, whether whig, tory, or protectionist, who 
would not have all the statistical, and commercial, and financial 
details of every country within his reach in Downing-street. The 
state of education, of opinion, of parties, of commerce, of the army 
and navy, and of the means of hostile aggression and defence, 
would then, ata moment’s notice, be at the disposition of the foreign 
secretary. The diplomatic service of England can never be tho- 
roughly informed and efficient till such a course is adopted. But 
we apprehend such labours as we suggest for the efficiency of 
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this branch of the public service can never be entered on till the 
attachés are chosen from a different race of men, or at all 
events, from men differently educated. The system of having 
two or three young unpaid gratuitous attachés at every English 
embassy is radically vicious. These young gentlemen are for 
the most part the sons, nephews, or connexions of the higher 
nobility, who are sent straightway from Oxford or Cambridge, 
without any other education than such as an English university 
affords, to the English ministers at Paris, at Vienna, at Peters- 
burgh, Constantinople, the Hague, Berlin, Madrid, &e. Of the 
history or the institutions of the country to which they are sent, 
—of its productions, or chief articles of trade,—of its financial 
state, or industrial resources,—the young gentlemen in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred know little or nothing, and of the 
language they are entirely ignorant, or have the smallest 
possible modicum. This was most discreditably and glaringly 
remarkable twenty years ago; as fully and as discreditably 
remarkable twelve or fourteen years ago; and though a more 
extensive intercourse with the Continent has since placed our 
young men in a condition of learning French, German, and 
Italian with more facility ;—though Dr. Hawtrey has introduced 
great improvements into Eton in the study of the modern 
languages ;—still the English youth have much to learn in this 
respect to place them on a par with other nations. The gra- 
tuitous labour they give their country is, in most cases, not worth 
the having; and when they do condescend to lend a helping 
hand, their aid is rather cumbersome than convenient. One of 
the ablest ambassadors this country ever produced informed 
us, fifteen years ago, that for the most part his despatches were 
copied, on great emergencies, and when he was pressed for 
time, by his lady ; not that he could not trust every one of his 
attachés, who were all honourable men, but that from the 
carelessness, incaution and dilatory habits of the dilettanté 
diplomatists attached to his mission, he never could reckon on 
having the papers returned drafted at the precise time they 
were wanted. Nor could he be sure that a portion of the 
despatch itself was not lost, or mislaid, or left indiscreetly 
exposed. It is within our own knowledge that, during the 
past year, a despatch was intrusted to the son of an ex-minister 
to copy, and when the courier of the embassy was ready to 
start, a portion of the MS. was missing. It was a matter of 
great and pressing importance, and after three quarters of an 
hour’s search, the missing sheet was nowhere to be found. 
The minister in this dilemma was obliged to sit down again to 
work, and to compose anew the missing part of the despatch 
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delivered to be copied at an early part of the day. Thus were 
two precious hours last. Three days afterwards, the mislaid 
sheet was found on the top of a box of the purest Havannas. 
These are not the arts by which states are well served, or by 
which young men make for themselves a good reputation. 
The unpaid servants of nations are like the unpaid advocates, 
who lose their client’s cause, or the unpaid doctors, who kill 
their patients outright. In dealing with doctors such as this, 
to use the words of Moliére—‘ quand on a a mourir cela se fait 
avec eux le plus vite du monde”* No man in his senses would 
recur in his private affairs to such practitioners—why, then, 
should nations? Surely the interests of great nations are not 
less important than the health and comfort of individuals. It 
may be said that these young gentlemen cost the nation nothing. 
Even though the fact were so, it is no answer to our objec- 
tion. They may cost the nation nothing in point of salary for 
the first three or four years, but they cost it much in the long 
run, in point of salary merely, and millions in other respects in 
matters more important. Nothing is so expensive to the con- 
sumer as a bad article, and considering the green wood of 
which English diplomatists are made, we would have none of 
such useless stuff. The general inferiority of the English in 
the art of negotiation (there are a few splendid exceptions, as 
Heytesbury and Clarendon,) so fatal to the influence of our 
eabinet in foreign courts, arises from one capital defect in 
English education. 

In most of the universities of the continent of Europe, there 
are well endowed faculties on the law of nations and in the 
diplomatic art. A century ago, Leyden was famous for the 
celebrity of its professors in their national and diplomatic law ; 
and we have seen that even so able a man as Chesterfield, being 
then an ambassador, took a professor of these sciences into his 
house. The university of G6ttingen afterwards became cele- 
brated, and about half a century ago, or a little more, the cele- 
brated Martens, who has written so much on the Ars Diplo- 
matica, gave lectures, or prelections, as they were called, on the 
law of nations and on diplomacy. Some of the ablest of the 
German and Russian diplomatists were among his pupils, and 
his first course was followed by his late royal highness the 
Duke of Sussex, then a student at Géttingen. Every educated 
foreigner is a civilian in the largest sense of the term. He has 
acquired fixed and definite notions of rights and obligations. 
He has studied the Roman and canon law. Jurisprudence is 
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the general basis of his education and discipline, and for civil 
and public employments, to which so large a portion of the con- 
tinental youth are destined, it is doubtless one of the best, if 
not the best of all foundations; for in the civil law, moral truths 
are reduced to the certainty, and digested into the form of a 
science. This is more especially the case in Holland and Ger- 
many. By this species of institution the mind of the student is 
moulded, not merely to the abstract science and learning of a 
publicist, but to the peculiar acquirements and qualifications of 
practical diplomacy. Towards the close of the past century, a 
practical school of diplomacy existed at Strasburgh, directed by 
the learned and laborious Koch, the author of the “ Revolutions 
of Europe” and of the Histories of Treaties of Peace. At this 
college some of the ablest of the French, German, and Russian 
diplomatists were bred. Here Metternich, prime minister of 
Austria; Mongelas, prime minister of the Elector of Bavaria; 
Count John Philip Cobentzel, Austrian ambassador at the 
congress of Teschen and at Paris in 1805; Christian Frederick 
Pfeffel, French commissary for the convention relative to the 
river dues of the Rhine; Count Otho Stackelberg, Russian ple- 
nipotentiary at Drotningholm ; Stroganoff, Russian general and 
ambassador; Tolstoi, Russian plenipotentiary at the congress 
of Erfurt; Razoumoffski, Russian ambassador at Stockholm and 
Vienna, and plenipotentiary at Chatillon and Vienna; the Count 
de Narbonne, war minister of Louis XVI.; d’Oubril, Russian 
minister in Spain, and chargé d’affaires in Paris; many of the 
numerous members of the Galitzin family, charged with many 
missions ; together with the Prince de la Tremouille, the Duc de 
Lévis, M. de Tracy, M. de la Salle, M. de Brezé, and M. de 
Custiné, all studied; and it were needless to say of how much 
advantage the lectures and prelections of M. de Koch must have 
been to young men first entering into public life. There is 
scarcely one of M. Koch’s pupils who has not risen to some 
eminence in the diplomatic line. Even his humble fellow- 
labourer, Schoell, is conseiller d’ambassade of the King of Prussia, 
near the court of France. This fact so struck Prince Polignac, 
minister of Charles X., in 1829 and 1830, that he conceived the 
design of a college in France, exclusively devoted to the diplo- 
matic art. The plan was matured, and was on the point of 
being executed, when the revolution of 1830 broke out, and 
ever since that period the idea seems to have been abandoned. 
It is remarkable, that though Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, 
Swedes, Danes, and Swiss, were placed under M. Koch, 
no mention is made of any one English pupil. English- 
men engaged in the diplomatic science, it should be known, are 
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obliged to blunder into a knowledge of public law as they best 
can. 

It is, however, by long discipline, and by long discipline only, 
that men become great negotiators, and able ministers abroad. 
It is by studying the history and policy of nations, and the provi- 
sions of treaties, that the mind of the young diplomatist is prepared 
for the reception of the great doctrines of international law and 
policy, the common and customary law of nations, and espe- 
cially the fundamental principle, that states, though sovereign 
and independent as far as regards internal and municipal 
affairs, are, nevertheless, as regards external acts, members of an 
European community, and, therefore, subordinate to laws by 
which they are equally protected and controlled, with the indi- 
vidual members of any civil society. It is impossible, unless by 
previous study, under the direction of abler and more expe- 
rienced heads, and under the control of some superintending 
and supervising power, that a youth destined for the diplomatic 
career can arrive at a practical knowledge and use of the public 
law of nations, the records of treaties, and the whole system of 
federal acts which is the foundation of that system of balanced 
power and divided dominion, on which Europe is now settled. 
Neither at Oxford nor at Cambridge, is there any faculty 
to teach him these things. There is a Downing professor of 
law at Cambridge, an able and instructed man, Mr. Starkie ; 
but when he lectures, which is rarely, it is on English law. 
There is a professor of civil law, too, but he confines himself to 
the civil law, properly so called.* At Oxford there are also pro- 
fessors of English and Roman law, but none of the law of nations, 
or of the diplomatic art. At none of the four inns of court is 
there either a professor of the law of nations or of the ars 
diplomatica founded on treaties. At the Middle Temple, indeed, 
Mr. George Long has been appointed reader in the civil law; 
but such an appointment does not meet the exigency of the 
case or supply the want felt. Supposing our young attaché to 
have been brought up at Eton, or Harrow, or Winchester, or 
Westminster,—to have spent a couple of years at Christ Church, 
or Oriel, or Trinity, or St. John’s, or even at Trinity Hall, a 
college famed for lawyers, and of which a lawyer is principal, 


* The professors both at Oxford and Cambridge are bound by the Statutes to 
give lectures on the Civil and English law. But neither civil nor English law enters 
at all into the examination for common degrees. Ninety years ago, Blackstone was 
Vinerian Professor at Oxford. His lectures were, we believe, tolerably well 
attended; but his successors have found it difficult, it not impossible, to form a class, 
The exclusion of law studies is, however, of modern date. In the time of Henry VL., 
when Fortescue wrote, every gentleman studied the law, and there were two thou- 
sand alumni. 
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and by the exertion of great interest, to have been appointed 
to the embassy at St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, or Vienna ; 
he sets out for his post without the least preparatory know- 
ledge, without any previous examination in languages, or the 
rudiments of the science in which his fond family hope he is to 
shine. He arrives at Vienna, let us say, in his twenty- 
second or twenty-third year, full of youth, health, and spirits, 
but not knowing a word of the language. Is this the period, 
we ask our readers, in which he is likely to sit down to peruse the 
¢ Institutiones Juris Nature et Gentium’ of Wolfius, or the ‘ Ques- 
tiones Juris Fublice, of Bynkershoek, or Leibnitz’s ‘ Codex Juris 
Gentium Diplomaticus, or Wenk’s ‘ Corpus Juris Gentium 
recentis Simi,’ or the ‘ Teutsche Staats, Canzley of Reuss, or 
Lunig’s ‘ Teuches Reichs Archiv, or the ‘ Staats-Recht Lexicon, 
of Hempel, even supposing the tyro could read any one of 
them freely in the original, which not one outofevery score of the 
attachés or precis writers appointed, can easily or freely do. 
It is our incredible ignorance of these and other authorities 
which is one of the main sources of our diplomatic weakness. 
Every foreign ambassador or employé who has to deal with any 
particular question regarding disputed territory, or the navi- 
gation of waters, is familiar with the recognised ground in 
public law on which such questions should be argued. He 
is acquainted not merely with the treaties and conventions, 
with the cessions, renunciations, acquisitions, whether by con- 
quest or successions, devolving to each particular royal or 
imperial house. He knows the genealogical history of each, or 
can place his finger at once upon the book in which he will 
find it, as readily as a practising barrister by using Chitty’s or 
Hatrison’s Index, can place it on the placitum of a decided 
case, with whose name he is acquainted. He is also full to 
overflowing with the principles on which such disputes have 
been determined; and is acquainted, as with his A B C, with 
the particular arrangements of territory established by the 
treaties of Munster, Westphalia, &c. But independently of 
knowing the particular arrangement of these treaties, he knows 
the principles and doctrines of public law, of which these 
arrangements were only specific and particular applications, 
though binding by common consent and the comity of nations 
on ali ages. What chance has an English duke or marquis in 
handling for the first time in any foreign society, unless he be 
specially crammed for the occasion, the provisions of the treaty 
of Utrecht, in reference to the recent Spanish marriage, in any 
discussion into which he may enter with an educated German, 
Dane, or Dutchman? Though all the English newspapers, 
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daily and evening, have been pronouncing their opinions on 
that treaty, for the last three or four months, yet not one among 
them has ever given the treaty at length, and possibly not one of 
the every-day newspaper writers has ever read it. What 
chance, we ask, has any English diplomatist, unless he reads up 
the subject in the question of the succession of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, or the rival claims of the King of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Augustenburgh, and the House of Romanzoff, 
derived through Duke Albert of Gottorp, from one of whose 
scions, who succeeded in 1694, the house of Romanzoff 
descends? It was said of Mr. Pitt that he could speak a king’s 
speech off-hand. But what English diplomatist is there who 
on the moment could bring to bear the Russian arrangements 
of the Empress Elizabeth, in 1742, in reference to Charles 
Peter Ulrick, and those of 1762, consequent upon the Em- 
press’ death, on this question, which must sooner or later be 
agitated? Sir Henry Wynne has, by the interest of the Gren- 
ville party, been more than a quarter of a century domiciliated 
as minister at Copenhagen. He is a man of varied reading and 
of learning, though somewhat bizarre; yet we doubt if even he, 
after twenty-four hours cramming, would be up to his work, 
though a dozen or twenty professors or lawyers might be found 
in Northern Germany, who could off-hand detail every provision 
of public law relating to the duchies for the space of three cen- 
turies. This is owing to the severe and simple habits of 
study adopted by the Germans. Their professors and public 
men do not read—they devour books, and gulp them at 
a single swallow. But a good digestion waits on this wolfish 
hunger, and the gastric juice of the mind turns into healthful 
chyle this immense quantity of brain nutriment. In England, an 
ambassadorial envoy thinks he achieves great things if he under- 
stands something about Habeas Corpus, or the Bill of Rights. 
But how many of our ministers are there who apply themselves 
to international questions or the federal system of Europe? 

It may be argued that these studies are of small account ; 
that they are antiquated, as some exceedingly ignorant English 
writers have ventured to call the treaty of Utrecht—the first 
treaty, by the way, in the public law of Europe—which acknow- 
ledges the change of succession and the limitation of the English 
crown to Protestants. But let those with whom learning and 
law in diplomacy is of small account, look at the history of the 
last century, and see what prodigious results have been effected 
in negotiation by the talents of even a single individual.* 


* Wenck, Cod. i. 9. rect. tom. iii. p. 141. 
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Probably, the most remarkable instance of mere negotiation 
in modern times, in elevating one power at the expense of 
another, is afforded by the alliance into which France entered 
with Austria in 1756. This was altogether the work of Kaunitz, 
and to his personal address is entirely owing the prodigious 
results produced. France was then persuaded to enter into a 
convention with a power which had been heretofore considered 
her natural enemy; to become the ally of the only power in 
Europe from which she could gain an accession of territory, 
and to engage in a war from which she could derive nothing 
but exhaustion. The result of this connexion with Austria 
was, that at the end of the seven years’ war, France was so 
weak and prostrate as to be unable to raise her voice or 
hand in favour of Poland, while Austria received, as one of 
the partitioning junta, a large accession of territory. Nor was 
it in federal power alone that France suffered. By incurring a 
debt of fifty millions, she loaded her finances with that burden 
of taxation which was the proximate, if not the immediately 
promoting cause of her Revolution. An alliance fraught with 
such consequences was the work of one able minister. The 
loss of the Canadas was but a small part of the loss of France. 
This master-piece of Kaunitz, negotiated by the Count Star- 
hemberg on the one side, and M. de Bouillé and the abbé Ber- 
nis on the other, entirely neutralized whatever accession of 
power France might have derived from the family compact. 
The loss of the corps of M. de Stainville, who was under the 
orders of the French general, Marshal d’Estrées and De Soubise, 
was one of the fruits of the seven years war.* 

England lost what she had conquered, by her wretched and 
stupid negotiations previous to the peace of Paris of 1763. 
Permission was accorded in the treaty of peace, to the French 
to fish and to dry their fish on a portion of the banks 
of Newfoundland: a like liberty of fishing was accorded in 
the Gulf of St. Laurence, three leagues from the British 
shore, and fifteen leagues from Cape Breton. The isles of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded to France. The French 
engaged not to fortify these islands, and to keep only a 
garrison of fifty men as a species of police. By the 6th art. of 
the treaty of the peace, the court of St. James’s had required 
to have a garrison, and the instructions of the Duke of Bedford, 
the English plenipotentiary, were positive on that head; but by 
the superior firmness and address of the Duke de Choiseul, 


* The alliance between France and the House of Austria is called, in the treaty 
between Great Britain and Prussia, signed on the 11th Jan, 1757, ‘ Alliance peu 
Naturelle’ This treaty was not published till 1802. 
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Praslin, the English duke—thrust by family influence and the 
exigencies of party into a position for which he had neither the 
capacity nor the talents—went beyond his instructions, and sur- 
rendered the point. It was by this stupid treaty, for which all 
the services of Lord John Russell in our own day, great as they 
undoubtedly are, can scarcely make atonement, that Great 
Britain ceded Belle-Ile, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Marie Galante 
la Désirade, Goree, and the possessions which France possessed 
in 1749, on the coasts of Coromandel, Orixa, Malabar, and 
Bengal, back to her. It was by this wretched treaty also, that 
the English fortifications in the bay of Honduras were engaged 
to be destroyed, and that the most magnificent island in the 
world for its size, Cuba, was restored to Spain.* 

Of the treaty signed at Paris in 1778, between Gerard, brother 
of M. de Raqueval, on the part of France, and Franklin, Lelas 
Deane, and Arthur Lee, on the part of America, just after the 
capitulation of Saratoga, the English ambassador, Lord Stor- 
mont, was not sufficiently early informed. In like manner, our 
government was not able to obtain information of the signature 
of the treaty for the partition of Poland, till two months after it 
was signed.t 

The history of modern Europe exhibits another signal 
instance of the force of skill in negotiation to change the posi- 
tion of the most unprosperous fortunes. The occasion was 
the designs of the restless, rash, and ambitious, but well-mean- 
ing Joseph II., on Holland, in 1785. Vergennes represented, 
in a council which was held at Versailles, that in abandoning 
the Dutch, that people would be forced to throw themselves 
into the hands of the English, and that thus would be lost the 
fruit of all the expenses incurred to attach them to the interests 
of France. Vergennes’ active interposition and able mediation 
warded off the blow. He thus baffled Kaunitz in negotiation, 
and by seasonable protection extended to Holland, so exalted 
the French party in the states-general, and depressed the stadt- 
holder, that Holland became for a time almost a feudatory of 
France. These measures were brought about by the energy of 
one individual, who had raised himself by his own talent from 
being the son of a president @ mortier of the parliament of 
Dijon, to be ambassador and minister of France. A man who 
could make his country look formidable in the worst of times— 
and who, when she was environed with difficulties, did not talk 


* Notwithstanding the ingenious efforts of Lord John Russell in the 3rd vol. of 
the Bedford Correspondence, to sustain the repute of his ancestor, we see no 
reason to change or qualify these remarks. 

t See Coxe’s Travels in Russia and Poland. 
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of a ‘speck’ in the West or the East, but extricated her from the 
difficulties with which she was threatened, deserves to be called 
a statesman. The Duke of Choiseul said of Vergennes :-—* Il 
trouve toujours des raisons contre ce qu’on lui propose, mais 
jamais des difficultés pour l’executer; et si nous lui demandions 
la téte du visir il nous ecrirait que cela est dangereux mais il 
Yenverrait.” 

The admirers of Mr. Pitt with reason boast of his interference, 
by joining with Prussia two years afterwards in the affairs of 
Holland, when by restoring the influence of the stadtholder, the 
French party was destroyed, and France deprived of the influ- 
ence acquired by M. Vergennes.* On the 16th of September, 
the French government declared to the court of London, that it 
would not suffer an armed intervention in the affairs of Holland, 
and that it would support this latter country with all its force. 
This declaration was carried to Berlin by the Baron de Gross- 
chlag, and it was hoped that it would impose on the courts of 
Berlin and London. But England declared, that if the stadt- 
holder was attacked, she would defend him with all her might, 
and this strong language dismayed the court of France.t The 
unsuccessful effort made by Mr. Pitt in 1791, was entitled to as 
much praise as his successful effort in 1787. Had the influence 
of this able man prevailed, neither Turkey nor Holland had 
been abandoned to their fate. Mr. Pitt was, in 1791, deeply 
impressed with the conviction that the progress of Russia 
afforded a ground of alarm to all Europe. The Czarina had 
successively reduced her pretensions to the retention of Ocza- 
kow and its unimportant districts. But this trivial accession of 
territory the British minister deemed it essential to British 
interests to prevent, even at the risk of a war. He moved an 
address in the House of Commons, to enable his majesty to 
send an armament into the Baltic, to support the kings of Swe- 
den and Prussia, and the expiring efforts of Poland. A 
majority of ninety-three was obtained in the lower house, but 
the opposition was conducted with so much eloquence and 
energy, and so effectually strengthened by a mercenary clamour 
of merchants and manufacturers trading to St. Petersburgh, that 
the country at large was rendered repugnant to the measure. 
Turkey and the North were left to their fate. Soon after, Poland 


* The best written account of the Dutch Revolution is by the accomplished 
Geo. Ellis, who accompanied Lord Malmesbury, ther Sir Geo. Harris, in his mission, 
and subsequently to Paris, in 1769. This work, published by Edwards, of Pall 
Mall, in 1789, was translated into French by Louis the Eighteenth. See Malmes- 
bury’s Correspondence, 3 vol. 68. 

+ Marten’s Recueil, tom. 3. See also Jacobi and Luder Tollandische Slaatsan- 
zeigen—De Placn.—Histoire de la Campagne des Pruss, en Hollande. 
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fell. In Mr. Pitt’s despatch to our then minister at Berlin, 
Mr. Ewart, he stated that the fears of a dissolution of the cabinet 
alone prevented his proceeding. Had the genius and energy 
of the minister not been thwarted, the general war which soon 
after followed, might have been prevented, and Russia had not 
probably succeeded in schemes menacing to all Europe. Indeed, 
it may be safely averred, that the foreign policy of England has 
been rendered more successful by the genius of individuals than 
by the efforts of the nation at large, for Englishmen take little 
interest in foreign politics. 

Two men stand out from among all others in proof of this 
remark—Cromwell and Chatham. Cromwell was first feared 
and mistrusted—but in the end courted and respected by 
all the powers of Europe. No monarch or minister that ever 
lived, obtained for this nation so many advantages at so small 
a sacrifice. He knew the secrets of every court. He knew 
the strong and the weak points of every monarch, minister, 
potentate, and kingdom of his time. He penetrated into 
their most hidden designs, and was aware of their most 
secret and private negotiations. His agents knew every- 
thing, heard of everything, were prepared for everything. 
But these men were chosen for their fitness, and because 
they were known to possess qualities likely to command suc- 
cess. The exiled monarch had his agents at every court, but 
these were triumphantly vanquished by the address and talents 
of the agents of the Protector. Blake, who had not entered the 
naval service till he was past fifty, scoured the seas, and per- 
formed the diplomacy of his country, not merely on the wide 
waters and narrow seas, but in every port where a British ship 
could enter. He obtained as great a mastery over the King of 
Portugal, as his master obtained over Mazarin. For it is not 
questioned by any historian that the strong and robust mind of 
the Protector obtained that ascendancy, which ability and vigour 
are ever sure to command, when matched against mere policy 
and cunning. The timid and fawning cardinal submitted to all 
indignities at the hands of the imperious and imperial Protector ; 
a great man, born notwith the rank, but with the stamp of em- 
pire upon him. 

Our foreign policy was not less transcendant under the great 
commoner, as Mr. Macaulay calls him, or under the first Pitt, 
as we shall say, to avoid the possibility of mistake. He it was 
that expelled our formidable rivals from America. He it was 
who founded our immense domain in the East. He it was; 
ignorant and uneducated in many things, to whose masculine, 
comprehensive, and original genius, is assignable the develop- 
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ment of those extraordinary commercial, naval, and military 
resources, which have issued in such results as we recognise in 
our present empire. No praise can be accorded to the 
definitive treaty of peace signed at Versailles, between Vergennes 
and the Earl of Manchester.* By this treaty, the Senegal 
river, the forts of St. Louis, Podor, Arquin, and Portendick 
were restored to France. France also obtained the isle of 
Goree, the establishments which she had before the war, as 
Chandernager, Cossimbuzar, Dacca, Jugder, Balasore, and 
Patna, with Pondicherry, and Karikal, Mahé, on the coast of 
Malabar, and a factory at. Surat. England, by the 17th article 
of the treaty, consented to the abolition of all previous articles 
touching Dunkirk. 

Of the treaty of commerce, of the 26th September, 1786, and 
which was the necessary complement of the 18th article of the 
peace of Versailles, a different opinion should be expressed. 
This treaty was negotiated by M. Gerard de Rayneval, chief 
clerk in the Bureau des Affaires Etrangeres, who afterwards 
managed the private correspondence of Louis XVI. with the 
ambassadors, and by Mr. W. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland. 
This was an exception to the general inefficiency of English 
diplomacy. But it should be remembered, that France was 
then in the agonies preceding the revolution ; and further, that 
in this portion of his foreign policy, Mr. Pitt had the surpassing 
advantage of Mr. Fox’s support. 

There can be no question that the energy and force of the 
popular sentiment—often right, though sometimes erroneous, 
and sometimes obstinately and wilfully wrong—have occasionally 
interfered with the success of negotiations. But this is one of 
the evils inseparable from a free government. The French 
court, from the death of Louis XIV., was anxious to pursue a 
pacific policy, to improve their marine, and to pursue Colbert’s 
maxim, that a long war was not for the benefit of France. But 
the democratic party, which had been formed before the death 
of Louis XV., employed diplomatic agents at every court, to 
upset and overturn the pacific policy of that king’s ambassadors.+ 
This is one of the few disadvantages attendant upon constitu- 
tional states in negotiation; but, per contra, such states also 
enjoy some pre-eminent advantages. In such states foreign 
powers do not co-operate with domestic factions, as they some- 
times do in more absolute monarchies. 

Presence of mind, coolness, and firmness, tell oftener in 
negotiation than mere talent and learning. The presence of 


* Martens, 1 vol. 459. 
t Vide La Politique de tous les Cabinets de l'Europe. 
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mind of Augustus, who was of doubtful valour, obtained an 
ascendancy over Mare Antony, a brave soldier, but wanting in 
proper firmness. 

Richelieu preferred firmness and patience in a negotiator to 
any other qualities. Suppleness, no doubt, often supplies the 
place of patience, and the man who can tack and veer was 
formerly not without his value; but the time for using these small 
wares has now passed for ever. They have been worn threadbare 
by a politician of our own day, and are foul in the nostrils of every 
civilized nation. In the middle ages, and in Italian courts, 
such tricks may have been necessary, but they are unsuitable to 
constitutional states. A pope of Rome is recorded to have said 
of the Abbé Polignac :—‘ This young man always appears to 
be of my opinion at first, but at the end of the conversation, I 
find I am of his.’ Such an “artful dodge” and dissembler would 
be disrelished now by all pure and honest men. An attempt 
has been made by some French writers to attribute the science 
of negotiation to Mazarin. But the science existed before the 
time of the wily cardinal, or even of that good King Dagobert 
who, according to the old rhyme, mit sa culotte a Cenvers, and 
France, and other modern countries, as well as Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, had produced great negotiators. The words of the 
wise man are, to the letter, true. There és really nothing new 
under the sun. The ablest men that have appeared in France 
since Mazarin’s time, have followed a different system to the 
cardinal, and have eschewed that small tricky and artificial 
system unworthy of a great nation. Don Louis de Haro, a 
competent judge, said that Mazarin had the greatest defect of 
which a politician could be guilty, that of wishing to be always 
sly, sharp, and clever. Mornay, and Temple, and Chesterfield, 
pursued a different course—they had the “ volto sciolto”—they 
concealed nothing, and yet succeeded in all their negotiations. 
Cardinal Janson, as good a courtier as a negotiator, thought 
neither art went a great way in negotiation, and he was not 
far wrong. Louis XIV. once asked him where he had learned 
so much about diplomacy. “Sire,” said he, “it was when I 
was Bishop of Digne, running about with a dark lantern in my 
hand to make a mayor of Aix.” The art of negotiating is not 
now therefore the art of mere intrigue, and henceforth it will 
be less than ever so. We do not say that a negotiator should 
not serve himself at all times by the passions of others, but he 
should neither lie nor cheat. The model of a perfect negotiator 
is a difficult model to find, and a still more difficult one to 
sketch ; but in this pacifie age, such a character becomes more 
than ever necessary. Nations will soon be so united in the 
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bonds of brotherhood, peace, and commerce, by rail and by 
steam, by inter-communication and improved education, that a 
good ambassador will stand in the stead of an army of 100,000 
strong. Such a man should have the art of speaking and 
writing with effect. He should have courage, presence of mind, 
eloquence, and incorruptible integrity. He should study politics 
to furnish him with principles of action ; history, to give him ex- 
perience ; ; philosophy, to teach him to reason; and the best 
specimens of eloquence and literature, to afford him models of 
expression and of composition. 

Such studies should give a zest and flavour to his other ac- 
quirements, and will enable him to vary the graver labours, 
economical and commercial, that will eventually soon fall to 
his department. Eloquence, and the power of ready expression, 
must be of the greatest use to an ambassador. Bacon remarks 
that the cleverest and ablest statesmen have always been men of 
letters, and Sully tells us that the eloquence and the reputation 
of the Cardinal du Perron served him better than all the finesse 
of others. Varied acquirements must always be of immense 
advantage to a man thrown into various societies, amidst various 
nations ; but none will stand the ambassador in greater stead than 
a ready ‘and persuasive eloquence. Pyrrhus allowed that he had 
gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas than by his own 
sword. In no respect has the inefficiency of our diplomatic staff 
been more remarkable than in regard to commerce. This can 
no longer be permitted to continue. The most wanton and 
impolitic neglect of British interests has been too often felt 
by British merchants and manufacturers in foreign states. 
British ministers and consuls are too often ignorant of their 
duty, and of the first principles of trade, and are sometimes 
disposed to treat with supercilious contempt men, their su- 
periors in every mental and moral qualification, who call on 
them for redress. Till the diplomacy of the country is entirely 
remodelled, these grave errors must continue to be exemplified. 
Diplomacy must be thrown as open to every aspirant as it was 
in the days of Cromwell in England, or in the days of Napoleon 
in France, when Bignon, Maret, Caulaincourt, Duroc, Reinhardt, 
Champagny, De Pradt, and others, rose from humble station 
by the force of their talents alone to be ministers and ambas- 
sadors. Our eldest daughter, America, has shown us a fine 
example in this respect. In America, men of learning, sense, 
and talent, considerable lawyers, or public writers or pro- 
fessors, not lean-witted lordlings, are chosen for the different 
missions. Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Pinkney, Rufus King, 
Pickering, Randolph, Morris, Everett, Rush, Wheaton, Mac- 
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lean, Clay, Gallatin, Washington Irving, Hughes, Waddy 
' Thompson, and N. P. Willis, have all been either well-read 
lawyers or professors, public writers, or men of letters. We 
should like to have pointed out to us the negotiation in which 
Brother Jonathan has been outwitted. It were time that the bar 
of England should be had recourse to, and be allowed to furnish 
the same quota of able men which it furnished in the days of 
Cromwell. 

Within the last dozen years, it was necessary to send men 
specially out to do the work of ignorant or inefficient ambassa- 
dors, as the late Mr. Villiers, brother of Lord Clarendon, the late 
Sir Henry Parnell, Dr. Bowring, Mr. M‘Gregor, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, and even an Ex-Proctor in the person of 
Mr. Rothery. This cannot be any longer permitted. In the most 
despotic states, the diplomatic career is more open than in 
England, as may be proved by the examples of Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, and Russia. Of the Russian, Prussian, and modern 
French school of diplomacy, or of the English consular system, 
we have not left ourselves space to speak. But this is a large 
subject, and will afford scope for a separate article. 


Arr. II. Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New Zealand. 
By Georce Frencu Anoas. Smith, Elder, and Co., 1846. 

(2.) Five Years’ Experience in Australia-Felix. By G. H. Hayvon. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1846. 


AmoneG the many peculiarities of this peculiar age, the loco- 
motive tendency is, we think, one that may fairly be allowed 
to occupy a place of prominence. The world has, in its old age, 
taken to gadding; and segregation, not congregation, is the 
order of the day. North, south, east, west—go where you will, 
you cannot fail of encountering shoals of your erratic country- 
men, in eager pursuit of pleasure, health, and science ; or haply 
led on by that vague feeling of restlessness which induces 
the sufferer to imagine he should be happy on any spot save the 
one on which he is unfortunate enough to be placed. The 
rigours of the north cannot daunt them, nor yet the fervid ter- 
rors of the south arrest their headlong progress. Twenty de- 
grees below the freezing, or as many above the frying point, are 
both alike to your determined traveller. Nor does age or sex 
appear to afford the slightest protection from this influenza. 
Your great-grandmother, in all probability, is, under medical 
direction, wintering somewhere about the equator; your maiden 
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aunts, aged and excellent, have selected the Great Desert, as 
offering remarkable facilities for elegant retirement ; and that 


jocund troop of cousins, nobody knows what is become of them; 
only there is a rumour that one of them is seeking his fortune in 
the Isle of Disappointment, and thatthe rest are gone on a sketch- 


ing expedition to that of Desolation. 


Human beings in this day 


are like dust strewn on an electrified surface ; each endeavours 
to get as far as possible from his neighbours,—and then, how 
afflictive, on reaching your own ultima thule, to find that a couple 
of thousands of your compatriots have already preceded you, 
bent on the same errand. Solitude is a thing not to be thought 
of, for the very waste places of the earth are overrun with fine 


ladies and gentlemen. 


Robinson Crusoe was a fortunate man; 


he had his island to himself. The east used to be thought 
rather exclusive ; but that, alas! has become matter of tradition. 


Egypt is now as thronged as an English watering-place. 


The 


land of the Pyramids, with all its relics, and associations, and 
fragments of a fine philosophy, that (as in distorted shadows 
cast by the declining sun) images to us the earliest revelations 
of Divine truth—even that occult region has been profaned by 
irreverent eyes, and rude hands that have not scrupled to tear 
away the obscure veil which has so long shrouded its forlorn 
splendours, tricking out its faded glories with the veriest tinsel 


of Cockaigne ! 


Well, be it so! 


Our locomotive friends must, we suppose, 


have it their own way; nor shall we object, so long as they do 


not withhold from us a similar concession. 


For our own part, 


we must own that we see no reason in foregoing our, perchance, 
idle preference for fire-side travelling, so long as voluminous 
information concerning every country under heaven is laid down 
by waggon loads at our very door; and strange skies, and 
stranger lands—thanks to the busy and graphic pens of the wan- 
dering tribe !—are already as familiar to us—shall we be forgiven 
so undignified a comparison ?—as the parish pump! At times, 
certainly, it must be confessed, that our loyalty to this stay-at- 
home creed is not altogether unshaken ; and (though we forfeit 
our reputation for consistency by the ingenuous acknowledg- 
ment) during the icy horrors that we are just now enduring, we 
sigh for the sunny islands of the south. Nay, more, could a 
wish be substituted for that ordinary mode of transport thither, 
that three months’ voyage which ‘ takes a large slice out of a 
man’s life,’ we should at this present moment be scraping ac- 
quaintance with the kangaroos of the Austral continent, or 
plunging into the genial glades and woods of New Zealand, in- 


stead of shivering by a fire of coals, that have apparently for- 
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gotten that it is their plain and obvious duty to give out heat; 
or wearing out our excellent eyes in vain attempts to see, amidst 
the ‘palpable obscure’ of a noon-day fog. And should our 
friends on the table tempt us to set off to the antipodes, (as 
who would not be tempted under such circumstances?) we 
might, in such far-away regions, rely upon the further advan- 
tage of not finding the world and his better-half there before us. 
There is rather too much trouble both in the getting to and 
living in the islands of the Southern Pacific, for them to be as 
populous as most other of the haunts of our restless country- 
men, who make their annual migrations as regularly as the 
swallows. 

Yet are these islands not lacking in interest (far from it) of 
other kinds than that arising out of natural causes. Rich and 
fair lands, that have apparently been unused since the creation, 
first laid open to the enterprise of civilized man in this late 
period of the world’s history, cannot but afford matter of 
strangely fascinating thought, mingled with vague speculations 
as to their probable future rank in the scale of nations. And 
looking at the slow, gradual process by which other countries 
have emerged from barbarism, the mind almost grows dizzy 
with the idea of the rapid evolution of events which must in- 
evitably take place if these are destined to play any important 
part in the concluding acts of the mundane drama. 

The Australian continent is in particular worthy the atten- 
tion of a thinking mind, considering that it has, within so brief 
a period since its discovery, risen into such singular importance 
to our own country. Who would have thought, when Cook first 
set his foot on these wild shores, that they should, in less than 
one century, be the scene of so much English business and 
bustle? And, small as is the portion thus occupied in compa- 
rison of the vast extent of Australian territory,—mere patches 
of civilization on an area of more than three-fourths that of the 
whole European continent,—it is yet rapidly and almost dail 
increasing; the settlement of Port Essington, in the north, (1838,) 
completing our colonization of its four principal divisions: the 
northern, the eastern, New South Wales, including its depen- 
dency, Australia Felix; the southern, and western Australia, 
the scene of the well known Swan River settlement. Nor, under 
such circumstances, can any information, additional to that 
which we already possess, relative either to the peculiar fea- 
tures of the country, or to the manners, habits, and castoms of 
its native inhabitants, be otherwise than useful and interesting. 

With regard to South Australia, and some parts of the east, 
to which his Australian travels were limited, we are inclined to 
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think Mr. Angas a valuable guide to those who may wish to 
extend their acquaintance with the subject; and especially so, 
we should presume, to the intending emigrant, from his very 
close and exact observation of all that came under his vigilant 
notice. In this respect, he could scarcely be surpassed. The 
botanical, geological, and atmospherical, peculiarities of the 
countries which he visited, are minutely detailed at almost 
every mile of his laborious progress: and the Australian savage, 
the very lowest, surely, in the scale of humanity, stands,— 
nay, that is scarcely a suitable term—crouches before you in 
all the degradation and brutality of his degraded and brutalized 
nature. Differing from each other in some particulars, as do 
the various tribes of aborigines, a melancholy family likeness is 
found throughout the whole. Acknowledging no Supreme 
Being, destitute, apparently, of any religious observances, infe- 
rior alike in physical and intellectual conformation, wretched in 
the extreme as to their habitations and food, infanticide and 
cannibalism far from being unknown among them; we might 
be in danger of doubting whether such miserable creatures 
would ever be susceptible of the elevating influence of 
Christianity, were it not for the sure word of inspiration, which, 
as anticipating such despondency, has expressly declared that 
to these the ‘ salvation of God’ is sent, and that ‘they will hear 
it.’ Mysterious is it that man, who was made but ‘a little lower 
than the angels,’ should, by any process, be thus sunk to a level 
with the brute; and still more mysterious and awful does it 
become, when we consider the cause of this second fall, as 
brought before us in the same infallible record, and view it as 
the dreadful punishment of the children for the sins of the 
fathers ; who, ‘ because they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, were ‘ therefore given up to a reprobate mind.’ 
Truly, in turning over our author’s pages, we are often re- 
minded of the garden of Eden—with the serpent there. 

We will frankly own that the opening chapter did not pre- 
possess us in favour of these volumes, owing chiefly to the pro- 
digality with which it is strewn with adjectives. The succeed- 
ing ones are in the main so superior, sprightly, vivid, and manly 
in their style, that the writer, who in the preface apologizes for 
his want of skill in literary composition, will, perhaps, forgive 
our pointing out this redundance, which makes it rather heavy 
reading. ‘There is a sort of monotonous rhythm in this style of 
composition, which is very unpleasing to our ear; the regular 
beat, beat, produced by almost every noun, being furnished with 
its avant-courier (sometimes a couple) is enough to send one to 
sleep, only that it is so irritating. And if he will take in good 
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part the advice which we once in all humility tendered to a 

friend who submitted himself to our ill-natured criticism, and 
erase two-thirds of his adjectives, we can assure him his readers 
will like him all the better for it. We name it the rather that 
we think this fault, and his occasional tendency to what is called 
‘fine writing’ (than which we would any day rather have ‘rough 
notes’), are in danger of exciting an unjust prejudice against 
the remainder of the work. 

Mr. Angas left England in 1843, as we conjecture, for he 
does not give us the date, and was absent between two and 
three years ; during which time, he not only visited the most 
considerable settlements of New Zealand, and Australia (with 
the exception of its western coast) but penetrated into the inte- 
rior of both islands, making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
their natural features, and with the habits both of ‘ bush’ and 
savage life. ‘Two well-filled volumes are the results of his wan- 
dering; and, at the risk of paying him a somewhat equivocal 
compliment, we will commend his forbearance in not making 
them into three. People who write, should have some pity for 
those who read; and especially for conscientious reviewers, 
who do not feel themselves at liberty to go bounding like a 
kangaroo (we are growing Australian in our imagery) through a 
tiresome book, skipping page after page to reduce it to mode- 
rate dimensions. This privilege of ordinary readers must be 
foregone by the craft; who, groaning in these days under the 
author’s ‘ spinning jenny,’ feel personally indebted to any who 
present them with a firm, close-woven fabric, instead of length 
unmeasurable of flimsiness, whether ‘ wholesale, retail, or for 
exportation.” 

We pass over the details of his voyage, which was like most 
other long voyages, and bring him within sight of land—Kan- 
garoo Island, on the southern coast of Australia, on the 29th of 
December. It was on this island that the South Australian 
Company made their first settlement ; which was subsequently 
abandoned, as its want of water and scarcity of good soil ren- 
dered it totally unfit for the purposes of colonization. The site 
originally fixed upon for the first settlement in Australia-Felix, 
had to be abandoned for that of its present capital, Melbourne, 
for a similar reason, scarcity of water. In this vicinity numerous 
brown sharks waited to pay their respects to the strangers ; who 
very unhandsomely hooked one of them, and speedily devoted 
him to sundry inglorious uses, of which not the least so to a 
shark of spirit must have been that of feeding the kitten! The 
circumference of the fish is oddly described as being as large 


as that ‘of a good-sized innkeeper ;’ but whether this may be 
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intended as a compliment, or not, to the profession, we shall not 
take upon ourselves to say. The last day of the year was the 
last of this long voyage ; and the writer thus describes his first 
view of the ‘land of promise’ :— 


* At daybreak we saw the red sun come up from behind the darkly 
purple hills.... We gazed on South Australia; that high jagged 
ridge was Mount Lofty; yonder the mouth of the Onkaparinga River; 
and before us was Holdfast Bay. At last, the buildings of the city of 
Adelaide were descried glittering in the sunshine, and a shout of joy 
rose from the vessel’s deck . . . . Before us lay spread out a shore of 
white, dazzling sand, rising into a scrub of evergreens, like a shrubbery 
of strange vegetation. In a few moments the boat’s keel scraped the 
smooth sand, and we trod on the shores of South Australia. Shells 
lay scattered along the beach; star-bright, and new flowers peeped up 
from the soil; the banksia, the euphorbia, and the casuarina, lent a 
peculiar character to the foliage, and all presented a strangely foreign 
air. 

Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, where Mr. Angas 
first landed, is certainly a wonderful place ; especially when we 
recollect that it is but ten years since this division of the island 
was colonized. We should call it a mushroom city, from the 
rapidity of its growth, but that such an appellation would convey 
an idea utterly unworthy of its character and importance.- The 
port of Adelaide, which ee the appearance of a small town, 
is situated at the head of a creek, navigable for the largest 
vessels, and affording good harbourage, about seven miles from 
the sea. The city, which is judiciously laid out to accommodate 
a larger population than it now contains, stands on a gentle 
acclivity on both banks of the Torrens, and contains about 
7000 inhabitants. Its 


‘situation is pleasing and picturesque; it is surrounded by rich, level 
land, with park-like scenery, and backed by a range of bold mountains, 
that in their ever-varying tints afford a constant succession of delight- 
ful pictures throughout the day. In the early mornings of winter, the 
mountains may be seen wrapped in mist, with here and there a peak 
struggling with the sunshine; or anon, with black and angry clouds 
hanging about their summits. During the sultry heat of a January 
morning, before the sea-breeze has set in, they frequently assume a 
strange, milky appearance, while in the sunshine of the afternoon they 
look radiant with mellow tints; but when the unclouded sun sets over 
the gulf, the mountains are bathed in a violet splendour, known only 
to the brilliant climate of Australia. This is peculiarly observable on 
the Mount Lofty range, from its position facing the western gulf. At 
the moment the dazzling sun, that has all day blazed in unclouded 
glory over head, touches the deep blue horizon of the gulf, the whole 
range of mountains to the eastward exhibits an effect more like the 
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result of some chemical fire than of the ordinary course of nature: 
sometimes they appear of a purple or violet hue, at others, the entire 
range glows with the most exquisite rose colour. ‘This pageant is but 
of momentary duration; and it is a most beautiful sight to watch, from 
beneath the chequered shade of a vine-trellised verandah, the changes 
from violet to purple, until the mountains stand out in hard relief 
against the still roseate sky, their masses appearing deeply blue in the 
clear evening atmosphere.’ 


But there are other advantages to be enjoyed beside fine 


scenery; which is very good in its place, but not to be com- 
pared with what follows : 


‘In Adelaide, all the comforts and luxuries of life may be obtained; 
and an individual who is pining in the cold-catching and uncertain 
climate of Great Britain—struggling to keep up the necessary appear- 
ances of fashionable life, and to be a ‘somebody,’ upon a very limited 
income—may, by changing his abode to the genial climate of South 
Australia, live like a little prince, and become a ‘somebody’ with the 


same amount of income upon which he could barely exist in Eng- 
land.’ 


Pleasant this, for those whose desires are larger than their 
means. And Mr. Haydon says equally civil things of Mel- 
bourne: at least, so far as cheapness is concerned. 


“ Rebecca and her daughters” have, we fear, sunk under the 
strong hand of the law; or we should have had pleasure in pre- 
senting them with the cheering fact, that there is only one turn- 
pike in the whole colony ! 

Mr. Angas very soon quitted Adelaide on a journey to the 
lake country, pursuing his way on the Mount Barker road, 
eastward of the city ; through plains, picturesque defiles, glens, 
the ‘ stringy-bark’ forests, ‘that clothe the mountainous iron- 
stone ranges, sandy heaths, and the great eucalyptus scrub, 
which extends nearly to the river Murray, and runs north- 
ward for a considerable distance. The ‘scrub’ is one of 
the characteristic features of an Australian scene; belts of it 
frequently intersect the good country, and many miles are 
covered with it, extending almost like a blue and level sea towards 
the horizon. The gum bushes of which this scrub is composed, 
rise from three to ten, or twelve feet high, and grow close 
together, forming one vast copse, and the soil is little better than 
a loose light sand.’ 

The Murray is a noble stream, rising among the Australian 
Alps, and watering the interior for a course of 1200 miles, before 
it reaches the lake Alexandrina, whence it empties its waters into 
Encounter Bay. But like many other of the Australian rivers, 
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-a bar of sand at its mouth interferes with the entrance from 
the sea, of vessels of large size. 
Lake Albert is connected with the former lake by a narrow 
‘outlet, and the country around has a light soil, scattered over 
with trees, while elegant and richly coloured wild flowers deck 
‘the underwood. The trees of Australia (as well as those of 
New Zealand) are all evergreen; so that the landscape 
flourishes in perpetual foliage, though generally of a somewhat 
-sombre tint. It is, however, to be observed that English trees, 
_which have been introduced there, retain their English habits, 
and shed their leaves as usual. The soil is very various in its 
quality ; the she-oak generally indicating that which is inferior, 
‘while the blackwood-tree denotes a ‘rich, good country. This 
‘variety of very good and very bad, may explain the widely 
' differing accounts which have at times reached us from settlers ; 
some describing the country as a sort of heaven upon earth, 
others, as the extreme opposite to that place! And according 
_to his good or bad lot has the emigrant spoken. Such mistakes 
may be expected to occur in the first planting of a newly 
discovered region; as the surveying of it is extended and 
‘improved, we may hope such vital errors will less often be 
committed. It evidently abounds in fertile and desirable land, 
if aman will but exercise discretion in choosing his loca- 
tion. Captain Sturt, in his exploring expedition, particu- 
-larly notices the extent of good land in the valley of the 
- Murray; while, to illustrate the diversified nature of the 
country, we may mention, that from one point on the Coorong 
(a backwater inlet from the sea, extending from the mouth of the 
Murray, ninety miles, parallel to the coast,) for a distance of 
seventy miles, east and south east, there is not a blade of grass, 
- nor a drop of water during the dry season. 
Of the climate our author speaks in glowing terms. He 
- describes it as— 


‘one perpetual succession of spring and summer; no leafless trees 
spread out their bare branches against a wintry sky—no sharp-nipping 
easterly winds pierce to the marrow—never does the glittering mantle 
of snow cover its verdant plains, and the rigours of our northern 
winters are unknown. The so-called winter, or wet season, is an inter- 
mixture of heavy showers, and occasional days of continued rain, with 
the most charming weather imaginable .... Although the thermo- 
meter frequently registers a very high degree of temperature, yet, 
' owing to the extreme dryness and transparency of the air, that lassi- 
tude and oppression which are experienced in the tropics—even at a 
- lower temperature, as indicated by the thermometer—are totally 
unknown in South Australia... . There is said to be a great similarity, 
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in many respects, between South Australia and Palestine; and from 
my own observation, I can testify, that the climate of South Australia 


is equal to that of the finest districts I have visited on the shores of the 
Mediterranean.’ 


In this respect it has an advantage over New South Wales, 
in which the hot winds are more felt, and less rain falls. But 
it must not be supposed that there are no drawbacks to all 
this; fierce gales, and awful rains, at times harass the unpro- 
tected traveller. Indeed, one gentleman, in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Hawden (which is only a lake in the rainy season) 
was regularly washed out of bed about one o’clock in the 
morning ; and, happy man! got so accustomed to the opera- 
tion, as rather to like it than otherwise. Such a one, we should 
say, was born to be a settler. 

Several of the native tribes came under Mr. Angas’s notice 
while visiting this division (the southern) of the island ; which, 
all agreeing in the main resemblances of savage life, yet differed 
in some respects as to their customs and modes of life; while 
between their languages, or dialects, there is so much dissimi- 
larity as to render them scarcely intelligible to each other. 
Their numbers are not considerable, owing to their scanty and 
precarious subsistence. The New Hollander seems to have 
as little idea of making himself comfortable as any man. 
On the banks of the Murray, and in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes, and Encounter Bay, they are numerous; but some 
districts may be travelled for days together in one direction 
without meeting a single native. Anecdotes of savages are, 
generally, so much alike, that we shall say little of Mr. Angas’s 
adventures with them. Much wretchedness, much simplicity 
and ignorance, with occasionally a little cunning, make up 
the recital. Some of their customs are, even for savages, 
peculiarly revolting. In the vicinity of Lake Albert the natives 
use the skulls of their friends for drinking-vessels; and 
amongst the tribes at Moreton Bay, New South Wales, 
children are, after death, eaten by their parents, in token of 
grief and affection. Of one of their modes of interment, Mr. 
Angas gives us a sketch (p. 70), which is, to us, peculiarly 
horrible. It might furnish a new idea for the nightmare ; and, 
for the benefit of those who wish for variety in this distressing 
affection, we give the reference ; for those who are content 
with its stereotyped horrors, we have too much consideration 
to hazard the infliction of a novelty in their nocturnal suffering, 
by transferring it to our page. 

From this journey to the Murray, Mr. Angas returned to 
Adelaide ; and we next find him on an exploring expedition 
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along the south-east coast, in company with the then governor, 
Captain Grey; a gentleman who now fills the same onerous 
om responsible office in New Zealand. They set off in the 
regular ‘bush’ style; tether-ropes and pannikins were slung 
to their saddles, while provisions for two months, with tents, 
bedding, instruments, &c., were conveyed in drays. The party 
amounted to eighteen in number, including five of the mounted 
olice, who are regarded by the natives as belonging to the 
ighest order of white men; a little coming down, perhaps, 
from the estimation in which they were at first held in some 
parts of the country ; that of being centaurs! Doubtless, the 
hero of the glazed hat is as formidable to them, as is, to us 
here at home, a huge, mounted dragoon; who, with his heavy 
accoutrements and powerful steed, always, in our eyes, appears 
like a little emblem of something much greaterthan himself. They 
again proceeded eastward from Adelaide, and passed the first night 
at Mount Basher ; (30 miles S8.E. by E. from the former place ;) a 
fine district, whose cool climate renders it adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of English fruits, for which the plains are too hot. The site for 
a new township has been here fixed upon, near the banks of 
the Bremer. They fell in with their drays, which had preceded 
them, at a sheep station on this river; and the following picture 
of their encampment for the night may not be uninteresting to 
those who wish to have some idea of life in the wilds :— 


‘It was a bleak-looking place; all the grass had been eaten up by 
the sheep. There were two large pools of water, and on the margin 
of one of them stood a shepherd’s hut. ‘The unexpected arrival of so 
numerous a party had quite taken this miserable hut by storm; and 
although half the roof was off, and one of the two apartments had no 
covering but the heavens, it now formed a very acceptable shelter for 
a motley group of policemen, bullock-drivers, shepherds, bushmen, and 
others, who were gathered round the log-fire, beguiling the hours of 
night with ‘ bush’ talk and tales. Though half the roof was wanting, 
the party looked extremely snug by the blazing and cheerful firelight. 
Across the hut there stretched a beam, or rather the trunk of a she- 
oak tree; and a sheep, just skinned, and slung across it, formed a 
depending centre-piece. Bags, sacks, and bundles, resorted to by those 
who desired repose, were huddled together in a corner; a tin lamp, fed 
with mutton fat, stood upon a block that served as a table; and a few 
chests formed enviable seats round the fire. In the thatch of reeds 
overhead there were a variety of characteristic trophies, such as black 
cockatoos’ feathers, wild dogs’ brushes, emu eggs and plumes, with 
here and there a native spear or a throwing-stick. The fleas were 
extremely active, as the re-habitation of the hut had only been effected 
a week previous to the arrival of our party; a gipsey-crock was boiling 
over the fire containing salt meat; a large ‘damper’ was just in the act 
of being removed from the fire, and tin pannikins circulated freely, 
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filled with the harmless beverage of ‘tea-kettle tea. One man was 
‘gone to bed’ upon the sacks, and the others were grouped in every 
possible attitude around the fire.’ 


‘Damper, it should be said, is one of the innumerable prepa- 

rations of flour and water, (nothing more,) which, under the 
‘various aliases of‘ dough-boys,’ ‘leather-jackets,’ ‘ Johnny-cakes,’ 
‘ beggars in the pan,’ and the aforesaid, forms so important an 
item in‘bush’ cookery. Damper, tea, and mutton, (for the 
settlers in the bush are the most determined tea-drinkers in the 
world,) or, for variety, mutton, tea, and damper, are the leading 
matters in their bill of fare. 

But such luxurious doings as those above quoted were not to 
be had every day ; miserable ul fresco breakfasts of heavy damper 
and salt beef, with the accompaniment of pouring rain; tents, 
labouring under the delusion of their being balloons, and endea- 
vouring, amid ‘ awful squalls’ to act accordingly; or, changing 
their minds, being blown about the heads of the wights beneath ; 
freezing nights, spent without food, fire, or shelter, in a pine 
forest; together with a couple of days’ consecutive fasting ; all 
these may be encountered by the traveller in search of the 
‘sublime and beautiful’ in Australia. We must do Mr. Angas 
the justice of saying, that he fairly sets the rough, as well as the 
smooth, before his readers. If he goes into ecstasies at some 
splendid expanse of country, or gorgeous vegetation, he, with 
equal fidelity, comments upon the unutterable dreariness of the 
next bit of scrub, or sandy waste, that it may be his lot to traverse. 
So that if one page should tempt us to turn emigrants, the next 
makes us equally content to stay at home. His favourable re- 
marks on this colony, (South Australia,) are not, we think, more 
so, than those penned by Captain Stokes, in his record of the 
late exploring expedition undertaken by command of the 
Admiralty. 

The usual alternations of country, both landscape, soil, and 
foliage, come under our view during this journey. There 
appears to have been, at some former time, much volcanic action 
in this island and its neighbourhood; and we have so curious, 
as well as so striking an account of one of the extinct craters, 
that we must extract it. 


‘Mount Gambier is composed of the united shells, or walls of three 
distinct craters (each containing a lake of water) that rise in abrupt 
peaks from a rich and level country composed of a dark, volcanic soil. 
After toiling up the outward slopes of the mountain at the most acces- 
sible place we could find, the sudden view of the interior of the largest 
erater burst upon us, and called forth our rapturous admiration. It 
was, indeed, a glorious and enchanting scene; a vast, hollow basin, as 
it were, shut out from the world by the walls of lava that surrounded 
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it, and covered with emerald verdure, burnished to a bright meéallic 
green, by the golden tints of evening, that now lit up with a fairy-like 
radiance’ (O how we wish that hackneyed adjective, fairy-like, were 
transported for the term of its natural life!) ‘ this smiling solitude, once 
the region of subterranean fires. Small hills, like miniature craters, 
interspersed among plains and valleys, carpeted with grass of the most 
velvet smoothness, scattered about with afew blackwood, or mimosa trees, 
formed one portion of this enchanted dell. At its western extremity, 
terrace above terrace rose along the side of the mountain; and caverns 
of beautiful red lava opened here and there. But the most fascinating 
sight, as we stood gazing on this scene of preternatural beauty, was 
the deep still lake that filled the other half of the crater; its black, 
volcanic waters, never ruffled by the wind, lay in calm repose at the 
base of lofty cliffs of pure white coral, every line of which was mirrored 
on its tranquil bosom. Some tern were swimming over the lake, and 
several smaller lakes or ponds ornamented the green carpet of this 
wondrous spot, that appeared more like some scene of enchantment, 
conjured up by the magic wand of Prospero, than a bright and palpable 
reality. The declining sun threw orange and amber reflections across 
the sky; and as the light faded away, the steep walls of the crater 
looked solemn and terrible; the cold mists of night settled upon the 
lake, and the scene of fairy loveliness was changed to one of lonely 
grandeur. All was still, save the shrieking of the owl; and as the 
moon rose up from behind the dark peaks of lava, the effect was beau- 
tiful in the extreme; the soft silvery light bathing every object in that 
vapoury splendour which adds sublimity to the landscape. We 
bivouacked for the night within the crater, our fires glimmering like 
stars along the edge of the lake.’ 


A beautiful scene, but not well depicted. There is arawness 
in the colouring which offends our taste; and shows that the 
writer has fallen into the not uncommon error of mistaking glare 
for richness. Yet who would ever think of comparing, in point 
of effect, the crude, bright tints of a Turner, with the deep, 
mellow tone of a Claude? Our artist-author will understand us 
when we say, that the pictures in these volumes generally want 
scumbling. 

At sunrise, the travellers left this spot, and passed eastward 
through ‘a splendid country,’ where flocks of. kangaroos were 
feeding under the trees. Queer creatures are these; there are 
few things to us more amusing than the extreme solemnity with 
which they betake themselves to their saltatory mode of pro- 
gression ; the odd contrast between the innocent gravity of the 
unconscious animal, and the frolicsome character of its hop-skip- 
and -jump-movement, is irresistibly ludicrous. Not that we have 
ever studied them in their native wilds; ours, alas! is but a 
zoological-gardens’ acquaintance with them: that refinement of 
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modern ignorance and cruelty which cages wild animals in order 
to learn their forest nature! The next day, on the borders of 
Lake Frome, they surprised a party of natives; who possessing, 
as they thought, the ‘ better part of valour,’ took to their heels, 
all but one old woman, who was incapable of flight. To her, 
damper was given, which, through fright, she kept eating till 
nearly choked; when suddenly snatching the handkerchief of 
one of the party, she sprang into the mud and reeds, where she 
rejoined her companions, to whom ‘she doubtless recounted 
her adventure that night over a dish of fried tadpoles !” 

What a dish! and yet our shrimps and prawns might, doubt- 
less, seem as objectionable to one unaccustomed to them ; for, 
before cooking, there is no denying that they are anything but 
tempting in their appearance. Among the various articles of 
food used by these people may be enumerated some particularly 
detestable ones; and we are inclined to think a few copies of 
Mrs. Rundell might not be ill-bestowed upon them. Shark, in 
a state of decomposition ! is a favourite delicacy ; together with 
a peculiar species of grub or caterpillar ;—by way of game we 
presume, except we ought rather to look upon roasted moths in 
that light. Of the‘ grubs’ indeed, we would speak respectfully, 
as our author informs us, that they are not only ‘agreeable in 
flavour, but resemble in taste the most delicious cream.’ It was 
time for him to come home, if this opinion implies a probatum 
est on the part of the writer. The receipt for potted pigeons, 
might, we should imagine, have been advantageously disposed of 
to Gunter: but as, with indiscreet liberality, Mr. Angas has 
communicated it gratuitously to his readers, we feel that we can- 
not do better than in offering our humble aid to extend the fame 
of this culinary novelty. Potted pigeons, then, a l’Australienne 
(we like to give things French names,) are ‘ pigeons boiled down 
in their own fat, and kept in a gourd until perfectly rancid.— 
N.B. no salt! We feel relieved on seeing that the personal 
probatum est which introduces this receipt includes a ‘much 
against my inclination.’ 

While on so unsavoury a subject, we may add, that the New 
Zealander is not, in these matters, one whit better than his 
neighbours. With him, maize (a staple article of diet) is steeped 
in water for weeks, till black with decay, and is then made into 
gruel or cakes, along with shark, often ancient in its character ; 
a dish which frequently occasioned much distress to the olfac- 
tories of our traveller; while one of the native sweetmeats con- 
sists of fruits compressed and kept till musty ; and worse (always 
supposing that possible) than musty! On one occasion, Mr. 
Angas had to send away from his tent door a chief’s little boy, 
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as the flavour from a cake that he was eating, of the above ex- 
quisite composition, was ‘ more than any nose that had the re- 
motest claim to civilization could in any way tolerate.’ Truly, 
their cuisine might be improved! Things of this sort are pre- 
cisely what we could not endure. All the enjoyment of the 
rich and ever-varying landscape, the luxuriant vegetation, the 
star-like or glowing wild flowers, the primeval forests of titanic 
growth, and the mysterious delight of ours being, perchance, 
the first gaze that has fallen upon that fair creation ; would, with 
us, utterly vanish before the complicated scourge of dirt, (a 
stronger noun would suit the case,) of insect life, (those ‘ creeping 
things,’ we mean, which one is ready to wish had not gone ‘up into 
the ark,’) and of loathsomeness in every imaginable and unima- 
ginable character. 

After leaving this place, Lake Frome, they at night regained 
Rivoli Bay, after having traversed 200 miles of country, the 
greater portion of which had the advantage of a good soil, ex- 
cellent pastures, and abundant water ; this last being an essential 
which in the earlier settlements (as in that of Kingscote, Kan- 
garoo Island, and Williamstown, in Australia Felix) occa- 
sionally escaped the attention of those concerned. The de- 
tails of this south-east journey would perhaps afford as good 
an idea of the peculiar nature of the country as description 
can give: hills, glens, forests, park-like expanses, flat, poor 
country, rich dark soil, salt lagoons, sand-hills, ‘ scrub,’ lme- 
stone tracts in endless succession; as much beauty, and as 
much dreariness, as man could have, make up the picture. We 
might give further extracts from this interesting part of the 
work; but if we keep lingering in South Australia, we shall 
never get to New Zealand ; and thither must we also follow the 
writer, though we can but take a rapid glance at this scene 
of his enterprise. Uy 

It will be remembered that Cook, in 1770, discovered that 
New Zealand consisted of two large islands, divided by a strait 
which now bears his name. Of these, the northern (and best 
known), New Ulster, was colonized by the New Zealand Com- 
pany in 1840; and the whole, including the small southern 
island, was proclaimed a distinct and independent colony of 
Great Britain, 1841; Auckland, near its northern extremity, 
being fixed upon as the seat of government. The remarks 
which we have already made on the accuracy of Mr. Angas’s 
observation during his Australian tour, will apply with equal 
justice to the record of his visit to this colony. Mr. Angas 
sailed from Adelaide in the month of July the same year; and, 
after narrowly escaping being wrecked in one of the sudden 
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gales to which the coasts of New Zealand are peculiarly liable, 
cast anchor in Port Nicholson ; a fine harbour, but from its po- 
sition at the south-eastern entrance of Cook’s straits, open to 
the heavy gales which frequently blow from that quarter in the 
winter season. At sunrise they beheld before them ‘a pic- 
‘turesque and beautiful bay, backed by thickly-wooded moun- 
‘tains,’ and the town of Wellington, the principal settlement of 
the New Zealand Company, which contains about 3000 inha- 
bitants, and had a more imposing appearance than our voyager 
had anticipated. Its site, however, does not appear to have 
been selected with sufficient judgment; as, from the hilly cha- 
racter of the country around Port Nicholson, there is a great 
want of land suitable for cultivation. The settlers, Mr. Angas 
‘informs us, are still dependent on supplies of flour from South 
Australia and Van Dieman’s Land; having been unable to raise 
sufficient for their own consumption. The beauty of the land- 
scape, and forest scenery, with its tropically luxuriant foliage, 
must be poor compensation for such a want. The situation of 
Auckland, latitude 36° 51’ south, about ninety miles south of the 
Bay of Islands, would seem greatly superior ; as, in addition to its 


possessing a good harbour, it has the further advantages of a. 


more genial climate, and abundance of land suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Its site is an undulating district, which bears evidence to 
the former existence of extensive volcanic action, as indeed do 
the islands generally. 


‘Many of the houses in Auckland are good, and the shops in Short- 
land Crescent, which is built on the slope of a hill leading to the 
church, are respectable even in the eyes of Furopeans. The barracks 
are built of scoria, and stand on the summit of a cliff overlooking the 
harbour, [ Waitemata harbour.] The church, too, a pleasing structure, 
is a conspicuous object from the sea. Government House is a long 
wooden building, with verandahs and gable roofs; and its trellices being 
covered richly with clematis and a variety of beautiful flowers, it has 
an attractive appearance. It stands on a lawn, looking towards 
Hauraki Gulf, across which a most extensive prospect opens of pic- 
turesque islands, with the blue mountains of the Great Barrier visible 
to seaward. Some of the sheltered bays to the right of the town are 
extremely beautiful, and the tasteful houses and villas of the better 
class of settlers, embowered among the dark foliage of the pohutw- 
kaua trees, with gardens teeming with European flowers that thrive 
in unbounded luxuriance in the genial climate of New Zealand, appear 
remarkably enticing.’ 


But (there is always a but) at this time money was so scarce in 
Auckland, that Mr. Angas frequently received a promissory note 
for sixpence! It numbers about 2000 inhabitants, and might 
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have been a flourishing spot but for the spirit of over specula- 
tion which has prevailed in it. 

The wild flowers of New Zealand are especially beautiful and 
magnificent. The clematis may be seen spreading itself over the 
topmost branches of trees, and affording garlands with which the 
native girls wreathe their dark hair; the fuschia is indigenous to 
iits forests ; the horopito, with its profusion of rich and delicate 
wax-like blossoms, of every shade, from pinkish white to the 
deepest crimson, fills the air with a mingled perfume of hyacinth 
and jasmine; and Javishly are they strewn among the dark and 
glossy green of the luxuriant woods. Though even these must 
yield the palm to the stately rock lily of New South Wales, 
whose flower-stalk, growing often to a height of thirty feet, bears 
on its summit a crown of scarlet lilies several feet in circum-~ 
ference. Great quantities of rain fall throughout New Zealand ; 
but the atmosphere is so transparent, that it is remarkably 
healthy. Consumption, to which the natives are subject, seems 
to arise from injudicious clothing, and the extreme heat and 
closeness of their sleeping apartments; while their abstinence 
from salt with their food must, we should suppose, be utterly 
inimical to health. 

Mr. Angas’s journeys here were all performed on foot, that 
being the only mode of travelling of which the nature of the 
country admits; unlike that of Australia, where one may ride 
for hundreds of miles in almost any direction. Some idea may 
be formed of the difficulties of the ‘ pilgrim’s progress’ in this 
country, when we read that at times he has to cut or force his 


way through the dense and extensive forests. On one occasion 
our traveller says— 


‘We struck into the most awful and impenetrable forest and jungle 
we had yet encountered. Supple-jacks, fallen trees, and masses of 
-decayed vegetable matter impeded our progress; and to surmount these 
obstructions we were obliged to creep on our hands and knees through 
‘tangled brakes, jump over trunks of trees, slide down precipitous 
banks of slippery roots, and endure all manner of horrors and abomi- 
nations. On, and on, and on, we toiled—wading, creeping, jumping, 
‘sliding, and scrambling till sunset.’ And again, ‘Here we had no 
-alternative but to strip and ford the river, wading across the mud flats, 
into which we sank at every step nearly up to our middles. It was a 
-difficult matter to get our feet out of the mire, while thousands of 


small crabs kept biting our legs as we toiled slowly through the 
sludge.’ 


He who cannot ‘ rough it’ must even be content to keep out 
of New Zealand. But our author bears all his hardships with a 
-cheerful and becoming spirit ; even in his most forlorn condition, 
‘when his only remaining supplies were a table-spoonful of salt 
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(of some value, seeing it is not in native use), and a couple of 


ounces of tea. ‘ Neither flour, sugar, bread, butter, nor any of the 
comforts of civilized life’ which we are apt to deem necessaries. 
We cannot help contrasting the equanimity with which he bears. 
his destitution, with the whining of another gentleman, who in 
his printed journal complains, that after a fatiguing journey in 
Africa, he could have no tea, because—he had no sugar! A 
lamentation that fell with irresistible ludicrousness on our ear, 
who, in cosy England, had for years habitually drunk the 
unsweetened beverage. 

Proceeding, through the forests, from Wellington to Porirua 
harbour, on the western coast, Mr. Angas passed over to a 
small island, about five miles from the shore, where he inspected 
some curious specimens of native art: particularly their carving 
in wood, for which, once noted, the Maories seem now losing 
their taste; contenting themselves with mere huts to live in, 
instead of the richly adorned houses, which are still to be found 
among them, even in the remotest interior, but deserted and 
rapidly going to decay. Of many of these our traveller made 
carefully coloured drawings; a work of no little labour and 
difficulty, owing to their ruined condition, and many of them 
being ‘tapu,’ or sacred. The manufacture of the exquisite 
native mats is also less cultivated than formerly ; as European 
clothing, blankets, &c., can be had cheaper. The making of 
the finer sorts of these mats constituted, we suppose, the fancy- 
work of the Maori ladies, who were wont to sit for hours together, 
before the upright frame, in which they were fixed during the 
process: not unlike an English lady with her eternal worsted 
work, save that this latter, as we have been given to under- 
stand, precludes conversation; and the fine mat-making was a 
social employment. 

In a journey of 800 miles into the interior of the northern 
island, undertaken in the spring of 1844, Mr. Angas visited 
some of the mission stations in his route, and bears pleasing 
testimony to the good effect of the exertions of those who have 
taken on them the laborious task of introducing Christianity and 
civilization into these regions. The result, he observes, is 
gratifying, even had the latter been their only aim. But it 
must not be forgotten that what has been accomplished, has 
been at a fearful risk to the lives of some of those thus devot- 
ing themselves. At the door of the Rev. Mr. Morgan, of the 
Church Missionary Society, (at Otawhao, rather more than half- 
way between Auckland and the settlement of New Plymouth, 
at the foot of Mount Egmont,) human flesh was eaten only ten 
years ago; while the severed heads and limbs of the victims 
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were ‘shaken in the very face of his terrified wife.’ On 
another occasion, when the station was plundered, during a 
native war, this gentleman, with his wife and infant, had to bury a 
-change of clothes in the garden by night, that they might not 
be utterly destitute. And frequently have these English 
women and children had to hide in swamps, during successive 
‘nights and days, unable even to kindle a fire until after dark, 
lest the smoke should betray them. The various sanguinary 
attacks which have, even recently, been made by the natives 
upon the settlers, would have led us to doubt whether the 
attempt to Christianize the former had been so successful as 
had been anticipated. But these, Mr. Angas attributes solely 
to disputes arising out of the ‘ever-galling’ question of land- 
claims: and without entering into the merit of that subject, 
it must be admitted, that if the natives think themselves 
unjustly treated, their taking up arms against the colonists must 
be with very much of the feeling of repelling an invading 
enemy. At one place, where the inhabitants belonged to the 
Waipa mission, these converts did not show much of the spirit 
of Christianity, how perfectly soever they had adopted its form. 
Mr. Angas, suffering from illness and want of food, could not 
get them to make him a fire, because, being Sunday, they were 
too much engaged in their devotions! So the poor man had to 
wander about in the wind, rain, and intense cold, to pick 
up wood to make it himself. Superstition, and formalism, seem 
to develop themselves similarly in the savage, and his more 
polished brother: both alike forgetting that the God whom they 
profess to serve‘ will have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ The Christian 
New Zealanders, very civilly, term their heathen neighbours 
* devils ; and, amusingly enough, these latter adopt the appella- 
tion. One of them, after replying in the negative to an inquiry 
whether he belonged to the Protestant or Romish communion 
there, ‘ confessed, with evident delight, that he was a ‘ devil.’’ 
The New Zealanders are, intellectually and physically, very 
superior to the inhabitants of Australia; of which one certain 
indication may be found, in the much higher position occupied 
among them by their women. Mr. Angas says of them: ‘they 
“are an intelligent and interesting race; they have fine minds 
‘and good dispositions, and, if properly treated, no people can 
“behave better.” But his very favourable opinion is formed 
- mainly from his acquaintance with them in the interior, as he 
adds, that in the vicinity of the European settlements they have 
certainly degenerated, and become avaricious and indolent. 
He travelled among them without arms of any kind, and invari- 
ably received both hospitality and protection. The purpose 
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of his visit certainly was one that could excite no jealousy in 
their minds: that a European stranger should come among 
them for the sake of depicting their country and chiefs, they 
considered highly flattermg. The men are generally tall and 
muscular; the countenances of some of the chiefs indicating 
considerable intellect, and being totally divested of anything 
approaching the expression of a savage. The women are low 
in stature, but well made, with hands and feet of delicate size 
and proportions. It would seem as if there were an aristocracy 
of nature as well as of rank, all the world over; and, that 
the two are, ordinarily, found together; for here the slave 
women are as coarse and unprepossessing as the gentlewomen 
are pleasing. Whether there is any real difference of finer 
or coarser clay, or whether it be, that hereditary drudgery 
and hereditary ease leave an ineflaceable stamp, we will not 
stay to inquire. The Maoris are not without a turn for wit and 
humour ; itself a sign of seme play of intellect. One of them, 
to whom, with several others, a plateful of fragments was 
given from the traveller's breakfast, drolly remarked —‘ The 
dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their master’s table; 
so we are eating your leavings.’ Tolerably acute, to have 
come from the antipodes! Mr. Angas is inclined to believe 
them descended from the ancient Mexicans; and adduces, 
in support of this view, the analogy subsisting between the 
carvings of the former, and the architectural ornaments of the 
latter ; the fact of the kumera, or sweet potatoe (which they say 
was brought to New Zealand by their ancestors,) being indi- 
genous to Mexico; and lastly, their own traditions, which all 
concur in asserting that they come from the east. 

Mr. Angas also visited New South Wales, including its 
flourishing capital, whose site, some fifty years ago, was a barren 
rock, and of which, after alluding to its size and wealth, he 
observes—* Whatever may be the defects of the convict system, 
‘it has done all this. The criminals of Great Britain have 
‘ built a city that has risen to be the metropolis of the south.’ 
The rich and beautiful district of Illawarra, about eighty or a 
hundred miles south of Sidney, may alsé be noticed, as from 
its situation, surrounded by mountains, enjoying the advantage 
of more frequent showers than fall in other parts of the pro- 
vince. New South Wales is less favoured in this respect than - 
either South Australia, (the ‘pet colony, as Mr. Haydon some- . 
what angrily terms it,) or Australia Felix, in which, also, the hot 
winds are less felt. The natives are, in some degree, physi- 
cally superior to those of the southern division ; in manners, 
habits, and customs, equally miserable and degraded. 
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Mr. Haydon’s book is a plain, business-like account, minute 
and full, of that portion of Australia in which he has been 
resident; and which, in its natural features, so far as they are 
known, seems very similar to South Australia ; of equal fertility, 
and a cooler climate. So delightfully cool, indeed, that the 
thermometer has stood at only 100° in the shade! The com- 
mander of the admiralty expedition was of opinion, that there 
was a greater extent of good land in this colony than in South 
Australia, but that it was more scattered, and further from the 
sea. Mr. Haydon’s statement (p. 157) seems to us scarcely 
to agree with this, as to the ‘good land’ being scattered. 

Australia Felix is on the south-east coast of New South Wales, 
and has an area of about thirty thousand square miles, watered 
by numerous rivers. In common with others of our colonies, 
it was at one time almost ruined by the vile system of ‘land 
jobbing ; the height to which speculation rose is (accustomed as 
we are to all sorts of extravagances at home) almost incredible. 
Mr. Haydon describes the half-acre town allotments of Melbourne, 
its capital, originally put up at 5/. each, as selling, unimproved, 
no very long time after, at 700/. and 10007. This was going 
‘magnificently wrong.’ Strange, that men, like the monkey in 
the fable, should not have the wit to take care of their own 
fingers! Truly, a history of speculation for the last twenty 
years would not tend to raise our estimate of the intellect of 
our species. The writer gives us a careful description of the 
country ; but there is a tone of irritation in his remarks on 
various subjects connected with it, (its dependence on the 
* convict colony,’ as he calls New South Wales, of which it is a 
province, and the system of ‘ protection’ for the natives,) which 
had better have been avoided, as it invariably detracts from 
the value of what a man says. Ifthe mother country has been 
a step-mother to this ‘ill-used settlement,’ yet let him take 
heart of grace, since, according to his own statement, all the 
‘ cherishing’ which she bestowed on a more favoured colony 
did not save it from being in ‘as bad, if not a worse state, than 
neglected Australia Felix.’ Colonel Gawler, the late governor 
of the ‘ pet colony, South Australia, however, denies that it was 
ever in such a state of bankruptcy as has been asserted. (See 
South Australian News, Jan. 1847.) We would particularly 
condemn this want of temper, in writing by name of an individual, 
(Mr. Robinson, the chief protector,) of whom, from the way in 
which Captain Stokes alludes to him, we should not have formed 
so unfavourable an opinion as that which Mr. Haydon has, with 
some heat, expressed. The protection system in this colony 
has disappointed others beside himself. Lord Stanley, in his 
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despatch to the governor, Sir George Gipps, in 1842, expresses 

his belief, that it had proved a failure ; wisely adding, that with 

regard to the protection of the natives, ‘ the most essential step 
‘is to correct the temper and tone adopted towards them by 
‘ the settlers.’ 

But the petulance of Mr. Haydon’s remarks must considerably 
diminish any value which may be attached to his opposition to 
the scheme: and further, it is ill calculated to inspire confidence 
in his qualifications for taking an enlarged view of the import- 
ant subjects on which he touches. If we do not mistake him, 
he is of opinion, that civilization should precede religious in- 
struction. But on this point, we can have no sympathy with 
him: as we hold it alike opposed to a Christian, or reasonable 
view of the case. How can yourepress and subdue the wild pro- 
pensities of man’s savage nature, but by teaching him responsibi- 
lity to a higher, ever present power: and what is this but teaching 
him religion? The writer closes his volume, which may be called 
a useful one, spite of its faults, with some judicious advice to in- 
tending emigrants ; and we can most heartily adopt his observa- 
tion, that ‘those who can compete with their own particular grade 
of lifein England, should not risk their happiness by emigrating.’ 

As to the merits of the respective Australian colonies, consi- 
dered relatively to the purposes of emigration, we shall not say 
a word, as this would be quite foreign to our present design ; 
which is, simply, to interest the reader by putting together such 
few notices as our brief space will permit, of a region so vast and 
still so little known. The best among them, whichever it may 
be, not excluding New Zealand, will sufficiently try the mettle 
of him, who in its bosom seeks for himself a new home. 

We have treated our subject, it may be, somewhat lightly ; and 
yet itis with feelings of a very opposite character that we lay 
down these volumes. The contemplation of so many portions of 
God’s earth, where ‘only man is vile,’ can never be otherwise 
than productive of a melancholy interest. There is a dissonance 
of which we are painfully sensible, between the loveliness of 
nature, and the degradation of humanity. Christianity, on which 
civilization invariably attends, alone can correct this. We hail 
any indications of its progress; and earnestly do we hope that 
the Cross, whose starry type gems the southern heavens, ynay so 
extend its sway over the goodly islands of the Pacific, that, ere 
long, those who have in fear and sorrow borne it over the blue 
waters, may, in the consummation of their labours, exclaim 
exultingly, ‘ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!’ 
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Art. III. The Select Works and Memoirs of the late Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Joserpu of 
Hanley. 3 vols. 8vo. Snow: London, 1846. 


THESE volumes are highly creditable to the skill and industry, 
as well as to the good taste, of the editor; and they will be 
prized by a respectable circle of readers, as a worthy monument 
of filial piety to the memory of a justly honoured father. 

The lectures on the Roman-catholic religion, which have been 
long before the public, and have done good service, are here 
reprinted with the writer’s latest corrections, and the two dis- 
courses on Puseyism form a suitable appendix to them. The 
twenty posthumous sermons in the third volume are valuable, 
chiefly as examples of Dr. Fletcher’s ordinary preaching. ‘' They 
* are not —— to the public as specimens of original and 
* profound thought, or dialectic and discursive power, but of 
* the richly evangelical, varied, practical address of their author. 
* They are thought to hold a medium place between the calmly 
‘ conceived contemplative essay, and the rhetorical composition, 
‘in which there is nothing wrought as if for the display of the 
‘ intellectual processes, but where all is the natural and compa- 
* ratively artless exposition and enforcement of religious truth.’ 
The valedictory lecture, delivered to the students of Blackburn 
academy, on their leaving that institution, is a wise and affec- 
tionate expression of concern for the spiritual advancement and 
the pastoral efficiency of the young ministers to whom it was 
addressed. We could have wished to see in these volumes one 
or more of the charges delivered at ordinations: and it is pro- 
bable that disappointment may be felt at not finding discourses 
that are remembered with pleasure, not for their intrinsic qua- 
lities only, but from their interesting personal and local asso- 
ciations. It might have been well, too, if the discourses sepa- 
rately published during the writer’s life, especially those on 
Personal Election and on Spirituality of Mind, had been incor- 
porated with these select works, and if one or more of the series 
of Academical Lectures had been published. From the extracts 
and outlines given by the editor in the Memoirs, it is reasonably 
inferred that those prelections would have done more than any- 
thing that has been here published to convey an accurate idea 
of the acuteness and comprehensiveness of Dr. Fletcher’s mind, 
besides recording his judgment on numerous topics which are 
but imperfectly apprehended among the classes of persons to 
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whom such volumes as those now before us will be most at- 
tractive. 

If we except the lectures on the Roman-catholie religion, 
none of the compositions in these volumes afforded opportunity 
for the patient research, the profound thinking, the subtle dis- 
crimination, the vigorous reasoning, the strong and steady grasp 
of large and difficult questions, by which other writers have 
gained the admiration and guided the principles of their con- 
temporaries, and of men in after generations. In all of them, 
however, we meet with the qualities best suited to the attainment 
of the writer’s object, which was, immediate and practical use- 
fulness. To a great extent this is true even of the lectures. 
These were prepared, not for the learned few, but for the many ; 
they are designedly popular; they make no pretensions to 
familiarity with the earlier controversies of the German, Swiss, 
and other divines, who, on both sides, so hotly fought the battle 
of the Reformation, or even with the historical criticism and 
abstruse metaphysics which have been brought to bear on these 
disputes in later times.—In reviewing these ‘ Select Works,’ there- 
fore, we haye to consider, not what the writer, as an author, was 
capable of doing, but what he did. With this view, we have no 
hesitation in saying that he produced that which is at once the 
most readable, the most argumentative, and the most truly 
Christian discussion of the doctrines, institutions, and tendencies 
of the Roman-catholic religion that has appeared of late years 
in our language ; that he has presented that aspect of Calvinism 
which is most repulsive to its opponents, in a clear light, freed 
from the logical consequences with which it was supposed to be 
fraught, and accompanied by the most earnest and consistent 
maintenance of moral obligation; that he has happily eluci- 
dated the distinguishing ecclesiastical principles of the body of 
Christian professors to which he belonged, blending or identi- 
fying them with the broad truths and charities of our common 
faith ; and that he has delivered pulpit discourses, in the ordi- 
nary routine of ministerial instruction, which the plainest 
people may understand, and the most fastidious enjoy; while 
the text is well expounded, the doctrine soundly argued, the 
illustration pertinent, if not copious, and the whole tone so 
healthy, so much in keeping with the sacredness of his theme, 
that it would be impossible for the candid to doubt his sincerity 
and earnestness. In addition to these, the reviews which ap- 
peared from time to time in more than one periodical publica- 
tion, and from some of which his biographer has given extracts 
in the Memoirs, display a felicitous combination of acumen, 
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knowledge, analytic power, and dignified command of the most 

transparent language. 

It is not, however, to Dr. Fletcher as a writer, but as a Chris- 

tian minister, that we wish to direct the attention of our readers, 

and less to the intellectual than to the moral and spiritual cha- 

racteristics of his ministry. 

There is much which the clergy of every church possess in 

common with the educated, as a class; and nothing could be 

more feeble than a prejudice against the class of educated men, 

as that one from which the public teachers of religion should 

be chosen. To this class of persons Dr. Fletcher belonged. 

Trained, at an early period, in a highly respectable school, con- 

ducted by an accomplished German in his native city, he 

imbibed, while yet a youth, a taste for literary pursuits. These 

pursuits he followed during the short time in which he was 
employed in the business of his father, a ‘ citizen and goldsmith’ 
at Chester; and yet more entirely when he became a student at 
Hoxton College in London. After spending two years at Hoxton, 
he repaired to Glasgow, where he distinguished himself by his 
talents and industry, obtained the degree of Master of Arts, and 
left on the professors an impression, which we have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing is still warmly cherished, of his superior 
abilities and acquirements. Without extraordinary affluence 
in any one department of study, and least of all in the higher 
range of mathematics, he appears to have excelled chiefly in 
logic, metaphysical science, and ethical philosophy. His 
judgment, generally, and that modification of judgment by sen- 
sibility, which we all agree in denominating taste, appear to 
have undergone considerable self-discipline, and to have pro- 
duced a correctness of apprehension which almost wore the 
appearance of an intuitive faculty ; sometimes looking like a 
formality and precision little compatible with deep emotion, 
capacious imagination, or strength of original thought. Judging 
from the Memoirs here published, from the letters judiciously 
interspersed throughout the narrative, and from the testimonies 
of old and attached friends, an impartial critic would say, that 
he was distinguished by the equipoise of all his powers, and the 
good arrangement of all his information, rather than by the 
prominence of any one aptitude, or the predominant richness of 
any class of acquirements. Assuming this to have been the fact 
in relation to his intellectual developments, such a judge would 
searcely expect to find, in his writings, the proofs either of pecu- 
liar brilliancy or of peculiar depth; though he would be dis- 
appointed if he did not find him often excelling more brilliant 
men in depth, and profounder men in brilliancy. We think he 
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would perceive the same antagonism, or easy balancing of 
Opposite qualities, in his moral habitudes. Innocent drollery 
and playful banter seem to have come natural to him; yet we 
should scarcely conceive him capable of broad humour, or of the 
most ethereal flashes of wit. Sensitive, keenly alive to men’s good 
opinion, painfully awake to any appearance of imperfect appre- 
ciation or neglect, he would never be thought of by those who 
knew him as proud, vindictive, or unjust ; still less as ungene- 
rous to the fair names of other men. He appears to have had 
a high degree of the blessed faculty of admiring the true, the 
great, the good, or the beautiful, wherever it might be seen. 

Those who knew his unbounded admiration of the late 
Robert Hall, would not, perhaps, have been startled by his 
excitement at some of the gorgeous passages of Chalmers’ Dis- 
courses on Astronomy, when they appeared, as he paced the 
room, and read aloud, and exclaimed, ‘ Even Hall, sir, could 
not have said that!’ In like manner, his frequent expressions 
of delight after hearing other preachers discovered the unso- 
phisticated simplicity of a mind predisposed to sympathize 
with all excellence of every kind, and most of all with the 
highest—the goodness of the heart. 

There was a heartiness in his mode of entering into conversa- 
tion, drawing out other men’s opinions and feelings, undis- 
guisedly uttering his own, and manifestly enjoying the intelli- 
gence, wit, or piety of those with whom he came in contact; 
usually more disposed to magnify than to underrate the qualities 
by which he was interested in such persons. Without monopo- 
lizing the attention of a company, and more disposed to moralize 
after a somewhat pointed fashion, than to overwhelm, amuse, or 
dazzle, he will be remembered as a considerable talker. He 
could listen—commonly, we think, he did—with a kind of 
overflowing attention to the talk of others; and they must have 
been rich indeed in real, or conceited, knowledge, who did not feel 
that he repaid them to the full for their communications. Had 
he been less amiable, or less wise, some of his conversational 
habits might have awakened in strangers a suspicion of obtru- 
siveness; but generally such ‘a feeling, if awakened, would be 
lulled by his frankness, or would die away in admiration of his 
intelligence, sympathy, and manly urbanity. There were times 
when he was accustomed to utter something like gloomy appre- 
hension of the prospects of the country—showing the deep 
impression of existing circumstances on a mind that proved 
itself at other times to be capable of rising above such impres- 


sions into more calm and comprehensive views of future pro- 
bability. 
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As a minister of public worship, he took a stand which, in his 
early days, was somewhat new, and which, even to the last, he 
occupied almost alone. His personal appearance was not with- 
out its advantages, which improved as he advanced in years. 
There was a calm self-possession, a reverential air, the full com- 
mand of a musical, manly, and skilfully modulated voice, a 
piercing eye, a solemn, benevolent, and lighted-up expression of 
countenance, a stately and measured utterance, sometimes 
excited to rapidity, occasionally rising to vehemence, but oftener 
melting into pathos. His public reading of the Scriptures, while 
far from being ostentatious, was careful, imbued with a percep- 
tion of the meaning, and well adapted to impress his fellow-wor- 
shippers with the authority and majesty of the inspired writings. 
In delivering courses of expository lectures, he brought his 
knowledge of the Greek language, with much caution, to eluci- 
date the phraseology; and, -by an elegant mode of comparing 
parallel passages, which showed an exact acquaintance with the 
sacred writings, he led his congregation, by easy steps, to a just 
perception of the harmony of divine truth. Availing himself of 
the knowledge and judgment of the best interpreters of Serip- 
ture, he displayed admirable facility in detecting the weak 
points of the interpretations he rejected, and in laying hold of 
the strong points of those which he adopted. These leetures 
were not paraphrases, nor mere expositions, nor did they con- 
sist in strings of pious suggestions. After laying open the 
meaning of the words, he summed up the verses on which he 
lectured, in a few principles, or truths of large application, 
which were unfolded in a brief series of popular reasonings, and 
urged, with the warmth and faithfulness of an earnest pastor, on 
the consciences and affections of the people, for the correction 
of their errors, the condemnation of their sins, the invigoration 
of their devout sentiments, or the solace of their hearts in tempt- 
ation and sorrow. 

His sermons always gave signs of diligent, and, in regard to 
diction, rather too elaborate preparation ; they had this appear- 
ance, even when they were delivered, as they sometimes were, 
without the usual opportunities for previous study: in these 
latter instances, his promptitude and success were apparently 
owing to the habit of making up his mind on most of the topics 
of pulpit discourse, and of clothing his thoughts on these sub- 
jects, whether in writing, conversation, or preaching, in a uni- 
form style of language, which his memory and his self-posses- 
sion enabled him to introduce, at the proper place, into the 
course of an extemporaneons address. 
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His propensity to symmetrical arrangement, and his delight 
in expounding Scripture, usually prevented his concentrating 
a discourse on a single topic, so as to work out that one topie, 
either in the way of argument or of illustration, by an ex- 
haustive process. One consequence of this avoidance was the 
perpetual glow of familiar evangelical truth, on which his bio- 
grapher has dwelt with becoming admiration ; but then another 
conseqhence was, and this, in a certain sense, is matter for 
regret, that the full power of his mind was not put to the stretch 
on any given question ; and thus the highest path to variety of 
pulpit instructions, and to the most lasting form of ministerial 
usefulness, was seldom frequented. The nearest approach to 
what we desiderate will be found in his discourses on 
Christian charity, on mysteries, and on personal election. 
It is impossible to read these sermons without perceiving 
that the preacher could have carried forward his hearers 
to a distinct and independent discussion of a single theme. 
Although the greater number of both hearers and readers of 
sermons prefer, for obvious reasons, an order of discourse in 
the pulpit which makes no very high demand on their attention, 
there are readers, and perhaps hearers, whose number it were 
not easy to reckon, by whom discourses of the order we have 
indicated would be gratefully hailed as a most welcome benefit. 
The scarcity of such discourses may be one reason why pub- 
lished sermons are, in general, so lightly esteemed: most per- 
sons being little careful to have in a permanent shape merely 
such religious instructions as form the average staple of the 
pulpit. 

It may be, we will acknowledge that it is, better, on the 
whole, that the sermons delivered in our pulpits should be 
suited to the wants, capacities, and tastes of the greater part 
of moderately informed and religious people; yet are we 
deeply concerned that the well-educated, the sceptical, the in- 
quisitive, the prejudiced, the heretical, and even the avowed 
infidel, should be addressed, each on his own grounds, by 
the masters of logic and of science, and that the ordinary 
hearers of the Gospel should be sometimes made to feel the 
sublimity of truths which demand the homage of the highest 
intellect, and electrify the core of the stoutest heart, while 
they nourish the faith of the humblest believer. Nor, we appre- 
hend, would it be so difficult as some might, at first sight, 
imagine, to render such discourses popular, if they were ex- 
pressed in English household words, calmly and _ forcibly 
reasoned, chastely adorned with illustrations from the spacious 
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fields which are as open to the preacher as to the poet, and 
delivered with the elevation and earnestness belonging to all 
good preaching. 

We are not now expressing a regret, or passing a judgment, 
so much as inviting the attention of preachers to the practical 
importance of one particular description of sermons. We 
would see a higher standard of preaching, not higher as to 
doctrine and spiritual wisdom and intention merely, but in the 
determination and the power to lay hold of the most capacious, 
energetic, and cultivated minds—minds, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, which, on every subject, not excluding religion, are sure 
to give the tone to coming generations. We would see our 
temples the resort of thoughtful men; our religion acting, in 
the way of restraint and guidance, on the master principles 
of human nature, in their strongholds ; the wearied children of 
this world’s love drawn to the feet of the Incarnate Teacher, 
and to the shrine of the Divine Comforter; the philosophy of 
earth culminating in the revelations of Heaven; and the choicest 
spirits of the age renewing their strength at the spring-head of 
Mind, and consecrating their genius and their knowledge in the 
life-giving presence ot their Saviour. We are willing, for the 
sake of ends so noble in themselves, so intimately connected 
with our largest and dearest hopes for England, to lose much 
of the stereotyped preaching which is to many not less sacred 
than the ark of the covenant was to the Hebrew worshippers. 
We need not change any doctrines in our creed; but we do 
want the doctrines which our fathers put into their creeds 
drawn out as fresh waters from a fountain.—Truth is as old as 
eternity. The rudimental truths of religion have been in our 
world as long as there have been men. The special truths of 
Christianity, shrouded in the symbols of ancient prophecy and 
Judzan worship, have been given to mankind in the lucid nar- 
ratives and epistles of inspired messengers. The teachers who, 
through the half hundred generations that have since passed, 
unfolded these truths to the church, may be considered to have 
served their times ; but the time we live in, as it appears to us, 
demands a mode of presenting the truths of the Gospel—the 
ancient and catholic truths—which we believe to be more 
primitive, whether so or not, certainly more adapted to engage 
the active mind of the most actively thinking community that 
ever lived. While some of our preachers complain that scien- 
tific lectures and literature, and numerous forms of association 
for mutual culture, are depriving the pulpit of the exclusive 
influence which it once enjoyed, it may not be amiss to remind 
them that the human, the intellectual, and the esthetic in the 
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pulpit, must not lag behind the exercise of these same quali- 
ties in other spheres of mental labour. 

But if it should be thought, as we presume it will, that we 
are recommending a dangerous innovation on the usages of the 
English pulpit, we can turn from the pulpit to the press, un- 
dertaking a mission to the comparatively few, who never hear 
and are not very likely to hear the Gospel; carrying out the 
spirit of that great preacher and great writer who manfully 
avowed the maxim, ‘I am made all things to all men, that I 
‘might, by all means, save some: and THIS I DO FOR THE 
‘ GOSPEL’S SAKE.” 

We proceed to the special observations which we proposed, 
on the moral and spiritual characteristics of Dr. Fletcher's 
ministry; for the illustration of which, we are thankful to avail 
ourselves of the Memoirs now before us. We do this with the 
greater satisfaction, as it enables us to refer to an eminently 
holy man, in such terms as cannot be suspected of flattery, 
either to the memory of the dead, or to the natural partialities 
of the living; and because we are strongly convinced that in a 
high state of CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM must be found all the 
power of the clerical office for the attainment of its peculiar 
objects, as well as the basis of all the collateral influences 
which it is desirable that the bearers of this office should exert 
upon society. 

As it is fair to expect that the teachers of truth should be 
intelligent, it is not less so to look, in teachers of morality, for 
exemplars of virtue, and to the administrators of a heavenly 
kingdom, for vivid conceptions of the unseen world, practical 
absorption in the interests which reach forward into eternity, 
and a character unfolding motives which have their centre in 
the mystery of the Cross. Fully aware of what alarms us as. 
the inexpressible danger of repeating, on these sacred topics, 
the well-worn common-places of the religious, we are, never- 
theless, not to be deterred from recording the results of much 
thought—not, we trust, indevoutly—carried on for many years, 


on a question so vitally connected with the permanence of 


Christianity amongst us. 
We have an irrepressible, though not feverish, anxiety to 


get entirely rid of many forms of opinion, whole classes of 


association, touching ministerial character and evangelical con- 
sistency, which, to our humble thought, have been doing an 
untold quantity of mischief in an infinite variety of ways. 

The unperceived influence of that superstition which has 
been fostered by all priesthoods, still works in separating 
clerical functionaries, as such, from the ordinary relations and 
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sympathies of mankind; and although the European reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century did much to sever the idea of a 
hierarchy or sacerdotal caste from men’s views of the ministers 
of religion, there still cleaves to us the phantasm of some official 
sanctity in these persons, apart from their private worth as 
men, their piety as Christians, or their wisdom and energy as 
teachers in the church. It will, we presume, be admitted, 
under every scheme of appointing ministers—and probably 
with more readiness under the system of popular election by 
members of select churches—that the fact of a man’s being an 
acknowledged minister of the Gospel implies, to some extent, 
his possession of the most essential qualifications for that 
office ; and we are unwilling to call in question either the fair- 
ness or the expediency of regarding such religious officers with 
much consideration as due to the office sustained by them ; 
but we do not know of any dictate of common sense, or of any 
principle of Scripture, which entitles a man to such cousidera- 
tion, if he proves himself unworthy of the office, or which does 
not entitle every man to it, in proportion to the degree in which 
his qualifications are made evident by the well-doing of his 
proper work. Taking this obvious view of the grounds of 
ministerial respectability, we would suggest, that there needs 
no official sanctity whatever,—that there is none; that all 
semblance of it is the fruit of either ignorance or superstition, 
is either stupidity or hypocrisy ; that all expectation of it is 
senseless; and that every tendency towards the exaction of it 
is fraught with insidious and immeasurable danger. 

There is a propriety of behaviour, even in trifles, which marks 
the well-bred man ; there is a refinement in the ‘ petite mordle, 
as well as in the higher forms of righteousness and good- 
ness, which cannot, at least should not, fail to beautify the 
character of the intelligent and cultivated Christian; there is 
a blending of dignity and suavity with grave cheerfulness that 
well becomes the man who watches for souls, as one that must 
give an account: so far are we from regretting that these 
attributes should be looked for in our pastors, that we 
would urge them on all clerical aspirants as not less im- 
portant than any talent, or any kind or amount of learning. 
All these things, while more difficult of acquirement, are in- 
finitely superior in real value, and infinitely more beneficial in 
their working, than the sanctimony which has been allowed to 
usurp their place. Still it is, in our view, a hurtful as well as a 
weak prejudice that would limit the range of a preacher's ex- 
cursions in the domains of science, or literature, or benevolent 
action for the good of the human race, by notions drawn from 
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the monastery, or by the examples of good men with imper- 
fect general information, and very confined experience or 
observation of human life. We do not see, for instance, what 
harm can accrue to a right-minded minister, from studying the 
mathematical truths, or the physical laws, exemplified in the 
boundless works of God; from investigating the history, insti- 
tutions, and progress of nations ; from examining the economies 
which embrace the philosophy of social existence ; from wateh- 
ing the safeguards of freedom; from examining the foundations 
of governments; or from applying the tests of wisdom and 
justice to political systems, legislative projects, and adminis- 
trative measures. We honestly confess our inability to see the 
sacredness of ignorance, in any department, to him whose 
employment is the advocacy of truth among thinking men. We 
discover no security for devoutness in mental indolence or 
shallowness. We are slow to apprehend the social power of 
narrow-mindedness. We are, indeed, so simple as to think 
ministers should be men, not in their infirmities only, but in 
their strength. We have that reliance on human nature, guided 
by religious principles, and upheld by Divine power, which 
can trust men of information and of sense with the degree in 
which they may expand their minds, and augment their social 
influence, without neglecting the duties of their vocation. We 
are even disposed to have confidence in the Christian people 
of this land, that they will regard with their highest measure of 
esteem the pastors whose lives correct the misapprehensions, 
or rebuke the calumnies, of those who deride the religion of all 
our churches as priestcraft. Our belief is, that there is more 
spirituality—according to the apostolic meaning of the word— 
in aspiring towards the serenest heights, and most ample range, 
and most healthy activity of mind, for religious reasons, from 
evangelical motives, than there can be in the dulness of reite- 
rated contemplations, in the nursing of vague desires, or in the 
perfunctory discharge of external duties, however sacred and 
important. Our object is not at all to disparage the commonest 
exercise by which a Christian finds his religious sentiment 
improved, or in which a minister of the church is satisfied that 
he is doing good: it is rather to ascend through these lower 
forms of spiritual service to such as we believe to be higher; to 
show that humility, penitence, faith, love, every essential and 
every grace of personal Christianity are, in the largest degree, 
compatible with the invigoration and enrichment of the faculties 
with which ‘the Father of our spirits’ has endowed us; to 
stimulate our fellow Christians, and especially our teachers, to 
mental occupations which have less of the earthy, and more of 
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the heavenly, in them, than those of other men ; to exhibit to 
the world a religiousness which is not sectarian—a spirituality 
which transcends—yet neglects not, the scientific, the moral, 
the useful, and the beautiful. 

Without meaning to pronounce a eulogy, it is our judgment 
that such were the characteristics of Dr. Fletcher’s ministry ; 
such his principles, his aims ; and, to a degree which encourages 
instead of repressing emulation, his gradually acquired accom- 
plishments. It was felt by competent witnesses, in every stage 
of his ministry, that his piety, like the vital circulation, came, 
with the regularity of a law of nature, from the mysterious sanc- 
tuary of the inner man, and ramified itself through every por- 
tion of his character. Whatever infirmities a keen criticism 
might detect, there never could have been a suspicion of any 
want of integrity of purpose, any tampering with principle, any 
waywardness of will, or unkindness of feeling. In his most 
cheerful moods there was self-restraint. In his resentment there 
was less of anger than of sorrow. His least guarded moments 
indicated the supremacy of habit. Religion was his element; 
devotion was his law. His intellect was baptized with holy in- 
fluence ; his morality was that of the new covenant. His creed 
was, as he thought and proved, the faith of the apostles; his 
manners were those of the better classes of his countrymen. 
His disposition, naturally affectionate, was that of one who lived 

much in the presence of the Lamb of God. He was orderly, 

even elegant, in his personal and domestic tastes. He had no 
eccentricities, no repulsive or capricious humours. Excelled 
by few men in the warmth and tenderness of the household 
virtues, in the sensibilities of friendship, and in the sympathies 
of the pastor’s heart, his largest cares were for the common 
family of man; his highest ambition to please and glorify his 
Lord. For the truth of these representations we could summon 
many living vouchers. They will be confirmed by the intelli- 
gent reading of his works. 

The editor of these volumes, and writer of Dr. Fletcher’s 
Memoirs, will not charge us with forgetting the portrait in the 
original ; if we did so, we know not that criticism could award, 
though unintentionally, higher praise. We have set out with 
expressing in simple words our approbation of his performance. 
He has written a good book. While alive to the dangers which 
beset an admiring son, who prepares for the public eye the life 
of a father so greatly esteemed by wise and holy men, we do 
not think his admiration chargeable with exceeding the degree 
in which the reading public would willingly indulge him, unless 
it be in his superfluous anxiety to vindicate his father’s capabi- 
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lities for higher intellectual labours than those which he so 
honourably accomplished. The narrative of Dr. Fletcher’s life 
is written in an intelligent and agreeable manner; the succes- 
sive portions being distinguished from each other by a well 
arranged plan, exhibiting, without the parade of so doing, the 
progressive development of a mind continually improving. The 
letters are of that description by which more light is thrown 
= the subject of a memoir than by any other means; many 
of them are interesting, as the quiet expression of the writer’s 
thoughts on subjects on which one would like to have the 
thoughts of such a man. Nearly the whole correspondence, 
however, is tinged with one feeling, on which we cannot dwell 
without thoughtfulness—the almost constant reference to per- 
sonal and domestic illness. This shows that the writer laboured 
under one disqualification, at least, for severe reading and in- 
tense study; it also shows through what processes he reached 
that subdued and gentle piety which is not always found asso- 
ciated with so much vivacity of nature, but which clothed his 
spirit with a purity and sweetness which remind us of more than 
one of the beatitudes. 

But for these bodily sufferings, and the mental anxieties 
occasioned by similar afflictions in his family, the tenour of 
Dr. Fletcher’s life may be spoken of as one of much external 
peace, and not a little inward enjoyment. A less eager tempe- 
rament would have made him, physically, happier. His early 
days were unstained by any known departure from the morality 
fostered by the counsel and example of religious parents. His 
father earned an honoured name, as a citizen of ancient family, 
and as a Christian, in his native city ; and he lived to witness 
the answer to his early prayers, and to reap the reward of his 
paternal love, in the ripe experience, high standing, and extend- 
ing usefulness of his only son. To his mother, who was second 
cousin to General Wolfe, ‘the hero of Quebec, Dr. Fletcher 
made this pleasing reference in one of his latest letters :—‘ Bless 
her memory! Her sweet, gentle, loving form is now before 
me, and I never think of her without deep feeling. She, per- 
haps, loved me too much; but I have not the recollection of 
once grieving her, and that is a soothing remembrance.’ When 
not more than eleven years old, he was ‘deeply moved’ by 
the preaching of the late Mr. Thorpe of Bristol, and by the 
reading of Janeway’s Token for Children. ‘ By a constant attend- 
ance on the means of grace,’ he says, ‘ an attendance enforced 
by the example and advice of my parents, the Lord was 
graciously pleased to remove the veil of spiritual ignorance from 
the eyes of my understanding, and afford me more scriptural 
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views of the way of salvation through a Mediator.’ It was not 
without some difficulty, and much anxious thinking and pray- 
ing, that he found his path clear for entering on the studies, 
usually pursued by Protestant dissenters, in preparation for the 
ministerial office. Like most preachers of his day among the 
Congregationalists, his initiatory essays in public speaking were 
made before he went to college. His first sermon was preached 
in his eighteenth year, to a small village congregation at Hil- 
derstone in Cheshire; and this was soon followed by more 
— engagements in the larger towns of that county, and at 
iverpool. 

His letters while at college breathe a humble spirit of devo- 
tion, giving proofs of the solemnity of heart with which he looked 
forward to his future work, and of the simplicity and freshness 
with which he cherished the dear remembrances of home. 
During this period, besides attending to ‘more legitimate 
duties,’ he was much employed in preaching to some of the 
largest dissenting congregations in and about London. From 
Hoxton he proceeded, as we have seen, to the University of 
Glasgow, accompanied thither by two intimate and honoured 
friends who have survived him—Dr. Payne of Plymouth, and 
Dr. H. F. Burder of Hackney. At the age of twenty-two, 
before he had completed his university studies, he preached to 
an influential congregation of Independents at Blackburn, in 
Lancashire, and accepted an invitation to become their pastor 
after spending another session at Glasgow ; during that period, 
he maintained a regular correspondence with the church, send- 
ing them epistles to be read at their monthly meetings. These 
epistles, abounding in scriptural instruction, and expressive of 
that pastoral fidelity and affection which gave so much interest 
to his entire ministry, are published in the second part of the 
Memoirs. The ‘ Retrospect of College Life, at Glasgow, in 
the fourth chapter, proves the diligence, success, and honour- 
able distinction, with which he pursued the accustomed variety 
of studies; and it is enriched by not a few specimens of his 
dialectical and ethical compositions at that time. His associa- 
tion with men eminent for talent or for piety, and in many 
instances for both, was not without the most beneficial results 
in his after life. Referring to some of his associations, his 
biographer remarks :— 


* By coming into contact with these and other parties, differences 
of opinion and belief were eliminated, questions were raised, dif- 
ficulties suggested, and objections urged; and as Mr. F.’s religion 
was not a mere system of opinions, but a matter of vital import- 
ance, involving in its certainty all that he hoped for, he was led to 
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inquiry, careful examination, and anxious weighing of evidence, on all 
disputed points, by means of which the foundations of his faith were 
laid all the more deeply. The precise ordeal through which he passed, 
none but himself could fully know; he has, however, been frequently 
heard to say, that in the whole of his subsequent career he never read 
an objection to the truth of Christianity, nor had presented to his 
notice a difficulty in respect to evangelical doctrine, which had not oc- 
curred to him, and become the subject of deliberate investigation during 
this period. The trial of his faith confirmed it: it not only took deeper 
root, but that root struck out innumerable filaments into the soil of general 
philosophic truth, by which it became permanently established; while by 
the frequent practice of encountering difficulties, and grappling with 
principles opposed to his own, he acquired a power eminently subser- 
vient in after life to the general purposes of his ministry, and in parti- 
cular to the conviction of the sceptical.’ (Memoirs, pp. 100, 101.) 


Dr. Fletcher’s entrance on his pastoral work at Blackburn is 
described, in these Memoirs, with so much force and beauty, 
that we regret our want of space for extracts. 

We specially commend to our younger ministers this admir- 
able, and, we have grounds for saying, faithful, delineation of a 
ministry which was so much honoured. The comprehensive- 
ness, consistency, and sobriety of his theological doctrines— 
the wisdom of his plans—the regularity and liveliness of his 
procedure—his firm grasp of his principles—the spirituality of 
his tone—the copiousness and winning graces of his preaching 
—the largeness of his sympathies—the vigour and meekness of 
his administration in the church—the acceptance of his labours 
through the county in which he lived, in London, and in other 
parts of the kingdom—all these are placed before us in a manner 
which we trust will stimulate our youthful pastors to the holiest 
aims, and strongest purpeses, following this faithful servant as 
he followed Christ. 

Though invitations were addressed to Dr. Fletcher from the 
church at Liverpool, now under the pastoral charge of Dr. 
Raffles, and from the church at Paddington, now enjoying the 
ministry of the Rev. James Stratten, to be their pastor, and 
from the committee of Hoxton college, to become the classical 
tutor in that institution, he continued, through some sharp 
trials at the beginning, and in constant and growing labours, to 
preside over a congregation occupying an enlarged chapel, and 
a flourishing church, for sixteen years; during the last six or 
seven of which years, yet without any abridgment of pastoral 
labour, he was the president of the Lancashire Independent 
Academy. His publications during these years consisted chiefly 
of single sermons and anonymous essays and reviews ; his prin- 
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cipal production, as an author, being the Lectures on the 
Roman-catholic religion, which were published at Blackburn. 

His qualifications for the theological chair, in addition to 
those—by no means the least valuable—which distinguished 
him as a pastor and as a preacher, may be said to have con- 
sisted principally in capacities and habits, rather than in theolo- 
gical attainments. Neither at Hoxton nor at Glasgow, accord- 
ing to his own statement, had he any opportunity for studying 
theology, in the exact and professional sense of that term; and 
the higher walks of oriental learning, biblical criticism, her- 
meneutical science, original ecclesiastical history, patristic re- 
search, the vast treasures of Swiss and Dutch divinity, and 
German philosophy, had not at any time received much of his 
attention. The outline of his course of lectures, given in the 
eighth chapter of the Memoirs, and the brief reminiscences of 
Mr. Stowell, one of his earliest pupils, in the ninth chapter, 
exhibit Dr. Fletcher to great advantage as a philosophical lec- 
turer on mind, morals, language, and the evidences of a revealed 
religion: but, for aught that appears in either of these chapters, 
he had not reached that stage in his course in which theology, 
properly so called, would be taught. 

It cannot but be regretted by professed theologians, that a 
mind of so much perspicuity, and so well trained in the mental 
discipline which is the best preparation for making a wise use 
of theological learning, was not placed in circumstances for de- 
voting all its strength to this profoundest and most sacred of 
studies, and for laying the fruits of such researches and reason- 
ings as would thus have been secured, first, before his students, 
and then before the world. But with health at all times griev- 
ously interrupted, with the care of a weighty pastorate, with 
the business engagements of an academic presidency, with the 
demands of an increasingly popular reputation, and, in addition 
to all this, with courses of lectures, elaborately prepared from 
day to day, in several distinct branches of philosophy, besides 
class instruction in the Hebrew language, and in pastoral 
duties, where could time be found, even though a man had a 
giant’s strength and the talents of a seraph, for the complex and 
difficult studies relating to theology? That time would have 
been made—as every man must make it who has many things 
to do—we have no doubt, if a few years had been added to the 
duration of Dr. Fletcher’s residence at Blackburn, and if his 
health had not given way under his accumulated and compli- 
cated labours. Those years were not added ; that health did give 
way. Resigning his double charge, after much perplexing he- 
sitation, Dr. Fletcher was called to serve the ancient indepen- 
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dent church at Stepney, near London. The published cor- 
respondence connected with his removal betrays, on his own 
part, an extremely laudable anxiety that his friends in the 
country should be satisfied that he was right, especially as he 
had declined an invitation from the same church a short time 
before. After the lapse of so many years, when the disappoint- 
ments occasioned by his departure from Lancashire have long 
since passed away, there is no doubt among all parties that the 
step then taken by Dr. Fletcher was apparently necessary, and 
that it was wise and right; and there is not a human being, of 
ordinary judgment and integrity, we should suppose, that con- 
siders any explanation to be required. His removal to the 
metropolis was hailed with unusual gratulation by his brethren 
in the dissenting ministry and their several churches, as well as 
by some of those great religious institutions which have the 
focus of their agency and influence in the British capital. 


‘In point of influence, therefore, he immediately occupied a com- 
manding position. In respect to attainments and intellectual qualifi- 
cations, his position was signally favourable. He was in the meridian 
of life, and (ripened) maturity of mind. Past services, in all the duties 
of ministerial labour, had fitted him for almost any place of responsi- 
bility in Christ’s church, and his engagements as a tutor had furnished 
him with materials, which, although no longer useful for academical 
purposes, might be of great value, under judicious management, in 
supplementing and giving variety and elevation to his pulpit minis- 
trations. In addition to this, his sympathies were of an expansive 
order, as the result, not merely of the charity which is essential to the 
Christian, but of a practical devotement to the general interests of the 
church of Christ, in connexion with the movements of his own deno- 
mination, and of an intelligence which had kept pace with the times.’ 
—Memoirs, p. 313. 


It is mournful to observe, that when released from that pres- 
sure on the mind, which proved so injurious to his health at 
Blackburn, the change of scene, and the variety of occupations, 
which followed his removal to Stepney, were far from securing 
that improvement in strength for which himself and his friends 
had hoped. 


‘His extra pastoral engagements were very multifarious. There 
was scarcely a committee connected with the public institutions and 
societies of the metropolis, whose sittings he did not attend; and his 
services as a preacher were cheerfully rendered to every benevolent 
object soliciting his aid, whether in London or elsewhere. Thus his 
hands were always full, and his energies continually on the stretch. 
He had not long been resident in London before his health suffered ; 
and, so far from regaining that vigour of body which had been im- 
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paired by previous toil, he never enjoyed uninterrupted health for 
more than a few weeks, at most months, at a time, from this period. 
He was often laid aside by severe indisposition, and such was his 
temperament, excited by previous habits of application, and an ardent 
desire to be employed in the service of Christ, that instead of 
thoroughly recruiting his strength, on recovery, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to remain inactive, whenever he thought that he had any 
ability remaining. Often did his friends remonstrate with him upon 
this subject; but while he assented to the justice of such remonstrances, 
habit was stronger than persuasion, and he never practically submitted 
to the friendly proscription. —Memoirs, pp. 323-4. 


These pastoral labours in the church at Stepney continued, 
with such interruptions and additions as here described, for 
nearly twenty years. In the course of that time he published 
several single discourses, and re-edited some of his former pub- 
lications. His ministry was highly attractive and useful at 
Stepney, and in the vicinity of London; and he often made 
excursions for preaching, through several districts of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

In 1830, he received from the senate of Glasgow University, 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. ° 

’ He preached his last sermon on the 25th of December, 1842, 
on Waiting for the consolation of Israel. It was replete with the 
peaceful, if not ecstatic, feelings of one who was prepared for 
his Saviour’s presence. On the 30th of March, 1843, he 
addressed his last letter to the church. In April he rallied for 
a brief interval, while enjoying the delightful scenery on the 
banks of the Thames, near Twickenham. But after his return 
home, he spent rather more than five weeks of varied and 
often extreme suffering. That dying season is described by his 
affectionate biographer in a manner which does not admit of 
abridgment. It is beautifully tender. 


‘Towards the close of his sufferings, when in great pain, he gave 
vent to his feelings, not in murmuring expressions, but in most 
emphatic prayer; such as ‘ O Christ, forgive me!" ‘ Immaculate Jesus, 
help me! and these were among his last expressions. The night 
before his death, his daughter asked him if he was in much pain; he 
said faintly, ‘No.’ This was his last word. 

‘He peacefully expired in the presence of his family on Thursday 
morning, the 8th day of June, at about half-past nine o'clock. Such 
was the tranquillity of the scene, that the precise moment of his dis- 
missal could scarcely be ascertained! To use his own expression, in 
reference to the last moments of his beloved father, his soul was 
‘kissed away to final bliss; and the angels who ministered to this heir 
of salvation, loosed the bonds of mortality with so gentle a hand, that 
the pang of dissolution was never felt.’— Memoirs, pp. 529-530. 
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The ‘Summary of Character’ which closes the Memoirs is 
sufficiently elaborate; every allowance will be made by even 
the most phlegmatic critic, for the reverence of such a son 
towards such a father; the more so, as the same substantial 
views are presented by Dr. Wardlaw, by Dr. Hamilton, and 


by Mr. James. With the language of the latter gentleman we 
must conclude: 


‘Perhaps the most appropriate term, if only one were selected, to 
set forth his character, would be com There was more of 
symmetry in it than in that of any other man I am acquainted with. 
It would be possible to find some, in whom detached and separate 
excellences rose to a higher eminence; but it would not be easy to 
point out one in whom so many were combined, and combined in such 
nice proportions as to form extraordinary beauty. 

‘ His personal virtues blended sweetly with his domestic charities 
and social amenities; his moralities as a man were sustained by his 
sanctities as a Christian, and were polished by his graceful manners 
as a gentleman; while all these acknowledged elements of his private 
character gave force and dignity to his public one. He united a fine 
intellect with a glowing heart. He was a scholar, a philosopher, and 
a theologian; an eloquent preacher, an able professor, a judicious 
pastor, and an accomplished writer.’ 


Art. IV. Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and Cibyratis, in company with 
the late Rev. E. T. Daniell. By Lieutenant T. A. B. Spratt, 
R.N., F.G.S. of the Mediterranean Hydrographical Survey; and 
Professor Epwarp Forses, of King’s College, London. 2 vols. 
8vo. John Van Voorst. London, 1847. 


THE seats of empire in the ancient world lay southward of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. But the sceptre has changed hands. 
In these later ages, the once barbarous hordes of the north have 
become lawgivers to the degenerate children of the south. The 
Mediterranean sea is no longer in the centre of the earth. Its 
shores are no longer the privileged home of civilized man. In 
respect to nations, empires, and races of men, the wheel of fortune 
in Europe has performed a mighty evolution within the last two 
thousand years. Those who were last have become first, and 
those who were first have become last. The descendants of the 
Celt, the Gaul, and the German, are now the worshippers of the 
great and the beautiful in art and literature, while, for the most 
part, the men who people the regions famed as the birth-place 
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and cradle of the works of genius, pass by the time-worn ves- 
tiges of those works unheeded, or perhaps destroy them to serve 
the meanest purposes. The countries which encircle the great 
sea of the ancients, and the multitude of islands which rise above 
its waters, all so rich in historical memories, have been through 
ages as an exhausted soil, no longer yielding its wonted fruit, 
but overrun with every noxious thing. Will that soil never fall 
under good husbandry again? Well it never yield its proper 
fruit again? When a people have become degenerate, must we 
always count upon that degeneracy as hopeless? We know 
that to civilize the barbarous is possible; but to elevate the 
victims of a corrupt civilization—is that possible ? 

These are grave questions. But though naturally enough 
suggested by the contents of the volumes before us, it is not our 
intention at present to attempt an answer to them. We wish 
rather to make our readers partakers of the instruction and plea- 
sure we have ourselves derived from this publication, without 
imposing on them the task of settling very difficult questions 
either as politicians or as connoisseurs. 

Be pleased, then, good reader, to imagine that you are just 
leaving the most southern promontory of Greece, and sailing 
nearly due east. To your left are the waters of the Egean, the 
modern Archipelago, stretching inward so as to mark the sea- 
ward boundary of old Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and 
separating, like a magnificent bay, between the shores of Greece 
which look towards Asia, and the shores of Asia Minor which 
look towards Europe. On your right, is the blue line of the 
open sea, closing upon the horizon, its waters spreading on and 
on in that direction, until they fall on the coast which extends 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the estuary of the Nile. But 
your vessel is floating towards that line of coast in Asia 
Minor, which looks due south, and where snowy mountains 
lift themselves aloft, as if striving to rise higher than the inter- 
vening sea which separates them from the sight of their brother 
mountains on the African continent. In approaching this 
aspect of Asia Minor, you have the elevated points of its coast 
opening upon you on your left and in front, and the Island of 
Rhodes near upon your right. You have not long passed that 
island, when a portion of the Asiatic continent is seen to be 
projecting in front of you far into the sea: and the point at 
which that projecting curve commences on this western side, and 
that to which it recedes on the eastern, mark the extent of the 
shores of Ancient Lycia. This irregular coast measures about a 
hundred miles, the Lycian territory in land extends to about 
sixty miles, narrowing considerably as it recedes. Long before 
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you approach its nearest point, your attention is arrested by the 
snow-covered heights of a range of mountains forming part of 
the great projecting line of coast just mentioned. Those are the 
Cragus and Anticragus, or the Cragi Vertices Octo—mountains of 
the ancients; so called, because, like some ancient oak, they 
sent their roots down in such huge masses into the sea as to 
form eight capes upon its shore. In modern geography, these 
mountains bear the name of the Seven Capes. They rise to the 
height of nearly 7000 feet above the sea, and beyond them to 
the east and north-east, are the Massicytus and the Solymean 
heights, the white ice-bound peaks of the former rising to the 
elevation of 8700 feet, of the latter to 9000. 

The whole territory, anciently known by the name of Lycia, is 
of a nature to satisfy the expectation raised by this approach to it. 
Its three ranges of mountains send their graduated points and 
slopes over the greater part of its surface, forming capes, 
harbours, and well-watered valleys; high pasture lands of 
every kind of temperature, natural fastnesses of the most 
romantic description; ravines and gorges as wild as Salvator 
Rosa himself could have coveted; dense forests rising far up 
the mountain sides, and contributing to mark the line which 
separates the space where vegetation is possible, from the 
elevation where the snow reflects the ever-varying hues of the 
rising or the setting sun. Nearly everything that could impart 
beauty and value to a country, and render it the home of a 
joyous and a free people, seemed to meet in the land of the 
ancient Lycians. Its principal river is the Xanthus, which 
bursts forth abruptly from one of its northern mountains, and 
winding its course, with an amplitude as broad as the Thames 
at Richmond, and with much more rapidity, towards the sea, 
divides the country into two somewhat unequal parts, the 
eastern section being the largest. The following is a descrip- 
tion given by the authors of the work before us, of a scene from 
a high point of Anticragus :— 


‘On waking in the morning we found that, in the darkness of the night 
before, we had come unawares upon a scene of surpassing grandeur. 
Beneath our dwelling sank a tremendous ravine, cleft down to the very 
sea, the waves of which were dashing against the margin of a small 
flat plain, buried in the gloom of the abyss. Immense masses of rocks, 
torn, rent, and broken up, lay scattered and hanging on every shelving 
ledge, while tremendous precipices towered upwards to the snow- 
crowned summit of Anticragus, which rose majestically over this 
wondrous gulf, seven thousand feet above the sea, the waves of which, 
and the mountain-top, were visible to us at once from the same spot. 
There seemed no passage to the other side, and none but a native of 
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this rugged solitude could have guessed where a route might be. A 
way there was, however, but a dizzy one, and in places the horses 
could scarcely get along—sometimes clambering over slippery ledges 
not two feet broad—sometimes bending under gigantic impending 
blocks, which had fallen from above, and been arrested in their 
descent. One of the great boundary precipices presented a most 
singular aspect, in consequence of being partly formed of beds of 
shale, contorted so as to show as many as fifty doublings, which lay 
pressed, as it were, between great masses of horizontal strata of 
scaglia. There is not in all Europe a wilder or grander scene than 
this pass through the Seven Capes of Cragus.’—Vol. i., p. 22. 


Here is a description of another scene, from a less elevated 
spot inland, and giving you Cragus and Anti-Cragus as part of 
your mountain outline. 


‘The house in which we lodged is one of the largest in the valley 
of the Xanthus. Our host, a gloomy-looking, well-dressed, one-eyed 
man, was extremely polite, and paid us much attention. Our room 
was a long, well-proportioned chamber, the walls ornamented with 
arabesque paintings, and the ceiling of carved wood. Near the door, 
a framework of wood divided off the greater portion of the room, 
which was elevated above the lesser. Over the fire-place was a carved 
wooden canopy. Round the house were many stables; and in the 
yard was a large wooden house, so Swiss-like in its form and carvings, 
that it might have been brought from Interlaken. In front was 
a flat grassy court-yard, being the levelled summit of the Acropolis. 
At sunset, the view from this platform was surpassingly beautiful. 
The distant snow became tinged of the brightest crimson, and rested. 
on mountains of the deepest purple. The valley which lay outspread 
far below seemed a sheet of dark golden green, through which wound 
tortuously the silver thread of Xanthus. Cragus, towering between 
us and the sun, was a mass of the darkest blue. In the far distance 
lay the golden sea; and the few clouds which hung in a sky of azure 
above and gold below, were like fire altars suspended in the heavens.. 
Poor Daniell, whose spirit was deeply imbued with the love and 
appreciation of art, the friend and enthusiastic admirer of Turner ,would 
sit and gaze with intense delight on this gorgeous landscape, and, 
eloquently dilating on its charms, appeal to them as evidences of the 
truth and nature which he maintained were ever present in the 


works of the great living master, whose merits he thoroughly under- 
stood.’—Vol. i., pp. 36, 37. 


But the people of this beautiful country—what of them? The 
earliest mention of Lycia is in the poems of Homer. We find 
the Lycians at the siege of Troy. They were then a warlike 
and powerful nation. Signal services were rendered by them 
to the Trojans, under the command of their several leaders, 
Glaucus, Sarpedon, and Pandarus. From the parley between 
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Glaucus and Diomede in front of the two armies, it is clear 
that the language of the Lycians at that time was Greek. So 
also was their religion—Homer ‘having described them as the 
worshippers of Apollo.* Herodotus was a native of the neigh- 
bouring province of Caria, and as that historian evinces much 
curiosity about the language of the people whom he describes, 
it is not to be supposed that he would have failed to mention 
any peculiarity of that nature among the people of Lycia if 
such had obtamed. The evidence, we think, amounts to every- 
thing but certainty, that a language distinct from the Greek, and 
eae to Lycia, was not known in that country until after the 

ersian invasion. But so far back as the time of Homer we 
trace two distinct races of inhabitants in Lycia—the one a 
conquering, the other a conquered people. The conquered 
people were in all probability the earliest inhabitants. They 
bore the name of Solymi, or Milye. The latter name is not 
found in Homer, but, according to Herodotus, Milyas was the 
ancient name of the whole country. At a very early period, 
however, the south western part of Asia Mimor received a con- 
siderable emigration from Crete and the neighbouring islands 
of the Egean, occasioned apparently by the progress of Pheni- 
cian conquests in that quarter; for Minos, who is said to have 
driven out both the Carians and the Lycians, should, perhaps, 
be regarded as the representative or leader of a Phenician 
settlement. The proper and original name of the race, which, 
driven out of Crete, established itself in Milyas, was Termile, 
or Tremile. The Solymi, or Milyz, were not entirely expelled, 
but established themselves in the mountainous districts, which 
afterwards bore the name of Milyas. It is from the mountains 
in those parts that Homer represents Posiedon as descrying 
Ulysses. From the story of senate who, according to 
the same author, found the task of fighting the Solymi the 
hardest of those imposed on him by the king of Lycia, it 
would appear that the Solymi had not been entirely subdued in 
the time of Homer. How the Termile came to be called the 
Lycii is a point not readily settled. The mythical story is, 
that they took the name from Lycas, the son of Pandion, who 
was driven from Attica by his brother A.geus, and took refuge 
in Lycia. Such stories generally denote the settlement of a 
conquering tribe. The name of Lycii, however, though in use 
so early as the time of Homer, never supplanted the name 
Termile, which Herodotus tells us continued in use among 
the neighbouring nations till his own time. The name Termile 


* Tiiad, Book iv. 150; vi. 150, 
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does not appear in Homer. These appear to have been the 
only changes in Lycia in respect to races of people, prior to 
the time of the Persian invasion. 

- The Lycians, and their neighbours the Cilicians, were the 
only people in those regions who held out against Creesus. But 
before the Persian power their bravery availed them not. The 
inhabitants of Xanthus being defeated in battle, retired within 
the walls of their city, collected their wives, children, slaves, 
and treasure within the Acropolis, and having committed the 
whole to the flames, they sallied forth, and perished in a dread- 
ful onslaught upon the besiegers. In this display of an indomi- 
table spirit, their example was followed by the people of 
Caunus. 

But, speaking generally, the Lycians appear advantageously 
in history as a peaceful, well-governed people, taking no part 
in the piracies to which many of their neighbours were addicted. 
When they first established their singularly well-arranged con- 
federacy we do not know. | It embraced twenty-three cities, of 
which the six largest, namely, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olym- 
pus, Myra, and Tlos, had three votes in the common council, 
those of the second rank two, and those of the third rank one. 
The different cities contributed to the national fund in propor- 
tion to their weight in the council. The meetings of this 
council were not always convened in one place, so as to give 
any one city an undue preponderance, but took place, accord- 
ing to common consent, sometimes in one city and sometimes 
in another. At the meetings of this Achean League—this Am- 
phyctionic Council—a supreme governor, called the Lyciarch, 
together with* magistrates and other inferior officers, was 
appointed, and courts were instituted for the settling of dis- 
putes between members of the confederacy. All questions of 
peace and war came before this general assembly; the same 
wisdom and moderation which appear in the constitution of this 
authority were observable in its exercises, and the result was 
a long career of prosperity and good government. This con- 
federacy subsisted under the Persian rule, and the strength 
derived from it enabled the Lycians to render themselves so 
far independent, that they merely paid annually a certain amount 
of tribute to the Persian king, the sum being collected by their 
own Lyciarch. On the division of the Macedonian conquests, 
Lycia was attached to the kingdom of Syria; in time, it fell, 
along with Syria, under the power of the Romans, who at first 
assigned it to the Rhodians, but after the conclusion of the 
Macedonian war restored it to its former independence. Then 
followed the most flourishing period of Lycian history; but 
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about the time of the Roman civil wars it began to decline, in 
consequence of internal disturbances. The emperor Claudius 
made it a Roman province, and attached it to the prefecture of 
Pamphylia. At a later period it was separated from Pamphylia, 
and appeared again as an independent province, with the town 
of Myra as its capital. Myra was the port at which the vessel 
touched that bore St. Paul thus far on his voyage towards 
Rome. In subsequent time that city became the bishopric of 
Lycia, in honour of .the spot where the apostle of the Gentiles 
was presumed to have preached the Gospel. The ruins of 
Myra are now found on the banks of a river about three miles 
from the sea. 

Thus, the people of Lycia, consisting originally of Greek races, 
have received infusions from various points ; the Persian element 
especially was largely supervened upon the Greek, and the 
power of Rome, as pagan, was succeeded by that of Byzantium, 
first, as Christian, and since as Mahommedan. The monuments 
found in Lycia bear a marked relation to all these changes, 
extending over a space of some three thousand years. Some 
of them evidently belong to the period anterior to the Persian 
invasion ; others must be dated from that time, and others are 
of middle age origin. As it is with the works of art in Lycia, 
so is it with man. He is everywhere seen in decay. The 
country long since inhabited by a people who covered it with 
cities, exhibiting the highest forms of Greek, Persian, and 
Roman art and civilization, is now almost entirely in the hands 
of a low unsettled race, who, if neither so depraved nor so 
inhospitable as men generally are in the same condition, are igno- 
rant, superstitious, and content to pass one half of the year under 
tents or sheds in the valleys, and the other half, with the same 
amount of accommodation, among the hills; the great majority 
are Mahommedans, a minority account themselves Christians. 

Until the commencement of the present century, the learned 
in Europe were in almost total ignorance of Lycia. Colonel 
Leake, in 1800, meditated exploring it, but was deterred from 
doing so by the pestilence then raging. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in determining the site of the ancient city, Antiphellus, 
and in examining the ruins of Telmessus. He also visited 
some extended ruins at Kakava, supposed to be the remains of 
one of the cities called Cyane. In 1811 and 1812, Captain 
Beaufort surveyed the coast of Lycia, and in 1818 published 
an account of his researches. Until this time, even the coast 
line of the country, though well described by ancient anthors, 
was unsettled. Captain Beaufort made known to the public 
the site of Patara, a city holding an important place in history ; 
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and also Myra, so deeply interesting for the reason before 
mentioned. He also made us acquainted with Olympus and 
Phaselis, beside many less important places mentioned in 
ancient writings. About the same time, Mr. Cockerell, the 
eminent architect, visited the Lycian coast, and ultimately 
accompanied Captain Beaufort. That gentleman examined 
Myra, Limyra, Aperle, and one of the cities called Cyane ; 
but during all these researches the site of one of the most mter- 
esting of Lycian cities—namely, Xanthus—remained undis- 
covered. Beaufort could only indicate its probable position ; 
and Dr. Clarke, who visited Termessus, was prevented going 
in search of it by a quarrel with his guides. Twenty years now 
passed, and nothing was attempted in the way of discovery 
in Lycia. But in 1838, Mr., now Sir Charles Fellowes, explored 
a large portion of that country, and gave an account of the 
interior. During this journey, and a second in 1841, the 
exertions of this traveller were rewarded by a discovery of the 
sites of many of the most important cities, especially Xanthus, 
Tlos, Pinara, Cadyanda, Arycanda and Sidyma. He deter- 
mined also the position of Sydna, and discovered not less than 
six other important sites, to which he assigned the names of 
Calynda, Massicytus, Phellus, Gage, Podalia, and Trabala. In 
1840, Mr. Hoskyn, of H.M.S. Beacon, explored the valley of 
Xanthus, and its cities, and discovered the important city of 
Caunus, the capital Perea. In 1841, Mr. Hoskyn, accom- 
panied by Mr. Forbes, made an excursion into the interior, 
during which they discovered and fixed the sites of two of the 
Cibyratic cities—Q‘noanda and Balbura, and found two others, 
one of which was probably the ancient Massicytus, and the 
other perhaps Podalia. Mr. Hoskyn’s account of these jour- 
neys may be found in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society for 1843. We scarcely need remind our readers that it 
is to Sir Charles Fellowes that England is chiefly indebted for 
its possession of the Xanthian marbles, now safely deposited 
in the British Museum. 

Such, in substance, are the attempts which had been made to 
bring us into better acquaintance with ancient and modern Lycia, 
before the appearance of the publication at the head of this 
article. On the additions here made to the stock of our pre- 
vious knowledge, the authors of this work thus speak :— 


‘ Besides the cities of Cibyra and Termessus Major, already men- 
tioned, we were so fortunate as to find and fix the sites of Rhodiapolis, 
Candyba, Sura, and three cities called Cyan, Phellus, Edebessus, 
Acalissus, Gage, Bubon, Lagbe, and Lagon. The Gage of Fellowes 
we found to be Corydalla; his Massicytus, Araxa; and his Phellus, 
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not that city, but, with scarcely a doubt, Pyrrha. We found also several 
other ancient cities of importance; and especially two, which we have 
referred to, Apollonia and Mandrapolis. We traced the marches of 
Alexander the Great, and of the consul Manlius, through Lycia. Mr. 
Daniell alone visited Selge, Syllium, Marmora, Perge, and Lyrbe, 
and some other better known sites in Pamphylia, during a journey 
which was terminated by his premature death at Adalia, whither he 
had accompanied Mr. Purdie, the newly appointed consul, after parting 
from us at Rhodes, and returning to Lycia. He fell a victim to the 
malignant malaria fever of the country, contracted by lingering too 
long among the unhealthy marshes of the Pamphylian coast, when too 
anxious to complete his researches.’—Preface, xiv, xv. 


We should add, that this publication is illustrated with an 
admirable map, with useful lithographed drawings and engraved 
plans of cities. We shall now select a few descriptions of some 
of the most interesting of these remains of a bygone civilization. 
The port of Makri, the western point of the Lycian coast, stands 
on the site of ancient Termessus, the ruins of which have been 
described by several travellers. At a few miles distance, and 
not far from the coast, is the village which stands near the site 
of Pinara, the ruins of which are thus deseribed:— 


‘ The next day was devoted to visiting the ruins of Pinara. Our 
expectations had been greatly raised respecting this wonderful city, by 
the account of it which we had received from Mr. Hoskyn, who had 
told us that it was the finest of all those in the valley of the Xanthus; 


and the little sketch given by its discoverer had also excited our curi-. 


osity; but the reality far exceeded both the report and the picture. 
At about a quarter of an hour’s walk from the village, we suddenly 
came upon a magnificent view of the ancient city, seated in a rocky 
recess of Mount Cragus. <A stupendous tower of rock, faced by a 
perpendicular precipice, perforated with a thousand tombs, and 
crowned by ruined fortifications, rose out of a deep ravine, which was 
thronged with ruins and sarcophagi, and intersected by ridges bearing 
the more important edifices. Dark precipitous mountains, of the 
grandest outlines, overhung the whole. After gazing with astonish- 
ment at this wondrous scene, we plunged among the maze of ruins, 
making a hurried ramble through them, so as to become acquainted 
with the localities of the site, intending to pay future visits for the 
purpose of more minute exploration. We first visited a fine theatre, 
excavated in the side of a woody hill fronting the city. The Lycian 
theatres are invariably so placed as to command a grand prospect, or 
when by the sea-side, a broad expanse of ocean. For a scene of 
rocky magnificence, none of them could vie with the theatre of Pinara. 
Opposite the theatre are the remains of a building of much later times, 
with Ionic columns, some of which are double, and have the fluting 
grooved in a coating of cement. Close by are several very fine arch- 
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lidded tombs, with Lycian inscriptions. Above is a lower acropolis, a 
long ridge of buildings, many of them of Cyclopzan architecture. 
Among them is a small theatre, or odeum, and a gigantic portal, shat- 


‘tered apparently by an earthquake. We then ascended to the base of 


the rock of the greater acropolis, finding on our way a remarkable 
group of sarcophagi. They are arranged so as to form a square 
round an enormous central sarcophagus, with a pedestal-formed 
summit. This sarcophagus was the largest we met with in Lycia. Its 
interior is remarkable, the sides being surrounded by a projecting ledge 
or shelf. ‘The tombs of the square bear no inscriptions, but are pecu- 
liarly ornamented; the cement which covers their sides being scored 
80 as to represent the appearance of a regularly-built stone wall, ex- 
actly as we sometimes see on plastered houses at home. ‘The stone at 
Pinara, though hard and durable, being a conglomerate, is not favour- 
able for inscriptions; and the ancient inhabitants seem to have been 
in the habit of coating it with a fine mortar, or cement, and on that 
carving the letters. We ascended the acropolis rock by the only 
pass, a steep and difficult path cut on its side. On its level but 
sloping summit, we found the remains of many fortifications and cis- 
terns, not, however, of the most ancient architecture. Such parts of 
the margin as were in any way accessible, were strongly defended by 
walls. On the highest part of the summit is an isolated fortification, 
or stronghold, furnished with tanks, and surrounded by a ditch. The 
view from this is very grand, whether upward among the gloomy 
gorges of Anticragus, or forward over the fertile plains of the Xanthus, 
-and the snowy ridges of Massicytus. ‘The tombs which perforate the 
perpendicular face of this gigantic rock, are oblong holes, occasionally 
.with a semi-circular top. They are most irregularly arranged, but 
occasionally form perpendicular rows. ‘There are no traces of panels 
or doors to their entrances. They must have been excavated by work- 
men suspended from the summit. They are now inaccessible, and are 
the dwelling-places of eagles. 

‘ Descending from the rock, and passing the quadrangle of tombs 
before mentioned, we came to the remains of an early Christian church, 
at the head of a deep, dark, and narrow ravine, walled by the preci- 
pitous rocks of the low eracropolis, aud filled with oleanders and chaste- 
trees. In this gloomy depth are many very perfect and beautiful 
rock-tombs, hewn in imitation of wooden buildings, and bearing on 
their ledges carved and painted Lycian inscriptions. On the front of 
the same ridge of rock, in that part facing the valley, are still larger 
and finer rock-tombs, some of which Uruk families had adopted as 
their winter habitations. Some of these are temple tombs, with sculp- 
tured pediments; and on one are the curious representations of the 
walls and buildings of an ancient city, figured by Fellowes. This tomb 
is now much injured by the fires lighted in its interior by the Uruks. 

‘ We returned to our village from the city of King Pandarus, 
greatly delighted with our first visit, and convinced that we had seen 
but a fraction of its wonders. The site is known tobe Pinara, from 
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inscriptions, from its situation exactly agreeing with the accounts given 
by ancient geographers, and from the ancient name being retained, 
with the alteration of a letter, in the name of the modern village.’ — 
Vol. i. pp. 7—12. 


Our next extract brings us to Xanthus, and to the parties. 
employed in discovering the Xanthus marbles. 


‘The site of Xanthus, though beautiful, is not imposing. The hill 
on which it stands rises abruptly from a level plain, in some places. 
marshy and alluvial. The rapid torrent of the river rushes along the 
base of the steep precipice of a lower acropolis, at the back of which 
are the theatre, and several of the more remarkable monuments, 
especially the square columnar tomb which bore the bas-reliefs descrip- 
tive of the story of the daughters of Pandarus, now in the British 
Museum, and that on which is the longest Lycian inscription known. 
Above them rises a second rocky eminence; the upper acropolis, the 
summit of which is mostly occupied by the ruins of an early Christian 


monastery. On the south-western slope of the city are several re-~ 


markable sarcophagi and other tombs, including the tomb of Payara,. 
figured in the frontispiece to Fellowes’ first tour. Elevated on plat- 
forms of rock, immediately above the plain, stood a group of temples, 
of which the friezes and statues, now in the British Museum, were the 
principal ornaments. 

‘ Whilst we were there, these sculptures were daily dug out of the 
earth, and brought once more to view. The search for them was in- 
tensely exciting; and, in the enthusiasm of the moment, our admira- 
tion of their art was, perhaps, a little beyond their merits. As each 
block of marble was uncovered, and the earth carefully brushed away 
from its surface, the form of some fair amazon, or stricken warrior, of 
an eastern king, or a besieged castle, became revealed, and gave rise to 
many a pleasant discussion as to the sculptor’s art therein displayed, 
or the story in the history of the ancient Xanthians therein repre- 
sented—conversations which all who took part in will ever look back 
upon as among the most delightful in their lives. Often, after the 
work of the day was over, and the night had closed in, when we had 
gathered round the log fire in the comfortable Turkish cottage which 
formed the head quarters of the party, we were accustomed to sally 
forth, torch in hand, Charles Fellowes as cicerone, to cast a midnight 
look of admiration on some spirited battle-scene or headless Venus, 
which had been the great prize of the morning’s work.’ 


The site of Tlos is about six hours’ ride further up thé valley 
of the Xanthus. The following is the account which our 
travellers gave of it. 


‘We remained three days at Tlos. It is a most delightful place. 
Few ancient sites can vie with it. Built on the summit of a hill of 
great height, bounded by perpendicular precipices and deep ravines, 
commanding a view of the entire length of the valley of the Xanthus. 
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—the snow-capped Taurus in one distance, the sea in another, the 
whole mass of Cragus and its towering peaks, and the citadel of Pinara 
in front, itself immediately overhung by the snowy summits of the 
Massicytus—a grander site for a great city could hardly have been 
_ selected in all Lycia. Pinara has perhaps more majesty, but there is 
a softness combined with the grandeur of Tlos, giving it a charm which 
Pinara has not. 

‘ The acropolis hill terminates on the north-east, in perpendicular 
cliffs. These cliffs are honey-combed with rock-tombs, some of which 
are of great beauty. The older tombs are similar to those at Tel- 
messus; but there are others, of an apparently later period, having 
their chambers excavated in the rock, but with the doorways regularly 
built. Such tombs have often long Greek inscriptions. The oldest 
tomb, to all appearance, at Tlos, is the largest and most interesting. 
It is a temple-tomb, fronted by a pediment, borne on columns of 
peculiar form and Egyptian aspect, having no carved capitals, and 
being wider at the base than at the upper part. From such columns 
the Ionic might have originated, for we can hardly suppose this, 
apparently the most ancient and important tomb in Tlos, to have been 
left unfinished. Within the portico is a handsome carved door, 
with knocker and lock, on each side of which are windows opening 
into large tombs. On one side of the portico is carved a figure, which 
we may recognise as Bellerophon, mounted on Pegasus, and galloping 
up a rocky hill, which may represent Mount Cragus, to encounter an 
enormous leopard sculptured over one of the tomb entrances on the 
right side of the door. This anima! may be a form of chimera, but 
presents none of the mythological attributes, and is, in all probability, 
the representation of a ‘ caplan,’ the leopard which infests the crags of 
‘Cragus at the present day. An ornamental flourish appears on the 
-door-side, near the leopard, and is repeated on the corresponding panel 
on the other side; but there is no animal carved on that panel. On 
the panels beneath the tomb are carved dogs, and there are also traces 
of others on the pediment. Pegasus is a Persian horse, having a top- 
knot and knotted tail. A saddle-cloth of ornamental character has 
been painted on his back. The group of figures appears to have been 
originally painted. The head-dress of Bellerophon is very peculiar, 
as also the arrangement of the beard. The eye is rather full, and 
Greek. There is no inscription on the tomb. A few feet from it, 
on a level with the pediment, is a Lycian inscription in a panel on the 
rock, the characters of which are much larger than any we have met 
with elsewhere. Two other Lycian inscriptions occurred at Tlos; one 
-on a tomb on the opposite hill, and another on one near the base of 
the Acropolis hill. None of these had been previously noticed. 

_ €Ina field, at some distance, we discovered a quadrangular pedestal, 

or perhaps top of a tomb, on one side of which is a representation of 
Tlos itself during a siege. In this curious view, we recognised the 
disposition of the walls on the Acropolis, and of the more remarkable 
tombs as they are still to be seen. In the other compartments are 
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represented warriors in various positions. Near this relic there is a 
remarkable tomb, a sarcophagus elevated on a towering pinnacle of 
rock, cut away on all sides, so as to be inaccessible. From this we 
went to the theatre, which is large and handsome, and of the Greek 
form. The rows of seats are thirty-four, and near the avenues they 
are ornamented with carved lions’ paws. Near the theatre is a great 
group of remains of Roman buildings, apparently palaces, the arched 
windows of which are so placed as to command a magnificent view of 
the valley. Great clusters of ivy gave a rich effect to these ruins, 
and the ‘golden henbane was in flower upon their walls.’—Vol. i., 

pp. 33—36. 


The lower valleys of Lycia have long since lost the healthful- 
ness that must once have been common to them, and the Yailahs 
—the valleys formed in a higher region among the mountains, 
are the refuge of the people, in the summer season, from the 
heat and malaria of the lower and more marshy districts. De- 
scribing some ruins in an elevation of this description, Lieu- 
tenant Spratt and Professor Forbes say— 


‘The position they occupy is, however, important; it commands 
this road to the uplands, and overlooks the Bazeer-yan Yailassy, a 
fertile plain or basin, of about two miles in length and one in breadth, 
having no outlet, which appears scooped out of the summit of the 
mountain five or six hundred feet below the fortress. ‘The winter 
rains and melted snow still covered the fields several inches deep, and 
the summer-houses were as yet uninhabitable. This was our first 
view of a yailah, and we were enabled from it to form a fair idea of 
the numerous basin-like hollows of the elevated districts in the in- 
terior of Lycia, to which the inhabitants ascend from all parts of 
the -coast at the commencement of the hot season. The period of re- 
turning to these upland plains is anticipated by the natives with 
pleasure, and they speak of their yailahs with evident pride and satis- 
faction, fully appreciating the advantage and luxury of these retreats 
from the powerful heat of the summer’s sun in the valley and plains 
on the coast.’—Vol. i., p. 57. 


Again,— 

‘ To-day, March 18th, we followed the Kassabar torrent to its june- 
tion with the stream from the valley of Saaret, passing by two or 
three water-mills, where we began to ascend the steep face of the 
eastern mountains by a tedious winding track, and in two hours 
reached the chain of small plains situated on the summit of the broad 
flat barrier, intervening between the plain of Kassabar and the sea- _ 
coast. These little plains are intersected by low rocky ridges, seldom 
more than two or three hundred feet high. Some of the plains are 
well cultivated, especially such as are in the neighbourhood of two or 
three small villages; the others are the grazing and pasture lands of the 
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herds and flocks of the Turkomans encamped on them, whose mode of 
life is exactly that pursued by their ancestors before their invasion of 
Asia Minor, roving with their cattle, as change of locality is necessary, 
with the change of season, and dwelling in black cloth tents. 

‘The first plain we crossed was called Tcheller, in which were a 
few of these Turkoman huts, in the midst of a luxuriant spring pasture, 
carpeted by an exquisite blue Veronica, reminding us of the names of 
the neighbouring sites. An hour and a half after crossing several 
of these basins, inclosed by barren rocks, we arrived at a few fallen sar- 
cophagi on the north side of the ruins of Yarvoo.’—Vol. i., pp. 111,112. 


Our travellers made their approach to the site of Myra, by 
descending toward the coast through the wild and magnificent 
gorge of Dembra, and our readers, we presume, will be pleased 
to accompany the strangers to a spot of such sacred recollec- 
tion. 

* At the end of the fourth hour after entering the gorge of Dembra, 
we passed by a Hellenic tower and rock-tomb on our left, opposite to 
which we crossed the river for the last time, from the left to the right 
bank. The water here is hardly above the horses’ fetlock, having 
become gradually lost beneath the shingle bed, which has a wider 
spread with the increasing breadth of the valley, at this point nearly 
half a mile broad. ‘The mountains recede and diminish in height, 
but lose nothing of their former precipitous and picturesque character. 
On emerging from the gorge, we came in sight of a large group of 
elegant rock-tombs facing the north, near the termination of the 
mountains on the right bank of the river; and soon after, of the sea 
and the plain of Myra, situated at the base of the hills, which, at the 
above-named rock-tombs, take a western course at right angles with 
the course of the Dembra. The village of Dembra is placed at the 
very turning point or toe of the hills, and occupies a small part of the 
site of the ancient city of Myra. The Acropolis crowns the bold pre- 
_ cipice above. Without halting to examine anything, we passed through 
a Turkish burying-ground, filled with marbles and architectural frag- 
ments of all descriptions, and then proceeded through the village and 
down the plain towards the port or bay of Andraki, passing the 
theatre and a picturesque group of rock-tombs adjoining it, under the 
acropolis on the way. About a mile further on, we reached a dilapi- 
dated building, the monastery of St. Nicolo, where we were received 
with great civility by the priest and his wife, and were shown into 
their best room, very mean and small compared to the one we had 
recently occupied at Kassabar. It was, nevertheless, very acceptable 
to us in our present soaked. condition; thanks to heavy rains and a 
swollen river, in which we had repeatedly to bathe our lower ex- 
tremities during the long day’s journey. The monastery is built in 
the form of a quadrangle surrounding a small low church—until a few 
years since, the shrine of the relics of St. Nicholas, the first bishop of 
Myra. We were informed by the priest, that this precious treasure 
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was taken to St. Petersburg by a Russian frigate, during the Greek 
‘revolution. The emperor sent a gaudy picture as a substitute, and it 
is now an object of great adoration to the sailors and pilgrims who 
visit it. Adjoining the monastery are the ruins of a Christian church, 
evidently of great antiquity, as the style and substantial character 
of the building, which appears to be of late Byzantine architecture, 
indicate. Since its erection, the plain has increased in elevation 
‘several feet, since the flooring of this church, as well as that of the 
little church over the tomb, is five or six feet below the present surface 
of the plain. Fellow companions with ourselves in the monastery 
were a Greek merchant and his family, from Almalee, and a tinker. 
The latter seemed to have plenty of occupation in re-soldering and 
mending all the old copper kettles of the neighbourhood. The former 
united the three objects of a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Nicolo, 
recreation for himself and family near the sea coast, and doing a little 
business at the same time. The Papas also does considerable business 
as a corn-dealer, and owns about a dozen wooden granaries, that stand 
on stone pedestals on the outside of the monastery, marking him as a 
man of wealth in this country. Good-natured and shrewd, with no 
more education than the little required for the performance of church 
duties, he evidently held the good opinion and regard of the Turkish 
peasantry in the neighbourhood, a party of whom generally joined 
him to smoke their evening pipe in front of the monastery. The 
revenues of the church doubtless added considerably to his coffers. 
His being a merchant brought those to it who were the most likely to 
add to his store; for no Greek sailor could visit the shrine of 
St. Nicolo without offering a donation to secure the protection of his 
patron saint, and ensure prosperity during the forthcoming voyage. 
Following the example of others, we each put ten piastres in the hand 
of the priest, asa donation to the church. Our surigees, Nicolo and 
Georgio, did the same; but Pagniotti, who was no way well-disposed 
toward the clergy, thought the money better lodged in his own pocket 
than with either parson or church, and gave nothing. At sunset we 
were invited to the evening service. Bells being forbidden by the 
Turks, a dull monotonous sound was produced by a little boy hammer- 
ing for a few moments at a long plank, suspended free by a cord from 
a corner of the church. A piece of iron is, however, more generally 
used throughout Turkey, although both wood and iron instruments 
are sometimes suspended in the same monastery for this purpose. 


We joined a small congregation of about fifteen men, women, and - 


children. Guided by the priest’s wife, we descended two or three 
steps into a dark vaulted building, very poorly decorated and painted, 
not in keeping with the importance and veneration attached to the 
spot by the Greeks. ‘The portrait of the saint stood nearly in the 
centre on a rough pedestal of masonry. On one side of it was a tray 
of small wax tapers, and on the other, a similar plate for the sums 
deposited by those who, as a particular act of devotion, burnt one 
during service. When a votive taper was lighted, the offerer stuck 
NO. IX. G 
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it on a stand placed for the purpose behind the picture, facing the 
congregation, or western end of the church. All who entered afger 
us went through a series of prostrations, in front of the picture, 
kissing the pavement each time, in the manner of the Turks. After 
the prostrations, the picture was approached, and repeatedly kissed, 
before the devotee took his place with the rest of the congregation to 
join in the service then going on. It lasted about a quarter of an 
hour. As we had stood mute spectators during its performance, with- 
out joining in the mummery of crossing ourselves, and kissing the 
saint, not a little disgusted at the careless and indifferent manner it was 
gabbled through, and the haste in which the priest threw off his vest 
before he had quite concluded his benediction, he inquired of our servants 
if we were Christians, somewhat doubting the fact, from our telling him 
we did not understand the ceremonies and forms used by his church. 
* March 21st.—We devote to-day to the examination of the ruins, 
and repair, after breakfasting, to the group of rock-tombs, a few yards 
south of the theatre, where the face of the bold hill rising above it is 
studded with carved sepulchres wherever the rock is of good texture. 
All of them are elaborately chiselled. Several have angular pediments, 
bearing groups of figures in low relief, and one or two are detached, 
except at their bases, in imitation of built habitations. The greater 
number are of that striking and elegant form peculiar to Lycia, having 
square mullions and empanelled fronts, ornamented with flat projecting 
ledges, carved beneath, in elegant imitation of rafters of wood support- 
ing a roof. The whole presents the most unique and picturesque as- 
semblage of rock-tombs in Lycia, and they have been considered as a 
group superior to any in Petra, by a traveller who had seen both local- 
ities. We separated, as usual, to examine the inscriptions, and, after 
collating the two or three copied by Sir C. Fellowes, we were so fortu- 
nate as to find several others, both Greek and Lycian, that had never 
before been copied. More interesting than a hundred funereal inscrip- 
tions, was one scratched or notched in the wall of the antechamber of 
a rock-tomb by some Greek lover of old. It proclaimed his passion; 
‘Moschus loves Philiste, the daughter of Demetrius.’ From these 
rock-tombs we literally stepped into the theatre, which is overlooked 
and joined by some of them—a strange and unnatural union, the play- 
house married to the grave—the play-goer resting against the house of 
death, whilst gazing on the most vivid of the recreations of life. The 
entrance to the theatre from below, is by an arch supporting the seats 
at its southern extremity, and leading through a labyrinth of vomita- 
ries, passages, and stone stair-cases, to the diazoma. ‘This enormous 
fabric has almost all its rows of seats perfect. Its diameter, according 
to Mr. Cockerell, who first discovered it, is three hundred and sixty 
feet. The arena is now a corn-field. A large portion of the pro- 
scenium is still standing. It appears to have been a highly-finished 
building, the wings ornamented with polished granite columns, 
surmounted by Corinthian capitals of white marble, one of which is 
still in its place. Leaving the theatre, we next visited a few rock- 
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tombs to the north of it, and from thence commenced the ascent to the 
Acropolis; at first, exceedingly difficult, until we found an ancient road 
cut out of the rock, with steps leading to the summit. Near the sum- 
mit, by the roadside, we saw some niches, intended apparently for 
tablets or votive offerings. The walls of the Acropolis are entirely 
built of small stones with mortar. We saw no remains of any more 
substantially or solidly built structures ; but it is evidently the hill 
alluded to by Strabo, upon which ‘ Myra is said to have been situated.’ 
We remained but a short time to rest ourselves, and to cast a glance 
over the partially cultivated plain, stretching between the ancient port 
of Andriace and Cape Phinika. Descending from the Acropolis to the 
village at the foot of the hill, we then proceeded to the rock-tombs on 
the north side of it. Many of these are large, with porticoes in front, 
and surmounted by pediments, supported by pillars and pilasters hewn 
from the solid rock, like those at Termessus; sepulchres which, for the 
elegance of their design, costliness of execution, and size, seem to have 
been suited rather for the keeping of the ashes of rulers and kings, than 
of common citizens. The style of their sculptures, however, denotes a 
late date. The Ionic tomb, facing page 197 of Sir C. Fellowes’ second 
book, is an example of one of them. It was some time before we found 
the tomb facing page 198 in that work; most interesting, on account of 
its coloured sculptures, the hues of which are, however, sadly faded. 
The figures are evidently family portraits, as is the case with all the 
sepulchral bas-reliefs at Myra. They are in good preservation, though 
not remarkable for style or execution. Having visited every tomb be- 
longing to this group, and copied several new inscriptions, we returned 
to the monastery.’ —Vol. i., 125—133. 


In these extracts, frequent references are made to Lycian in- 
scriptions, and to rock-tombs. Considerable discussion has arisen 
as to the origin of these inscriptions, and of these particular 
forms of sepulture. Our own conclusion, from all we have read 
on the subject, is, that the said inscriptions should not be 
described as Lycian. Hitherto, it has not been possible to 
trace them higher than to the time of the Persian invasion; 
and the tombs over which they are for the most part found are 
clearly not of Greek, but of a more eastern — of a Persic 
origin. These tombs consist of recesses made in the rocks, 
with wrought surfaces, which have the appearance of doorways, 
or so nearly resemble the roofs and ornamented walls of old 
English houses, as to have been called by Sir Charles Fel- 
lowes, Elizabethean. Altogether, this sculpture reminds us much 
more of Petra, or Persepolis, than of Attica, or of anything found 
in the Greek islands. Among the Xanthian marbles is an 
obelisk, with a specimen of this language inscribed upon it, 
and which Mr. Daniel Sharp, a high authority in such matters, 
supposes to be the most ancient that has come down to us. 
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- “As far as I can judge,’ says Mr. Sharp, ‘the Lycian language 
appears to have more resemblance to Zend than the Persepolitan; yet 
all three are of the same family, which we may call Persian, and it is not 
improbable that this monument may have been one of the fire altars 
of the Persian religion. From the Greek inscriptions on the north- 
east side of the obelisk we are enabled to collect that it is an order 
addressed to the Lycians by some sovereign; the only person men- 
tioned is the son of Arpagus, who is spoken of as a prince or governor, 
and to whom, perhaps, a portion of the kingdom was given in charge 
by a preceding sovereign. The line in Lycian, which follows imme- 
diately after the Greek is to thiseffect : ‘ Transcript of the greatest 
decree of the King of Kings,’ showing that the decrees on the upper 
part of the monument, emanate from the king of Persia. The words 
‘King of Kings occur frequently on the north-east and north-west 
sides of the monument and on the same side we find frequently 
repeated the name of Aoura and Aouremez, the chief divinity of the 
Persian fire-worshippers.’ 


The summary of Mr. Sharp’s conclusions is as follows : 


‘The few words which I make out here and there in these two 
sides of the monument, lead me to suppose that it contains a series of 
decrees, relating to the settlement of the country after the conquest 
by the Persians, and to the manner in which the people of the two 
nations and religions are to live together. ‘The Medes and Lycians 
are frequently used in opposition to one another, and in one passage a 
distinction is drawn between the worshippers and the opponents of 
Ormuzd, but I have not made out whether they are enjoined to live 
peaceably together, or whether the worship of Ormuzd is to be en- 
forced upon the conquered Lycians. I began with the impression that 
the language was derived from the Phenician, but I was soon staggered 
in this opinion, by the abundance of the vowels in Lycian, of which 
there are ten, nearly corresponding to the long and short vowels of the 
Persian and Indian lunguage.’—( Vol. ii., pp. 48, 50, 59.) 


While the style, and inscriptions, of this architecture point 
thus clearly to a Persian, and not to a Lycian origi, it is 
shown in this work that evidence to the same effect is supplied 
by coins. 

. We would willingly place before our readers some account of 
the ruins of the fifteen or sixteen cities discovered by the enter- 
prise of the gentlemen to whom we are indebted for these volumes. 
But our space is limited, and we may observe also, that the 
descriptions bear a strong resemblance to each other—these long 
deserted cities being for the greater part in remote and almost 
unknown recesses of the country, presenting, one after the 
other, so many scenes of utter solitude and desolateness. The 
following is a description of the manner in which the site of the 
once great and flourishing city of. Termessus Major was 
discovered :-— 
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‘ Opposite Evdeer-Khan two deep valleys open from the Solymian 
mountains into the plain of Adalia. They are separated by a craggy 
peak, called Gule-look Dagh, the summit of which is five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The chain, continuing to the north- 
ward, nowhere exceeds that elevation, but declines towards the north-west 
corner of the plain, where there is another opening or valley, which 
our guide called Dooshamarz, and which is probably the pass General 
Koehler ascended on his route to the highlands of Pisidia. Of the 
two passes opposite Evdeer Khan, the northern is the Gule-look. 
To it we bent our course on leaving Lagon. Not far from the ruins, 
we crossed the broad and deep, but dry, bed of a torrent; following 
its course for more than an hour, we reached the foot of the hills at 
the entrance of the pass. Here our expectations were raised by the 
appearance of ancient fortifications crowning an eminence on our 
left, and of a fine Hellenic tomb at the foot of the mountain on 
our right. 


‘ The valley became more and more confined. We were evidently 


entering an important pass; every here and there were traces of fortifi- 
cations; suddenly, in the narrowest part of the gorge, we came upon @ 
range of perfect and admirably built Hellenic walls, stretching across it, 
fortified by towers, and passable only by the ancient and narrow pathway. 
The fortifications mentioned by Arrian, the pass through which the 
army of Alexander marched, seemed before us, and at every turn we 
expected to see the walls of Termessus. Our guide pointed to the 
summit of the mountain above us, and said he had heard of ruins there. 
About a mile beyond the gateway, we reached a khan, consisting of 
three stone buildings, and a coffee-house kept by Turkish soldiers, 
acting as guards to the pass. Here we put up for the night, not a 
little gratified by the assurance given us by one of these men, 
that the report of ruins on the neighbouring mountain was true. 

‘ April 27th.—Early in the morning we commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, to seek for the ruined city. The first part was over steep 
and rocky ground, but after a time we came upon an ancient roadway, 
leading towards an opening in the mountain-side, between two tower- 
ing rocky peaks. Following this road, which was buried in trees, and 
encumbered by underwood, for an hour and a half, we suddenly came 
upon two ancient guard-houses, almost perfect, one on either side of 
the way. We did not linger to trace any connecting wall, but hurried 
anxiously on with sanguine expectations. For nearly a mile we met 
with no other traces of ruins. Some sarcophagi were at length dis- 
covered among the thicket, and near them on the face of a great rock, 
were carved in large letters, the words 
Suddenly, after crossing a low wall, we emerged from the thicket, and 
entered an open and flat area between the two great rocks, and walled 
in by inaccessible precipices. On it ruins were profusely scattered; 
numerous built tombs and sarcophagi, fallen buildings of large size, 
and a temple, the ornamented doorway of which still stood, fronted by 
a goodly flight of steps. Fluted columns of large dimensions lay 
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strewed in fragments on the ground. Unwilling to delay until we 
had ascertained the full extent of the city, after a hasty glance, we 
proceeded to the upper end of the platform. Here the valley became 
more contracted, and a strong and perfect wall was thrown across it. 
Within this, ruins of nobler style and more perfect preservation 
appeared,—especially a palatial building of great extent, having 
numerous doors and windows, and almost perfect to the roof. Like 
the others, it was constructed of rectangular blocks of limestone, 
without intervening cement; before us, on what appeared to be the 
mountain-top, a third wall appeared, to which we ascended, expecting 
to find the Acropolis. Hitherto, we had met with no mention of the 
city in any of the inscriptions; but on ascending to the last-mentioned 
wall, we came upon an inscribed pedestal, which assured us we were 
in Termessus,—a name shouted out by the finders with no small 
delight, and echoed by the old rocks as if in confirmation. It must 
have been new to them after having rested so long unspoken. On 
reaching the third wall, our surprise was great at finding that hitherto 
we had been wandering, as it were, only in the vestibule of the city, 
and that Termessus itself was yet to come, built on the mountain-top, 
even as Arrian has recorded. It stood on a platform surrounded by 
a natural wall of crags, three to four hundred feet high, except on the 
east, where it terminated in a tremendous precipice, diving into a deep 
gorge, opening into the Pamphylian plain. 

After crossing the third wall, our attention was first attracted by an 
avenue, bordered on each side by a close row of pedestals, terminated 
at each end by public buildings, apparently temples. These pedestals 
were almost all inscribed, and the inscriptions in good preservation. 
One of them was of peculiar interest, confirming this site as Ter- 
messus Major— 

TEPMHZZEQNTON 
MEIZONON MOAI. 


Above the avenue to the west, appears to have been the habitable por- 
tion of the city,—the buildings there, which are all fallen, having the 
aspect of the remains of dwelling-houses. To the south and east, the 
ground is covered by public edifices, many in tolerable preservation, 
others prostrate—all of substantial architecture. In the centre is an 
open levelled space, which, from an inscription, proved to be the 
Agora. In the midst of it stands an isolated rock, about fifteen feet 
high, surmounted by a plain sarcophagus; below which, at the head of 
a flight of steps hewn out of a rock, is a recess with a seat (a bema?) 
There are also niches for votive tablets. The area of the Agora is 
undermined by extensive cisterns, the roofs of which are supported by 
massive pillars and arches. This area seems during the middle ages 
to have been inclosed by the walls and cells of a monastery, one of 
the very few remains of Christian origin at this site. 'Termessus was 
the seat of an episcopal see. Around the Agora are the most impor- 
tant public buildings; the most perfect of these is a vreat square erec- 
tion, with highly-finished walls, ornamented with Doric pilasters, and 
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having only two windows, placed high up. A smaller and similar 
building, stands behind the larger, the most prominent object among 
the ruins; and by its side a second, in front of which are two pedes- 
tals, bearing inscriptions, one in honour of Plato, who appears to have 
been held in high esteem by the Termessians, and the other dedicated 
to the Muses, of whom this was probably the temple. By the side of 


the Agora, and on the left of the great square building, are the fallen - 


remains of a Doric temple, apparently (from an inscription) dedicated 
to the sun. Some of the blocks are of Parian marble, and are frag- 
ments of sculptured friezes. A search and excavation among them 
would probably lead to the discovery of many works of art. In front 
of the Agora are several large buildings, the purposes of which cannot 
well be guessed, and behind one is a great Doric edifice. Communi- 
cating with it is a smaller edifice of ancient structure, having in the 
centre three erect projections of rock with steps carved on their sides. 
Could these two buildings have formed part of a college of Harus- 
pices, and the pillars of rock have been Haruspicia? The theatre is 
placed at the north-west corner of the Agora, and its upper part is 
nearly on a level with the platform, whence there is an entrance lead- 
ing to the diazoma. This entrance is not arched, as is usually the 
case, but is open, and consequently interrupts the connexion of the 
upper row of seats. Some fragments of columns standing near the 
passage seem to indicate, that the passage from the Agora into the 
theatre was through a portico. The theatre is of good proportions, 
and well preserved, free of bushes, and having few of its seats dis- 
placed. There are eighteen rows of seats below the diazoma, and 
nine above. The south wing was extended as far as possible without 
interfering with the proscenium, to which it is joined by a wall. 
Fronting the proscenium was a platform, ornamented with pedestals; 
leading from it are five doors; the architecture is not ornamented. 
Behind the theatre is the gymnasium. The theatre overlooks a deep 
ravine, on the opposite side of which is a narrow zigzag causeway, 
leading up from the gulf below, and forming a second entrance to the 
city, equally difficult with the first. Most of the ruins at Termessus 
are of Roman date.’—Vol. i., pp. 230—238. 


Had the life of the Rev. Mr. Daniell been spared, the literary 
department of this publication would probably have risen to a 
higher standard ; but as it is, these volumes contain nothing at 
variance with good taste, sound judgment, and real learning. 
It is a long time since a more interesting work has been pub- 
lished under the title of a book of travels. 

We should add, that the second volume contains some account 
-of the natural history, botany, zoology, and geology of Lycia; 
together with very learned and able dissertations by Mr. Daniel 
Sharpe on the Lycian and Greek inscriptions, and on the early 
coins of Lycia. 
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Arr. V. (1.) Elements of Mental Philosophy, embracing the two De- 
partments of the Intellect and Sensibilities. By Tuomas C. UrHam, 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in Bowdoin College- 
2 vols. New York, 1843. 

2.) Psychology, or Elements of a New System of Mental Philosophy, 
on the Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. By 8S. S 
Scumucker, D.D. New York, 1844. 

(3.) Elements of Logic. Together with an Introductory View of Phi- 
losophy in general, and a Preliminary View of The Reason. By 
Henry P. Tappan. New York, 1844. 


TENNEMANY, in his History of Philosophy, having said that specu- 
lative philosophy has been altogether neglected by the English, 
is pleased further to say of us, ‘ Their national pride has at all 
times inclined them to concern themselves little about the philoso- 
phical pursuits of other nations.’ To those who are acquainted 
with the philosophical career of Germany during the last sixty 
years, the statement just quoted will not appear surprising, 
especially if the character of our own labours in philosophy during 
the same period be borne in mind. Such views are common 
with German writers, and arise in some measure out of the 
nature of their speculations. Suchacharge, however, as preferred 


tion. To be accused of neglecting laborious inquiries, and 
implied valuable contributions to an important branch of 
human knowledge, simply because these labours have been per- 
formed by foreigners, is no slight matter. But is it true? Car 
it be justly said that the national pride of the English has. 
taught them to disregard the philosophical pursuits of other 
nations—has prevented the enlightened men of this country 
from ascertaining the character, and availing themselves of the 
results of German thought, in the prosecution of the momentous. 
inquiries involved in the cultivation of philosophy? The alle- 
gation embraces two questions. It is affirmed that the English 
neglect the philosophy of other countries—and further, that they 
are prompted to do so by national pride. 

With regard to the first point, then, we do not hesitate to. 
affirm, that it is by no means true, except in a restricted sense, that 
the English have neglected the philosophical pursuits of other 
countries. Consult the history of philosophy in this respect. 
No one will surely affirm this of the conduct of our ancestors. 


against such a people, must be regarded as a grave allega-- 
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regarding the continental philosophy of that great philosophical 
epoch, the seventeenth century ; none acquainted with the history 
of speculation will venture to accuse the English of that time of 
being ignorant of, or indifferent to, the philosophy of Descartes, 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, and other continental luminaries who them 
became distinguished. And, in the time immediately subsequent 
to this—that is, from the closing part of the seventeenth to the 
middle of the last century—it will not be denied that the writings 
of English authors gave a general character to the philosophy of 
Europe. During this period the French literally received their 
philosophy from England. It was little else than a modification, 
or rather a partial representation of the doctrine of Locke. And 
even in Germany, though the writings of Leibnitz had made a 
considerable impression, speculative thinking was greatly in- 
fluenced by similar opinions diffused under the patronage of 
Frederic the Great. 

It is, then, of the period since the middle of the last century 
—indeed, of the last sixty or seventy years only, that this charge 
can with any degree of truth be affirmed. It is to the time that 
has elapsed since the new era in continental, or, more correctly 
speaking, in German philosophy, originated certainly by the 
writings of Leibnitz, but matured by those of Kant, that the 
accusation is applicable in any extent. But even in respect to 
this period, it might be shown that among the cultivators of 
philosophy in Great Britain, neither the metaphysical labours of 
the Germans, nor the philosophical pursuits of other countries, 
have been so entirely overlooked as our neighbours seem dis- 
posed to assume. Facts connected with our higher education, 
with our philosophical and general literature, might be adduced, 
to evince that something of the nature of these philosophies has 
been known among us. While, however, we maintain that 
these systems have not been wholly neglected, we admit that 
German philosophy has not been favourably received or much 
cultivated in England. We readily grant that it has not met 
with that general attention among thinkers which it ought to 
have received, nor perhaps that amount of examination which 
a proper regard for the advancement of sound philosophy would 
seem to dictate. 

But this partial disregard of recent continental speculation 
ought not, we submit, to be set down to our national pride. If 
national pride had operated to prevent the English from attend- 
ing to the speculative pursuits of other nations, ought it not to- 
have been equally operative with respect to other branches of 
knowledge? Would it not, @ fortiort, equally have induced us 
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to neglect the labours of the Germans, French, &c., in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physiology, and other branches of physical 
science, natural history, and every department of art and lite- 
rature? Has it done so? Have the English, in their efforts 
to advance and apply science, neglected to make themselves 
acquainted with the discoveries and improvements which have 
been effected on the continent, or have they refused to avail 
themselves of the results of such labours? Let the history 
of science, and of its applications, during the last sixty years 
answer. Every intelligent and candid mind must admit that 
this answer is a full, unequivocal, and emphatic negative. 
Surely, then, it rests upon those who charge the neglect of con- 
tinental philosophy upon our national pride, to explain this 
anomalous fact. 

Our indifference to German philosophy must be traced to 
other sources. Causes, obvious and adequate, may be easily 
assigned for the partial inattention. We can only allude to 
one or two. The fact, that during a considerable portion of 
this period speculative philosophy generally has not been so 
ardently and extensively pursued in England as on the conti- 
nent, or as it ought to have been, will in some measure account 
for the partial neglect of the philosophy of other countries. 
Metaphysics, whether native or foreign, have not, for the last 
half century, held a prominent place in the studies of English- 
men. But the chief cause of this disregard is to be found un- 
questionably in the character of continental philosophy, and in 
some general tendencies of the English mind. A large portion 
of the recent German speculation have appeared to the philo- 
sophical minds of England to be concerned with questions be- 
yond the legitimate province of philosophical inquiry, and to be 
prosecuted on a method not calculated to lead to beneficial 
results; while, to the minds of men generally, it has seemed 
abstruse, obscure, hypothetical, and fantastical. It has attempted 
the solution of problems to which the mind of man is not com- 
petent. Its great work has been, to do homage to a supposed 
revelation within, in a degree which has superseded all revela- 
tion from without. Judging from its general effects, its legiti- 
mate tendencies are eminently antichristian. Its very ethics 
embody but one idea—the self-sufficiency of man. Man does 
not appear, in this philosophy, as the humble nature minister et 
interpres. A philosophy characterised by such a spirit presented 
little deemed worthy of attention to English cultivators of 
mental science. The philosophy of England, during the whole 
of its history, though a variety of theories are exhibited in that 
history, has, for the most part, been marked by very different 
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characteristics. Were this a fitting occasion, it might be shown, 
by a minute examination of our various theories, that they have 
been constantly distinguished by principles of an opposite ten- 
dency. And much as the philosophy and the philosophical 
ability of England have been decried on the continent, we en- 
tertain the opinion that a careful investigation of the present 
state and indications of speculative knowledge in this country, 
in France, in Germany, and in America, would show that there is 
a common tendency in all these foreign philosophies to assume no 
inconsiderable portion of those principles which have generally 
found a place in English psychological pursuits. It would be 
found that many elements which are either peculiarly of English 
growth, or have been constantly fostered by our thinkers, are 
likely to form constituent parts of that eclecticism to which 
there seems to be just now a common tendency. This subject, 
however, is foreign to our present purpose. 

We have readily avowed our conviction that, as a nation, we 
have, during the last half century, been somewhat indifferent to 
the philosophical speculations of other countries. We have no 
disposition to conceal or palliate the fact. We admit it, and regret 
it. For, assuming that philosophy is in itself valuable, does it not 
seem absurd that one class of its cultivators should overlook or dis- 
regard, to any large extent, the labours of another class. If the ob- 
ject of philosophy be an explication of the phenomena presented 
in the nature and relations of man—an ascertaining of the con- 
nexions subsisting among these facts, and a determination of the 
laws according to which they occur ; and if these objects are to 
be attained by observing and generalizing these facts as they are 
actually developed in consciousness,—if no particular class of 
men are privileged with a supernatural or revealed knowledge 
of such things, then the cultivators of philosophy in every 
country are bound to endeavour to avail themselves of the results 
which are furnished by all devoted labourers in the same field, 
wherever located. The contrary notion, and the conduct it must 
imply, would involve a series of gross and unwarranted assump- 
tions, and lead to preposterous and absurd conclusions. Nor 
would it form any sufficient justification of the course here 
arraigned, merely to assert, that the systems neglected are based 
on entirely wrong principles—that they are attempts to deter- 
mine questions which it is impossible for man to solve, and 
must consequently be abortive. For, if such be the case, it is 
binding on philosophers to show that it is so. Analogous con- 
duct in reference to any branch of physical science or natural 
history, would justly expose the parties indulging it to general 
ridicule. There is surely no geographical distribution of the 
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capacities for attaining the true knowledge of human nature. 
Mental science is a subject on which the investigations of in- 
quirers, in all countries, under all circumstances, should espe- 
cially be brought together, and made the grounds of our at- 
tempts to obtain just generalizations. The differences in race, 
tribe, climate, institutions, and other secondary influences, form 
different conditions under which anomalous phenomena in 
man’s nature are manifested, and the means of ascertaining 
more accurately the relations of such phenomena, and of ascend- 
ing to higher and more complete generalizations, are by these 
circumstances varied and increased. 

On these grounds we say, it argues well for the philosophy of 
the coming age, that more attention is beginning to be directed 
to the speculations of our neighbours. Whether they be true or 
false, the study of such speculations is calculated to subserve 
the interests of truth. 

While we thus admit the advantage of studying European 
philosophy, we must add, that if the labours of one country are 
more deserving of attention than those of another, certainly the 
preference is fairly due from us to America. Of the same na- 
tional stock, the same language, and boasting of common 
masters in literature; surrounded by similar social, political, 
and religious institutions, and habituated, as a consequence, to 
similar modes of thought, the Americans are identified with us 
as a people, and their mental productions claim to be regarded 
almost as a part of our own literature; they present the pro- 
cesses of the same mind in slightly different phases. 

But with the one illustrious exception of Jonathan Edwards, 
America furnishes no eminent names in the history of philo- 
sophy. Indeed, her philosophy, until within the last few years, 
may be said to have been identical with that of England. The 
same authors have been read, studied, and commented upon in 
her schools, and her compositions on the subject have been 
little besides expositions and slight modifications of the doctrines 
of English thinkers. In fact, metaphysical subjects have by no 
means occupied a large space in the higher education of 
the Americans, nor have they engrossed any great portion of the 
reading habits of the people. They have been too much con- 
cerned with the more practical and material interests of human 
life. Within the last ten or twenty years, however, philosophy 
has begun to take a different position among them. A dispo- 
sition has arisen to attach far more importance to it, and its 
cultivation has consequently been much extended. This has 
been evinced, not only in their educational establishments, in 
schools, and colleges; but in the translation and extensive 
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circulation of the best works of the leading minds in Germany 
and France: in the reprint of English books of character, and 
in the production of original works. Bold, original, and 
guitennd: thinkers have arisen on the other side the Atlantic, 
and have published the results of their thinking to the world. 
They have observed, and theorized on the momentous problems 
presented in the phenomena of human nature and its relations; 
they have analyzed and generalized these phenomena, and have 
contributed the fruits of such efforts to the general stock of 
knowledge on these interesting and important subjects. And 
yet, strange as it may seem, little is known of these productions 
in this country, beyond the names of a few of the more distin- 
guished of their authors. We wish, accordingly, to do some- 
thing towards bringing our readers into better acquaintance 
with this class of writers. 

Among recent American works on this subject, those at the 
head of this article hold a conspicuous place. The first two 
are systematic treatises on Mental Philosophy ; and the latter, 
besides the elements of Logic, contains a compendious exposi- 
tion of the general principles of philosophy, by way of intro- 
duction. It is on account of the Introduction that we now call 
attention to it. ; 

The three works have been selected, because we were wishful 
to bring under the notice of the English reader the character- 
istics of the different leading schools, or systems of philosophy, 
or the diverse theoretical modes of expounding mental phe- 
nomena, which seem~to be obtaining a place and influence in 
the speculations of the Americans. We believe these books 
may be regarded as the representatives of the different forms 
which philosophy has there assumed, or as exhibiting the 
chief characteristic features of American philosophy. American 
works on this subject being so little known in this country, our 
design in this article will be to exhibit the philosophy itself, 
rather than to offer disquisitions of our own upon it. For this 
purpose we shall give an analysis of the contents of these 
books ; we shall then endeavour to trace the connexion of the 
doctrines advanced with those of preceding or existing systems 
in other countries ; and, in a brief manner, shall indicate the 
general character of the philosophies which, as the result, are 
here presented to us. 


T. C. Upuam, the author of the first work on the list, has for 
some time filled, with great reputation, the office of Professor 
of Moral and Mental Philosophy in Bowdoin College, and is 
well known in the literary world as the author of several works, 
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both on philosophical and other subjects. His name is perhaps 
best known to the English reader as that of the translator of 
“Jahn’s Biblical Antiquities.” He commences his “ Elements 
of Mental Philosophy” with an Introduction, in which he treats 
of primary truths, immateriality of the mind, laws of belief, 
general classification of mental phenomena. 
The states or phenomena of mind our author divides into 
THREE GREAT Divisions. I. Intellectual or intellective states. 
Il. Sensibilities, or sentient states. III. Volitions, or voluntary 
states.* 


Division 1.—INTELLECT OR UNDERSTANDING : 

Part I.—The external or receptive intellect. Intellectual 
states of external origin. 

Part I1.—Internal or suggestive intellect. Intellectual 
states of external origin. 

Part III.—Imperfect and disordered intellectual action. 

The First Part comprises fifteen chapters. The titles of these 

chapters well indicate the subjects discussed, and something of 

the plan adopted in treating them. The leading doctrines will 

be examined in a subsequent part of our remarks. Chap. I. 

Origin of knowledge in general. II. Sensation and percep- 


the five senses. VII. Of reliance on the senses. VIII. 
Habits of sensation and perception. IX. Muscular habits. 
X. Conception. XI. Simplicity and complexness of mental 
states. XII. Abstraction. XIII. General abstract ideas. 
XIV. Of attention. XV. Dreaming. 

The Second Part also consists of fifteen chapters. Chap. I. 
Internal origin of knowledge. II. Origin of suggestion. III. 
Consciousness. IV. Relative suggestion, or judgment. V. 
Association— Primary laws. VI. Association — Secondary 
laws. VII. Casual association. Chapters VIII., [X., X., XL, 
XIL., XIII. and XIV. are on Memory, Reasoning, and Imagi- 
nation. XV. Complex ideas of internal origin. 

The Third Part is on imperfect and disordered intellectual 
action. Concerning this important part of his researches, our 
author discourses, in four chapters, on the various imperfect and 
disordered actions of the intellect, which are manifested in the 
operations of all the states or powers of intellect that have been 
explained in the two preceding parts. 

HE SECOND GREAT DIVISION is introduced by two chapters 
* The work under review only comprises the first two divisions. Upham has treated 


of the third in a separate work, entitled, ‘ A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on 
the Will.’ 1 vol. 


tion. III, IV., V., and VI., are occupied with an analysis of 
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on the relation of the intellect to the sensibilities, and classifi- 
cation of the sensibilities. 


Division II.—SEnsIBILITIES, OR SENTIENT STATES: 

Part I.—Natural or pathematic sensibilities. Pathematic 
sentiments. 

Part I1.—Moral sensibilities, or conscience. Conscien- 
tious sentiments. 

Part I1].—Imperfect and disordered sensitive action. 

The pathematic sensibilities are subdivided into emotions 
and desires. 

Seven chapters are taken up with the explication of the 
emotions. The,principal of these are—emotions of beauty, 
original and-associated ; emotions of sublimity, original and 
associated; emotions of the ludicrous, of cheerfulness, joy, 
gladness, melancholy, sorrow, grief, surprise, astonishment, 
disgust, reverence, modesty, shame, adoration, &c. 

The Desires include the instincts, appetites, propensities ; the 
affections, malevolent and benevolent ; and this part is concluded 
with a chapter on habits of the sensibilities. 

The sensibilities belonging to the Second Partof this division 
our author likewise divides into two classes. 1. Emotions of ap- 
ay and disapproval. 2. Feelings of moral obligation. The 

st class are discussed in five chapters. Chap. I. Proofs of a 
moral nature. II. Emotions of moral approval and disap- 
proval. III. Relation of reasoning to the moral nature. IV. 
and V. On the nature of moral beauty and sublimity. 

He treats the feelings of moral obligation under the following 
heads. Chap. I. Existence of obligatory feelings. II. The 
nature of obligatory feelings. III. Uniformity of action in the 
moral sensibilities. IV. Immutability of moral distinctions. 
V. Moral education. 

The Third Part embraces a discussion of the imperfect and 
disordered manifestations of the appetites, propensities, desires, 
affections, emotions, and feelings. 

Dr. S. S. ScHMuCKER, the author of the second work at the 
head of this article, is President and Professor of Theology in 
the College at Gettysburg, and is equally eminent as a theo- 
logian and a philosopher. He enjoys a high literary reputation 
in America, and is not wholly unknown in England. The 
valuable notes and appendices with which he has enriched 
his translation of Storr and Flatt’s ‘Elements of Biblical 
Theology,’ have rendered his name familiar to the English student 
and general reader. 


In the Introduction to his Psychology, Dr. Schmucker takes 
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and terminology. 


not the process. 


subjects of our knowledge. 


prospective. 
we obtain our cognitive ideas. 
of the processes of sensation, of which the five senses are the 
media. 
The Second Part is occupied with the sentient ideas. It is 
Chap. I. Classification of our 
These are all considered as individual or relative. 
The individual are—sensations—some intellectual and moral 
emotions—some of the affections, pleasant and unpleasant. 
The relative comprise the benevolent, malevolent, sympathetic, 
and antipathetic feelings. II. Of entities as excitants to feeling. 
IJl. The susceptibilities of the mind for feeling, and the laws 
which regulate these susceptibilities. 

The Third Part.—The active operations here described are— 
I. Inspection. II. Arrangement. III. Modification. ITV. Mental 
direction of our physical agency. V. Intellectual intercourse. 
Under these generic names, we have described the processes of 


subdivided into three chapters. 
feelings. 


-a review of the various divisions of the mind, or of the opera- 
tions of mind, which have been advanced by preceding philo- 
sophers. These he rejects, and puts forth a new classification, 
It is not a division of faculties, powers, &c., 
of the mind, but of its operations or phenomena. 

The whole of the operations, or phenomena of mind, he 
divides into THREE GREAT CLASSES. —I. Cognitive Ideas. — 
II. Sentient Ideas.—I11. Active Operations. 
of ideas embraces perception, acts of consciousness, concep- 
tions, judgments, recollections, the results of reasoning but 
The sentient ideas comprise sensations, 
emotions, affections, and passions, to a certain extent. In the 
active operations are comprehended volitions, processes of 
reasoning, but not the results ; the act of memorizing, but not its 
results, and similar mental operations. 

The First Part of the work, devoted to the first class of ideas, 
consists of three chapters. Chap. I. Of objective entities as 
This chapter is in four sections.— 
1. Of the different classes of entities, such as solids, liquids, 
gases, light, mind, spirit, time, space, number, &c. 
of these classes of entities into absolute and concrete. 3. Sub- 
division of concrete entities into substantive, adjective and com- 
posite. 4. Relations of entities. Chap. II.” Of cognitive ideas. 
This chapter is also in four sections, in which are respectively 
discussed—The nature of our ideas that are knowledge.—The 
criteria by which these ideas are distinguished.—The nature 
and sources of error in our ideas.— Division of all these ideas 
into individual and relative; and retrospective, present, and 
Chap. III. Of the organic processes by which 
Here we have an explanation 


The cognitive class 


2. Division 
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perception, consciousness, conception, judgment, reasoning, 
remembering, impulses of conscience, classification, association, 
abstraction, imagination, generalization, composition, ke. The 


last chapter in the work is on the modes of occurrence of these | 


five active operations. This mode is twofold, voluntary and 
spontaneous. 

H. P. Tappan, the writer of the third work mentioned, was, 
till recently, professor of Moral Philosophy in one of the colleges 
at New York. He is the author of an able and elaborate work 
on the Will, in which he examines and opposes the doctrines 
of Edwards. He is also known as a writer in the ‘ Biblical 
Repository,’ &c. At present, we are concerned only with the 
first two parts of the work before us.—Introductory view of 
philosophy in general, and preliminary view of the reason. 

The First Part is in fourteen sections.—Sec. I. Definition 
of philosophy. II. Distinction between the phenomenal and 
the metaphenomenal. That which is made known to us in con- 
sciousness is the phenomenal ; all without, all, indeed, but the 
operations of mind, are metaphenomenal. III. Of the reality 
of the metaphenomenal, that is, the real existence of the ex- 
ternal world, and other things, besides the operations of mind. 
IV. The objective and subjective. The subjective is the me— 
myself; the objective, everything that is not me—not myself. 
V. Reason and sense. VI. Sensualism and transcendentalism. 
VII. Ideas and laws. VIII. Primary and secondary phenomena. 
IX. Antecedents in time and in necessary existence. X. Ideas 
the last authority of all judgments or knowledges. XI. Divi- 
sions of philosophy. 1. Metaphysics, comprehending psycho- 
logy, dynamics, anthropology, ontology. 2. Nomology, com- 
prehending the morale, esthetics, domotology, logic. XII. Of 
the relations between philosophy and the sciences and arts. 
XIII. Reason the organ of philosophy. XIV. Criteria of a true 
philosophy. 

The Second Part is on the Reason. Sec. I. Nature of the 
reason; it is that which knows and comprehends—the whole of 
the cognitive faculties. II. Ideas and functions of the reason. 
Ideas are of two kinds, metaphysical and nomological. The 
functions of the reason are—intuition, abstraction, generaliza- 
tion, judgment, invention, mediate perception, induction, 
memory, recollection, attention, imagination, and consciousness. 
The remaining sections are occupied with an explication of the 
ideas and functions of the reason. 

Merely synoptical, and consequently brief and imperfect as 
the analysis just given of these works may be, it may, perhaps, if 
carefully examined, suffice to enable the intelligent reader to 
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form some notion of the subjects discussed by these American 
philosophers. It will also evince the formal character of the 
works—will show how far, in this respect, they are new, or agree 
with well known systems—will exhibit the classification and ter- 
minology adopted by the respective writers, and furnish indistinct 
views of the fundamental peculiarities of the philosophy ex- 
pounded by each author, and thus assist the reader to siderstend 
more clearly some points in our subsequent observations. A 
careful comparison of these outlines will show, jirst, that, though 
formally differing, the subjects treated of, and the ends aimed at, 
are, to some extent, common to all the three works ; secondly, 
that this can be affirmed only in a limited extent respecting 
that of Tappan. Both in reference to subject and theoretical 
mode of development, this work has the least in common. 

We now advance to another part of our subject—to the exami- 
nation of the agreements and differences between the systems here 
propounded and the philosophies of Europe. We shall, in this 
place, endeavour to indicate the influence which the old theories 
have exercised on the new ones—and mark how far European 
systems have contributed to the formation of the American. 

The most general distinctive forms under which present 
European philosophy may be arranged, are, The “Anglo- Scottish, 
German, and French Eclecticism. Perhaps the latter two may 
be referred to one school, as the basis of the modern French 
philosophy is German transcendentalism. We may, therefore, 
as a more extensive generalization, unite the two, and call the 
united sect the Franco-German. It is true there are, in each of 
these general sects, several systems and theories, and they 
might, perhaps, have been more definitely and distinctly gene- 
ralized according to certain less extensive peculiarities of doc- 
trine. But this classifieation will, it is hoped, be sufficiently 
accurate for our purpose. Both these schools of philosophy 
have contributed elements to the theories contained in the 
works before us, and are exerting a powerful influence on 

‘ American speculation. The full extent and precise nature 
of the obligations which each of these works owes to the 
respective European sects, it would be difficult accurately to 
determine. A minute examination would show that, each 
author, either for dogmas, thoughts, illustrations, or language, is 
more or less indébted to writers belonging to both schools of 
European philosophy. The influence of all the leading systems 
of Europe is easily discoverable in the three books, but not 
equally so. For the purpose of showing generally the predomi- 
nating influence of the old systems, we may say that Professor 
Upham’s system is based upon the Anglo-Scottish philosophy, 
though it contains many important modifications, both original, 
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‘and adopted from continental psychology. That of Tappan is 
founded upon the Franco-German, and bears a strong affinity 
to the eclecticism of Cousin. Dr. Schmucker’s work makes 
considerable pretensions to originality. It enounces a “ new 
system,” and, so far as the classification of the phenomena or 
owers of mind, and the terminology are concerned, it certainly 
some claims to novelty. It will, however, be seen in the sequel 
that the leading dogmas of the Doctor’s work are nearly in 
unison with those of the Anglo-Scottish school. 

According to these general indications, and so far as the 
books under review are concerned, it appears that philosophy 
in America has assumed the same great phases which it has 
exhibited in Europe. This is not only true of the works before 
us, but the remark is applicable to other American writings of 
this kind. Indeed, we know no works on philosophy that have 
appeared amongst our trans-Atlantic brethren, which may not be 
referred to one or other of these great schools. In their funda- 
mental doctrines they are all allied either to some of the theories 
included in the Anglo-Scottish, or to others that come under the 
Franco-German sects. 

We shall now enter a little more fully into an examination of 
‘the agreements and divergences of the philosophies of the old 
and new world :—though, before we proceed further, we must 
observe that Professor Upham’s book is of a decidedly eclectic 
character. This is distinctly avowed in the preface; while Dr. 
Schmucker’s, as we have intimated, is put forth as ‘ A New Sys- 
tem of Mental Philosophy.’ 

Following the plan of Upham’s work, the first doctrine cha- 
racteristic of the nature of these systems is that respecting 
primary truths and laws of belief. Primary truths, Upham, after 
Stewart, defines, as ‘Such, and such only, as can neither be proved 
nor refuted by other propositions of greater perspicuity.’ Under 
the names of first truths, first principles, common sense, intuitive 
truths and principles ; similar views have been advanced by Buf- 
fier, Beattie, Reid, Campbell, Brown, and others. Dr. Schmucker 
agrees with Upham in his doctrine on this subject. He treats 
of these truths under the name, Fundamental laws of human be- 
lief—in the third part of his work, the active operations. Pro- 
fessor Tappan also speaks of intuitive first truths, but his 
opinions on the subject are considerably different from those 
oF the writers of the Anglo-Scottish school, with whom Upham 
and Schmucker agree, and incline more to the views of Cousin 
and the German transcendentalists respecting the reason as 
being the source of our ideas generally. 

By an inspection of the analyses we have given, it will be seen 
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that both Upham and Schmucker classify the operations, states 

or phenomena of mind, and do not attempt to divide it into 
powers or faculties. In this we see an obvious similarity to the 
practice of Dr. Brown and Mr. James Mill, as well as to that of 
some recent continental authors. In reference to the classifications 
adopted, Upham professes to find the germs of his system in the 
writings of various English authors, though no one has formally 
and distinctly advanced it before. A divivion of mental pheno- 
mena, not widely different from his, has however been pro- 
pounded by some modern German writers, so far as respects the 
three great divisions. And though Dr. Schmucker’s classifica- 
tion and terminology may, as a whole, be regarded as new, there 
are several points in which they agree with those of some late 
German psychologists. 

We have next brought before us the question respecting the 
origin and character of human knowledge. This is one of the 
most important questions in modern philosophy, as it forms a 
principal point of divergence as respects the two great schools 
we have already mentioned. In Upham’s views of this subject, 
as developed in the first and second part of his division on in- 
tellect, we may easily trace the direct influence of both the 
Anglo-Scottish and the Franeo-German philosophies, though 
that of the former greatly preponderates. With Stewart, and 
other writers of the former sect, he makes sensation the occaston 
of all intellectual action, and hence ultimately the source or con- 
dition of the origin of human knowledge ; but, with the writers 
of the latter, he shows that many of our most important notions 
or ideas originate in what he terms original suggestion, or pure 
intellect, which corresponds, in its functions, to some extent, 
with the Pure Reason of the Franco-Germans and Tappan. The 
following passage contains a lucid statement of our author’s 
views on the general question :— 


‘In making the human soul a subject of inquiry, it is an obvious 
consideration that a distinction may be drawn between the soul, con- 
templated in itself, and its acts, or states, or the knowledge which it 
possesses. The inquiry, therefore, naturally arises, under what circum- 
stances the acquisition of knowledge begins? .... ‘It is enough to 
express our continued reliance on the general experience and testimony 
of mankind, so far as it is possible to ascertain them on a subject of so 
much difficulty, that the beginnings of thought and knowledge are 
immediately subsequent to certain affections of those bodily organs 
which we call the senses. In other words, were it not for impres- 
sions on the senses, which may be traced to objects external to them, 
our mental capabilities, whatever they may be, would in all proba- 
bility have remained folded up, and have never been redeemed from a 
Atate of fruitless inaction. Hence the process, which is implied in the 
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perception of external things, or what is commonly termed by 
Mr. Locke sensation, may justly be considered the occasion of the 
introductory step to all our knowledge. But it does not follow from 
this, nor is it by any means true, that the whole amount of it, in its 
ultimate progress, is to be ascribed directly to the same source. All 
that can be said with truth is, that the mind receives the earliest part 
of its ideas by means of the senses, and that, in consequence of having 
received these elementary thoughts, all its powers become rapidly and 
fully operative. And here we come to the sEconp great source of 
knowledge. The powers of the mind being thus fairly brought into 
exercise, its various operations then furnish us with another set of 
notions, which, by way of distinguishing them from those received 
through the direct mediation of the senses, may be called, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Locke, ideas of reflection; or, to use a phraseology 
embracing all possible cases, ideas of INTERNAL ORIGIN. These two 
sourees of human thought, the internal and external, however they 
may have been confounded by some writers, are entirely distinct.’—1i. 
pp. 228, 229. 

Views very nearly in accordance with these have been con- 
stant characteristics of the Scottish philosophy. They are not, 
however, peculiar to this school. . Degerardo; ih his *De ‘a 
Generation des Connoissanees Huncacies,” sinailar 
theory. Upham has marked outwith more distinetzese. and 
accuracy than previous writers, tle ‘cf*sév- 
sation, and the other capabilities of the mind, in originating the 
primary elements of our knowledge. In Dr. Schmucker’s state- 
ments on the same subject, though he does not enter formally 
and minutely into the discussion of the matter, we find the 
influence of the same systems. At times, his views seem to 
betray a nearer affinity with the doctrines of James Mill, but 
they are not fundamentally different from those of Upham. 
Tappan traces fewer of the elements of our knowledge to sensa- 
tion, and more to the agency of the reason. He is a transcen- 
dentalist. ‘The first elements of thought, whatever they be, 
“must be the foundations of all subsequent cognitions. If, 
‘according to Locke, these first elements were merely the 
* phenomena which form the immediate objects of consciousness, 
‘ they undoubtedly would be the foundations of all the subse- 
‘ quent knowledges, as he has represented them. According 
‘ to the transcendental system, however, the original elements 
‘ are ideas or simple intuitions of the pure reason, given upon 
“sensuous conditions, but not formed out of them.’—p. 55. 
And, at p. 58, he adds, after speaking of the nature of predi- 
cation, ‘ It must follow that the ultimate bases of all knowledge 
and belief must be the ideas of the reason.’ 

The following passage will clearly show the affinity of his 
views with the German philosophy :— 
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_ €The great Creator foreknew all possible being, because he had the- 
ideas of all possible being. Man, the finite mind, knows after crea-- 
tion has taken place, and after he has received in his sensitivity, 
motions from that creation; but that he knows at all, arises from a 
Reason made in the likeness of the Divine, and having pre-constituted 
capacities or Ideas adapted to primordial, universal, and necessary 
truths—the very truths in which the outer world, indeed the whole 
world of created being, ‘lives, moves, and has its being.’’—p. 131. 


We need scarcely add that these views are radically different 
from those of the Anglo-Scottish school, and evince the direct 
agency of the doctrines of the Franco-German on the writer’s 
opinions. 

Closely connected with this subject, is that of Perception. 
Upham’s notions on this point show a strong bias towards the 
sentiment of Reid and his disciples. ‘Perception, says he, 
‘may be defined an affection or state of the mind, which is 
‘immediately successive to certain affections of the organ of 
‘sense, and which is referred by us to something external as 
‘its cause. —Vol.i. p. 81. Sensation is merely a simple state 
of mind,.pereepiior’is 2 eomplex mental state, including not 
merély* the :.imterna: . affection of the mind, but also a re- 
ference .to the,-exterier: cause. Our conception of matter or 
material: existence, when considered in distinction from the 
mere outward presentation or attributes of matter, he refers to 
original suggestion, or pure intellect, as its source. (i. p. 237.) 
His exposition is, perhaps, upon the whole, more consistent 
and more scientifically stated than Reid’s, but it is funda- 
mentally the same. Dr. Schmucker has not given an explicit 
account of the nature of Perception, though he has described 
the organic processes attending sensation. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the whole structure and nature of his system, that 
his views accord, in the main, with the Anglo-Scottish doctrines . 
on the subject. 

In the following chapters of Upham’s First Part, which are 
devoted to an explication of the phenomena of the different 
senses, and in the portion occupied with the same subject in 
Schmucker, there is little particularly deserving our notice, 
either original or adopted from other sources. The explica- 
tions of sensation given by both authors are, for the most part, 
similar to the views maintained by Anglo-Scottish writers. 
Indeed, a comparison of these portions of the works with Reid’s 
Inquiry, will show that our authors are largely indebted to 
this writer, both for thoughts and illustrations. In reference, 
however, to the notions of extension, figure, resistance, ex- 
ternality, &c., respecting which Dr. Brown has said so much, 
and which Mr. James Mill regarded as very complex mental 
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states, Upham contends that the sensations of touch furnish 
the occasion or condition on which these notions are developed, 
by original suggestion or pure intellect. Dr. Schmucker con- 
siders this view erroneous, especially in reference to externality, 
and ‘ prefers regarding it as the appropriate information obtained 
‘by the organ of touch.’ In this his views are more in accord- 
ance with the notions of Reid. In Upham’s two chapters on 
habits of sensation and perception, and muscular habits, we 
easily discover a preference for the doctrines of Reid, Stewart, 
and their disciples, rather than for those of Jas. Mill. Upham, 
with Stewart, maintains the voluntariness of some muscular 
‘habits, and dissents from the notions of Hartley and Reid. 
On conception, also, Upham coincides with Stewart, and differs 
from the views of Reid respecting the nature of this faculty. 
Dr. Schmucker’s views of perception, conception, &c., are 
given in his description of the active operation which he 
calls inspection. 

Neither of these authors adopts the notions of Dr. Brown 
and Mr. Jas. Mill respecting a muscular sense. They both, 
however, give a modification of Brown and Mill’s views. Most 
of the phenomena referred to the muscular action, Upham 
says—‘ appear to have their origin in the human system con- 
‘sidered as a whole, made up of bones, flesh, muscles, the 
‘senses, &c., rather than to be susceptible of being traced to 
‘any particular part.—i. p. 103-4. Schmucker observes, that, 
‘touch and muscular effort may with propriety be regarded as 
‘one organ exerted in different degrees. —p. 124. 

Professor Upham has offered some useful remarks and dis- 
tinctions in reference to abstraetion, though he follows Locke 
and Condillac in applying abstract names to general notions, 
that is, in the sense of general names. Both Upham and 
Schmucker are conceptualists, and in this may be regarded as 
followers of Locke, Brown, and Reid. 

Attention, all the three authors agree in describing, not as a 
separate faculty, but as a certain act or energy of the will 
directing the mind to a particular object. In this opinion we 
may, perhaps, trace the agency of the writings of Stewart, 
Brown, and Cousin. 

Throughout Upham’s second part of this division—suggestive 
intellect, and in the corresponding portions of Schmucker and 
Tappan, the same sources are laid under constant contribution. 
The views of Upham on the functions of original suggestion, 
though primarily similar to those of Reid, have been modified 
by those of the Franco-German school. In the sentiments 
advanced by Upham on the nature of consciousness, there 
appears a strong bias to a slight modification of Reid’s opinions. 
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Tappan’s doctrine on the same subject is not radically different 
from that of Reid, though, in his work on the Will, he follows 
Cousin in distinguishing it into spontaneous and reflective 
consciousness.* Neither Tappan nor Upham would allow, with 
Brown, Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Bowen, and other modern 
writers, that the propositions J know, and I know that I know, 
are identical. 

_ Another important question in modern philosophy-—associa- 
tion of ideas, is admirably discussed by Upham. He restricts 
the application of association to much narrower limits than 
Dr. Brown and James Mill. His primary laws are adopted 
from Hume ; and by his secondary laws and casual associa- 
tions, he is enabled to explain the rest of the phenomena justly 
referable to this agency. The influence of the writings of Mill, 
however, is easily traceable in his remarks on this subject. 
Dr. Schmucker says little on the doctrine of association. In his 
system, the processes attributable to this agency are treated of 
under what he calls spontaneous inspection. 

It is unnecessary that we should enter into details as to all 
the points of agreement or difference discoverable in the 
chapters on the intellect. We may just indicate the writers 
whose opinions seem to be most nearly followed in the exposi- 
tions of our authors. Upham’s observations on memory are 
very similar to the views of Stewart; on reasoning, he has 
evidently availed himself of the labours of a variety of English 
writers ; on imagination he chiefly, though not implicitly, follows 
Stewart, and in the chapters on complex ideas, both of internal 
and external origin, some of his remarks may, perhaps, have 
been influenced by the writings of James Mill. The opinions 
of Dr. Schmucker on these points are almost inseparably con- 
nected with the peculiarities of his classification and termino- 
logy. When his phraseology is translated into the ordinary 
philosophic language, his doctrines are not fundamentally dis- 
tinct from those of recent writers of the Anglo-Scottish school. 

In the second volume Professor Upham enters upon the sen- 
sibilities or sentient mental states. In this part of his labours, 
taken as a whole, there is less exact agreement with previous 
writers, and more originality—greater modifications of extant 
doctrines. He here, in the first place, marks out more fully 
and clearly than most previous writers, the grounds of distinc- 
tion between the intellective and sensitive parts of our nature. 
Tappan, in his work on the Will, states this distinction; and 


* The Doctrine of the Will determined by an Appeal to Consciousness, p. 4. In 
Bowen’s Critical Essays on Speculative Philosophy, (pp. 131-2,) there is an admirable 
-eriticism upon this distinction of Cousin. 
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Schmucker in various parts of his work also does the same ; but 
in their classification and exposition of mental phenomena, 
they fail to keep the difference steadily in view. Upham in his 
remarks on this point is evidently following out the notions of 
Sir James Mackintosh and of some other recent writers.* 

The name pathematic, which Upham applies to the sensibi- 
lities of the first part of this division, he has avowedly borrowed 
from Sir James. Perhaps the most important point in reference 
to the emotions, connected with our present purpose, is the 
view he has advanced with regard to the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity. These he represents as simple and ultimate prin- 
ciples of our nature, and as susceptible of being excited by 
a variety of different objects. He here differs from Allison 
and others who regard them as secondary and complex mental 
states. Upham also contends for an intrinsic beauty in objects 
—in sounds, in colours, in forms, &c., and thus is again at 
variance with Allison, and those who favour the notion that 
beauty and sublimity in objects are resolvable into association. 
Upham, however, allows that there is an associated beauty as well 
as an associated sublimity, and by this two-fold doctrine on the 
subject, he seems to conceive that he is able to embrace and 
harmonize the various theories of Allison, Jeffrey, Payne, 
Hume, and other writers. It is in this part of his work that 
Professor Upham gives an explanation of the nature of taste. 
His views of the relation between the intellect and the sensibi- 
lities, afford a vantage ground for a clear and consistent eluci- 
dation of the phenomena of taste. ‘ Taste,’ says he, ‘in the 
‘ most general sense of the term, is the power of judging of the 
‘ beauty and deformity of objects, founded on the experience of the 
emotions. —II. 91. 

In proceeding to treat of the desires, he points out more 
clearly than previous writers their relative place in the order 
of mental states, as subsequent to intellections and emotions. 
In the following chapters, where he discourses on the instincts, 
appetites, propensities, and affections, he is frequently indebted, 
both for sentiment and illustrations, to the writings of Reid 
and Stewart, and occasionally to modern French authors. He 
generally inclines to the doctrine which regards those of our sen- 
sibilities that are not easily and obviously resolvable into other 
elements, as ultimate and original principles of man’s constitu- 
tion. . In this respect he differs from Brown, Mill, Mackintosh, 
&e., and follows Reid and his disciples. He does not even 
accept the ‘ perfect combination and fusion’ of ideas and feelings 


* See Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy. Second 
ed. p. 254. 
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of which Sir James Mackintosh speaks.* Another marked 
peculiarity in this part of Upham’s investigations is his expo- 
sition of the instinctive and voluntary operation of these feelings. 
He shows that all these, except the instincts, are susceptible of 
existing in states that possess a moral character, as well as in 
passive or states. 

In the discussion of the important questions forming the 
latter part of this division of his system—man’s moral constitu- 
tion, Upham’s views are not radically different from those of 
some distinguished writers of our own country, though they 
_ exhibit considerable modifications. His doctrines have an 
affinity with those of the school to which Butler, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Spalding, and Dr. Wayland belong. 

The chief characteristic of this part of his labours consists in 
his effort to show the respective provinces of the intellect and the 
sensibilities in connexion with morals; to give such an exposi- 
tion of the functions of each of these parts of man’s nature, as 
would form a ground for harmonising and settling the differ- 
ences between the two great schools of moral philosophy, that 
which derives our notions of virtue from emotions, and that 
which bases them on the intellect. Schmucker and Tappan, 
though their remarks are much less complete and profound on 
this part of our mental structure, give expositions which, so far as 
they go, point in the same direction. But their views are not 
identical with those of Upham. Dr. Schmucker’s sentiments are 
more nearly allied to those propounded by Dr. Wayland, in his 
excellent work, intitled Elements of Moral Science. 

We have had occasion in the course of this comparison to 
refer to Dr. Schmucker’s active operations, as generic classifica- 
tions, comprising many of the mental operations that have been 
reviewed in the order treated of by Upham. We shall now 
furnish the reader with the Doctor’s definition of the principal 
of these operations; referring him to the analysis before given 
(pp. 96, 7) for information respecting the particular mental pro- 
cesses comprised under the heads—inspection, arrangement, 
and modification. 


1. “By inspection we would designate that active operation in 
which the attention of the soul is directed to some entity, simple or 
composite; prospective, present, or retrospective; with a view to ac- 
quire some knowledge concerning it.”—p. 203. i 

2. “ Arrangement is that active operation of the soul by which we 
select some from among the mass, either of external entities them- 


* As an example illustrating their different modes of explaining these phenomena, 
we mention their explication of self-love-—Upham, ii. p. 153. Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
Dissertation, pp. 192-3, 310. 
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selves, or of our mental representatives of them, and place them, as. 
wholes or = a particular order, with the view to a specific 
217. 

3. “ Modification is that active operation of the soul, by which we take 
some from among our mental representatives, (rarely the objective 
entities themselves,) and bring them into such forms or combinations 
as do not correspond to realities—that is, make arbitrary substantive 
and composite entities out of them.”—p. 225. 


His views of the different operations comprised under these 
heads do not, when closely examined, differ greatly from those 
of Upham. The nature of each is, in consequence of this classi- 
fication, less distinctly explained. In leaving this part of our 
task, we may just observe, first, that in mentioning the points in 
which these works agree with others, we by no means wish to be 
understood as affirming that the doctrines have, in all cases, 
been directly borrowed from the sources indicated. Secondly, 
that notwithstanding these agreements, the works contain 
many valuable expositions of mental phenomena of an original 
and important character, which we have not been able to bring 
before the reader’s notice. 

We purpose in the remaining part of our observations to 
advert to the chief features in the systems of philosophy presented 
in these works, and thus show what is, in our judgment, 
their value as contributions to mental science. It may be 
conducive to clearness to consider these characteristics under 
the following heads: —The province of philosophy, or the 
field over which these investigations extend; Methodology ; 
Classification of mental phenomena, and terminology; New and 
modified doctrines. 

I. It will, we apprehend, be admitted on all hands, as 
a point of the last importance, as a fact which the whole 
history of philosophy shows to be an essential requisite 
to the construction of a true system of mental science, to the 
successful cultivation of philosophy, that clear and just views 
should be entertained of its province, in order that our investi- 
gations may be rigidly confined within these limits. Without 
this, we are ever liable to wander into regions of fruitless specu- 
lation, and our effort and inquiries are thus rendered abortive, 
by being directed to the attainment of that for which we have 
not capacities. The capabilities of the human mind are circum- 
scribed to the investigation, or rather to the knowledge, of phe- 
nomena and their relations. Man can be legitimately employed 
in the search of truth only, where facts or phenomena exist to 
guide him. The phenomena, or facts, that bear on the sub- 
jects with which mental philosophy is concerned, all appear in 
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consciousness. This is the arena in which they are all de- 
veloped, and in which they must be observed ; and on all ques- 
tions respecting the nature of which we have numerous, clear, 
-and pertinent facts here manifested, man is capable of attaining 
knowledge,—nec amplius scit aut potest. Yn the language of Sir 
W. Hamilton, ‘Thought necessarily supposes conditions; to 
‘think is, therefore, to condition, and conditional limitation is 
‘the fundamental law of the possibility of thought.’ How, ‘in- 
‘deed, it ever could be doubted that thought is only of the con- 
‘ditioned, may well be deemed a matter of the profoundest 
‘admiration. Thought cannot transcend consciousness; con- 
‘sciousness is only possible under the antithesis of a subject 
‘and object of thought, known only in correlation, and 
‘mutually limiting each other.* As a consequence, our know- 
ledge is only relative—that is, we have no knowledge of things 
in their essences—in themselves or absolutely, but only by their pro- 
perties as they stand related to our powers of cognition. When, 
therefore, Tappan maps out the province of philosophical 
inquiry as embracing the determination of the Ontological, the 
Absolute, and the Infinite, he proposes the accomplishment of 
what, we submit, it is not within the capabilities of man to effect. 
The Emeritus Professor gives the following as a specimen of the 
problems pertaining to one branch of philosophy.’ ‘To Onto- 
*logy belong such questions as the following :—What is sub- 
‘stance? Is substance distinguishable from its properties? Do 
‘ substances and properties necessarily imply each other? What 
‘ are the distinctions and relations of spiritual and material sub- 
“€ stances? Is God in his substance identified with the world, or 
‘is He extra-mundane? What are the relations between infinite 
‘and finite substances?’ Now, with all deference to high 
authorities, we venture to think these, and such problems, are 
‘beyond the just province of philosophical investigation, or, at 
any rate, if philosophy has anything to do with them, it is 
simply to show that their determination is impossible. Mr. 
Tappan, therefore, in our judgment, mistakes the subjects and 
objects with which philosophy ought to be concerned. 

The case is different with reference to the labours of Professor 
Upham and Dr. Schmucker. Philosophy, with them, is con- 
cerned only with the phenomenal and the relative. Whatever 
we may think of some of their doctrines, the general anxiety 
inanifested to restrict their researches to proper subjects must 
commend their works to our attention. 


* Edin. Rev. No. XCIX. p. 203. 
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II. Intimately connected with the province of philosophy is the 
method of philosophising, or methodology, and not less essential 
to the successful cultivation of mental science. This is a point, 
the importance of which seems now to be universally allowed 
even by writers of opposite schools. The transcendentalist, 
Cousin, observes—‘ That as is the method of a philosopher, so 
‘ will be his system, and that the adoption of a method decides 
‘the destinies of a philosophy.”"* And the sensationalist, 
Lewes, affirms that ‘A method is all-important.’+ What, then,. 
is the method pursued in the books before us? Before answer- 
ing this question, we may be permitted to observe, that to a 
great extent, plfilosophers now seem to be agreed, theoreti- 
cally at least, in allowing that the only safe method of inquiry 
is the inductive process. But, then, as the inductive method is 
applicable only where there are facts, phenomena, it is vain to 
talk of employing this method in researches concerning the 
absolute, the infinite, the ontological. Those who profess theo- 
tetically to follow it in these inquiries, abandon its principles 
and rules in practice. Conceiving that philosophical investi- 
gations cannot be justly extended beyond the full and veritable 
revelations of consciousness—that its business is to take the 
whole phenomena there presented—to analyse them, when they 
are fairly susceptible of analysis—account for them or explain 
their nature, when these things can be done—but, under all cir- 
cumstances, receiving them, its chief purpose should be to ascer- 
tain the relations of these phenomena—to show how they are 
connected as antecedents and consequents—classify them and 
determine the highest generalizations of which they are suscep- 
tible—we are fully convinced that the inductive process is the 
only method we can safely employ in our attempts to reach 
such ends. It is so in physical science. As the objects of the 
two sciences are the same in reference to different kinds of phe- 
nomena, we submit that the canons and rules which Bacon, and 
latterly Herschel, Whewell, and Mill, have so successfuly ex- 
pounded, and shown to constitute the inductive method, as 
applicable to physical science, ought, under certain limitations 
and peculiarities that arise out of the difference in the conco- 
mitant circumstances or conditions in which the facts are deve- 
loped, to be applied to mental science. 

In reference, then, to the method pursued by the writers 
under review, we may state that both Upham and Schmucker 
professedly adopt the inductive method. They distinctly avow 


* Elements of Psychology, translated by Dr. Henry, p. 42. 
+ Biographical History of Philosophy, be p. 202. 
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this.* But have they adhered to these professions? Without 
asserting that they have, with rigid uniformity, in the discus- 
sion of every question, we bear willing testimony to the general 
faithfulness their inquiries evince to the requirements of the 
laws of inductive reasoning. Both have made the revelations 
of consciousness the field of observation—they have acknow- 
ledged it as the ultimate and legitimate authority, by appealing 
to it at every step of their inquiries—have confided in its re- 
ports, and endeavoured to arrive at authorized generalizations 
of the facts given in it. The work of Upham forms, perhaps, 
the most consistent specimen of the application of this mode of 
investigation to mental science in our language: Free from the 
trammels of sects and systems, imbued with a disposition to 
‘seize upon what he conceives to be true, wherever he may find 
it, and directed by such a portion of theoretical design as serves 
to give pertinency and scientific accuracy to his inquiries and 
reasonings, he has produced a book that displays great labour 
in the collection of facts, patient and comprehensive habits of 

thought in their generalization, and clear scientific arrange- 

_ment in the combination of the whole into systematic form. 
The general theory, and especially the classification and termi- 

_ nology of Schmucker, have sometimes led him into hasty, im- 
perfect, and one-sided views and generalizations. 

III. The principles of scientific classification are now better 
understood than formerly. The labours of Dr. Whewell and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill have contributed, in no slight degree, to 
diffuse more correct views on the subject. The arrangement of 
mental phenomena, or the division of the mind into faculties, 
&e., oe the application to these of a terminology based on 
strictly scientific principles, form, it must be admitted, diffi- 
cult undertakings. Perhaps the present state of our knowledge 
of mental science is such as to render this impossible. Cer- 
tain it is, that no arrangement of this sort hitherto offered has 
exhibited a full and consistent exemplification of the thing 
intended. 

Professor Upham seems to be fully aware of the difficulties 
attendant on this matter. In several admirable passages, 
directly on the point, he fully admits the imperfections and 
inconsistencies which characterize our classifications of mental 
states or phenomena.t Notwithstanding these modest state- 
ments, the Professor’s general division of the states of mind 
into intellectual, sentient, and voluntary, appears to us one of the 


* See Upham’s Preface, p. 1; Schmucker’s Introduction, pp. 16—20. 
t See particularly vol. i. pp. 83—231. 
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best—the least objectionable that has yet been advanced. The 
classification is a natural, a distinct, and an exhaustive one ; and 
the nomenclature happily selected, and of extensive application 
in the details of the science. The terms, as names of kinds, 
express, with considerable accuracy, real distinctions in mental 
states—distinctions which consciousness authorizes. We can- 
not, however, say that Mr. Mill’s condition or test of kind-classes 
is fulfilled in them. ‘ Kinds, observes Mr. Mill, ‘ are classes 
between which there is an impassable barrier.* For, as Pro- 


. fessor Upham himself acknowledges, the intellectual states are 


nearly allied, in some mental phenomena, with the sensibilities 
and operations of the will. Taste, for example, as expounded 
by him, is a phenomena into which both emotion and judgment 
enter. Our author has laboured with commendable anxiety, 
considering the importance of the distinction, to keep separate 
these different portions of our nature. Occasionally, however, 
he seems to have wanted a clear and steady view of their sepa- 
rateness. See, for example, vol. i. pp. 262, 263, et seg. Many 
points in the subdivisions or minor classifications of Upham are 
also, in our opinion, calculated, as well by their scientific accu- 
racy as their practical application, to facilitate the study of 
mental philosophy. We may just mention one or two. In the 
department of Intelleet—his particular and general abstraction 
—original suggestion—the laws of association treated of as 
primary, secondary, and casual—the chapters on Memory and 
Reasoning, are heads under which the study of mental pheno- 
mena is simplified by their arrangement. In the region of the 


Sensibilities, we think the division of the whole into Pathematic — 


and Moral—of Beauty and Sublimity into Intrinsic and Asso- 
ciated—and his minor divisions of the Pathematic and Moral 
Sensibilities, and especially the moral emotions into two classes, 
which had before been generally confounded, are valuable im- 
provements in the mode of expounding these interesting por- 
tions of our nature. There are, however, some parts of Up- 
ham’s classification and terminology that are far from being 
correct and satisfactory. Against his division of the intellectual 
states into those of External and Internal origin, after the man- 
ner of Dr. Brown, a variety of objections may be urged. In the 
Jirst place, it is not a division of mental phenomena according 
to any property these possess in themselves, but according to a 
difference in the source or origin of these states. They might 
be both specifically and generically alike in everything else— 
in their whole nature. Secondly, the principle on which the 


* System of Logic, ii. p. 312. 
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division is based is not the cause of any differences in the phe- 
nomena themselves. It is neither the cause of ‘many other 
properties, nor sure marks of them.’* Thirdly, several of the 
operations here arranged as being of external origin—as ab- 
straction, conception, and attention—are, we apprehend, as 
little dependent upon the external world as their direct cause, 
as some of the states placed among those of internal origin— 
association and memory, for instance. Lastly, the states here 
differently arranged are not permanently separate. In complex 
mental states of mind, we sometimes find those two kinds com- 
mingled. We do not deem it necessary to dwell longer on 
other defects which might be easily pointed out in our author’s 
classification. 

As the work of Dr. Schmucker makes greater pretensions to 
originality on the score of the classification of phenomena, and 
of the application of an improved nomenclature, it seems re- 
quisite het we should here offer some remarks on his book 
in this view. In our opinion, the claim of the work to origi- 
nality must be almost entirely confined to these verbal dis- 
tinctions ; for we find described in it the same phenomena, the 
same mental states and processes, and, in most cases, doc- 
trines propounded respecting these operations, similar to those 
found in existing systems. We have here, for the most part, 
old doctrines dressed up in new phraseology. What, then, is the 
character of this phraseology in a scientific point of view? 

The first point of interest in Dr. Schmucker’s system is his 
repudiation of the practice followed by many philosophers in 
the mode of considering the mind—viz., that of regarding it as 
eonsisting of Faculties, Powers, &c., and of his preferring to treat 
of the operations, states, or phenomena of mind. This the 
Doctor seems to regard as a very important matter. 

Now, we do not affirm that such a view of our mental nature 
is unattended with some advantages in the prosecution of the 
philosophy of mind, but we apprehend Dr. Schmucker and 
others mistake the nature, and greatly overrate the value, of the 
change thus introduced. The change appears to us to be only 
a verbal one, a mere difference of phraseology, unconnected 
with any important views of our mental structure. It is true, 
we know nothing of the faculties or powers of mind in them- 
selves—that is, separately from their operations or processes. 
Whoever pretended that we did? But then the mind manifests 
different kinds of phenomena—difterent sorts of operations, or is 


+ ‘The properties according to which objects are classified, should, if possible, 
be those which are causes of many other properties ; or, at any rate, which are sure 
marks of them.’—Mill’s Logic, ii. p. 302. 
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susceptible of being in various states. To one kind or uni- 
form sort of operations or states, for the sake of distinguish- 
ing them from others, we give different names, such as Per- 
ceptions, Conceptions, &c., and to the mind’s capability of ex- 
isting in these states, or of producing these specifically different 
phenomena, we apply the name of faculties or powers; and _ be- 
eause the mind has the capability of performing the operations 
of imagining, remembering, &c., we say it has the faculty or 
power of imagination or memory. This is all that is meant by 
speaking of faculties or powers. ‘And Dr. Schmucker, when 
he talks of active: operations, virtually means the same thing. 
Active operations manifest or imply agency; and wherever there 
is agency there must be power. We readily admit that this 
practice sometimes involves ambiguities, but these must be set 
down to the imperfections of language.* Professor Upham, who 
has adopted a similar mode of expression, acknowledges these 
defects of language ; and James Mill, who treats the subject in 
the same manner in his Analysis of the Human Mind, also 
laments such imperfections. But, for this feature of his system, 
the learned Doctor need not have claimed so much; since, 
not to mention earlier writers, a similar mode of considering 
mind had been adopted by Dr. Brown and James Mill, as well 
as by his countryman Upham. 

Dr. Schmucker’s application of the word idea to feelings—or 
sentient states of mind, appears to us highly objectionable. It 
seems to involve a confounding of that most important distinc- 
tion in mental philosophy—the difference between the thinking 
and the feeling—the intellectual and the sentient parts of our 
constitution. For a clear distinction between these portions of 
our nature, we think there is the fullest and most unequivocal 
testimony of consciousness, and cannot but regard the applica- 
tion of a common term to mental susceptibilities so radically 
different, as a direct violation of the authority of consciousness. 
The practice is equally an infringement of the canons of 
scientific classification and nomenclature, and must inevitably 
introduce confusion into the study of the philosophy of mind. 
The whole history of the philosophical use of the word is against 
such an application. Our author appeals to common usage in 
vindication of the sense in which he takes it, and quotes Web- 


* Au acute American writer, when peg | on this point, has remarked—“ That 
T have one faculty of memory and another of judgment, is a phrase which means 
nothing more than that [am able to remember and to judge.’—Bowen's Critical 
Essays on Speculative Philosophy, p. 123. And Upham observes—* That mental 
powers, &c., are not distinct from the mind itself. They are only the ability of the 
mind to act in a particular way. Such expressions are found in all languages, and 
cannot well be avoided.”—I. 83. 
NO. IX. I 
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ster in its support. ‘In popular use,’ says Webster, ‘ idea sig- 
-nifies notion, conception, thought, opinion, and even purpose 
or intention.’ Now we may ask, are any of the states or sus- 
ceptibilities to which Webster here applies the word, sentient 
or emotive states of mind? They are intellectual processes or 
volitions, and not states of feeling. But that popular usage is 
against him, every one may satisfy himself. Whoever, in com- 
mon language, speaks of the feeling of a parent for a child, 
as the parental idea !—the incongruity is obvious. 

Nor can we regard his terminology, as a whole, in a more 
favourable light; it is incorrect, inexpressive, and unhappily 
chosen. In our judgment, it fails to answer any of the condi- 
tions which accurate, scientific, or even popular classifications, 
ought to fulfil. It is not, in scarcely any of its parts, a natural 
classification—either in the sense of grouping together objects, 
most similar in their general aspect, or in the scientific sense, 
as being based upon the largest number and most important of 
.the properties which can be asserted in common of the objects 
included in the group.* Nor are the parts of the classification 
distinct. It confounds things that are specifically different, and 
separates those by generic difference that are only specifically 
so. Neither does it exhaust the phenomena of mind. 

In vindication of these remarks, a variety of cases might be 
produced. We can only just take one example from the Doctor’s 
general classification. In his active operations we find the pro- 
cesses of perception, conception, j ent, recollection, and 
analytic reasoning referred to inspection ; while the processes of 
comparison, classification, synthetic reasoning, are placed under 
arrangement; and abstraction, generalization, imagination, and 
fancy, constitute modification. Now on these arrangements we 
observe, 

1. What is the principle or ground on which these classifica- 
tions are based ?--Whiat is the generic difference between those 
included in one class, and those constituting another? Is there 
any difference that would authorize such a grouping? We con- 
fess we can discover none. Indeed, it must, we contend, be 
a single and a very unimportant property that can separate 
comparison from abstraction and generalization—conception 
from imagination and fancy, &c. 2. There is nothing in the 
general aspect or character of these operations that would 
authorize such a general classification of them. 3. Surely 
Dr. Schmucker would not contend that the grounds of distinc- 
tion are the causes of numerous other peculiarities in the opera- 
tions or phenomena. 4. If these groupings have then neither 


* Mill makes these principles the tests of natural and scientific classification. See 
his System of Logic, vol. ii. p. 303. _ 
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a natural nor a scientific basis, can they be of any service in 

hilosophy? All such classifications are not only useless but 
Injurious—they necessarily involve confusion, they lead to 
indistinct and incorrect views. 5. But are not these operations 
as distinct from each other as the groups or classes are from 
one another? If so, would not all the purposes of classifica- 
tion be answered by arranging them in a hind-class, and regard- 
ing each as specifically distinct from the others? 6. The terms, 
inspection, arrangement, and modification, as used by Dr. 
Schmucker, are extremely vague and indefinite for a scientific 
purpose. To say that the mind inspects, arranges, and modifies 
entities, or representatives of entities, is saying just nothing at 
all towards a scientific statement of our mental operations. 

We may just allude to one or two other points in his classifi- 
cation which we think are faulty, though we cannot enter into 
any detailed examination of them. We may notice, in the first 
place, that his leading classification not only confounds the dis- 
tinction between intellect and feeling, but it equally destroys 
the separateness which we think exists between these states 
and volitions, or the will. Dr. Schmucker divides the whole 
feelings, or sentient ideas, into individual and relative. Now, all 
our feelings are, in one sense, individual, and they are all, in 
another sense, relative. He separates, by kind-class distinc- 
tions, feelings and desires. The feelings, with the affections, 
belong to his second division ;—the sentient ideas, and the 
desires, to his last division—active operations. What is the 
generic difference? Does consciousness warrant such a sepa- 
ration? Are not to feel and to desire equally active operations? 
Again, as we know nothing of the powers, agencies, activities, 
&c., of the mind, but by their results; indeed, as the activities 
or agencies are nothing but the capabilities of the mind to exist 
in such states, we cannot but regard that classification as arbi- 
trary, and otherwise faulty, which separates, by kind-classes, 
acts of consciousness, perceptions, conceptions, judgments, re- 
collections, &c., from the processes or operations of perceiving, 
conceiving, judging, remembering, &c. In short, we must con- 
fess, that the classification and terminology of Professor 
Schmucker’s system appear to us, upon the whole, to be arbi- 
trary, cumbrous, and confused. They are calculated, in our 
opinion, to impede rather than facilitate the progress of menta 
science. 

1V. It would be quite impossible to advert, even if any good 
purpose could be served by doing so, to all the important, 
original and modified views of mind presented in these works. 
Many of them have already been brought under the reader’s 
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attention in a previous part of our observations. The larger 
portion of these alterations, especially those in Upham’s work, 
we are disposed to regard as improvements, and think they will 
constitute instructive and valuable contributions to our existing 
mental science. There are other positions maintained in these 
works—either new views, or preferences given to old doctrines, 
which we consider erroneous. 

We may here observe, in the first place, that no new school 
of philosophy has been originated in America. The intelligent 
reader, who has accompanied us through our analysis and 
remarks, will doubtless be satisfied of this in reference to the 
systems propounded in the works under review. The same re- 
mark is applicable to the other writings on this subject which 
America has produced. They all indicate the direct influence 
of the Anglo-Scottish, the German, or the French philosophy. 
In reference to the province of philosophy, the method of philo- 
sophising, the leading doctrines of mind, they follow in the main 
some of the European sects. Their works, notwithstanding, 
contain many important modifications of received doctrines. 

On the greatest question in modern philosophy—that having 
reference to the origin and character of human knowledge, we 
have already given at some length the opinions of our authors. 
Neither Schmucker nor Upham can be justly said to belong 
either to the sensational or the transcendental school; nor do 
they in their systems directly attempt to combine the leading 
doctrines of the two opposing sects. Upham, we have seen, 
makes sensation the occasion or condition on which the elements 
of our knowledge are developed by the various powers of the 
mind. Thus, by the agency of original suggestion or pure 
intellect, and the other powers of our nature, he accounts for 
many important notions, for an explication of which sensa- 
tionalism is evidently inadequate ; avoids the chief objections of 
the transcendentalists, and yet seems to base, or at any rate con- 
ditionate, the origin of our ideas on sensation. This position 
we deem the true, the safe, the correct one; it is the simplest 
and most faithful interpretation of the facts of consciousness. 
To Uphawm’s views of sensation, consciousness and perception, 
considered in their functions, as embodying the doctrine 
respecting our mode of knowing the external world, we cannot 
entirely subscribe ; and his notion regarding the objects of con- 
sciousness especially appears to us erroneous.* 


* We hesitate not to say, that the exposition given of this difficult and vital point 
of philosophy by that most erudite and profound of living philosophers, Sir W. 
—— seems to us the most complete and consistent.—Edin. Rev. No. ciii. 
p. 165, 
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It is well known that, in some of our recent systems of phi- 
losophy, the principle of association has been extensively 
applied as a means of explaining mental phenomena. Indeed, 
we think it has been pushed beyond its legitimate province. 
That acute and original thinker, James Mill, in our opinion, 
attempted to explain phenomena by this principle, for an expli- 
cation of which it is wholly incompetent. Upham restricts the 
application of association to narrower limits. His observations 
contain a more full, scientific, and consistent explanation of the 
subject, than that of his predecessors in the school with which 
he stands most closely connected. 

The second volume of Upham’s work, devoted to the sentient 
states, or sensibilities, will, we apprehend, be found the more 
instructive portion, both to the general reader and to the student 
of mental science. Taking the testimony of consciousness as 


the ground of all his labours, and seeking with patient thought to’ 


interpret the facts it makes known, in the true spirit of philosophy, 
he has furnished a more complete, connected, and systematic 
explication of this interesting portion of our nature than existed 
before in our language. Comprehensive elucidations of those 
ultimate principles in our nature which form the basis of man’s 
character as a domestic, social, and civil being, are developed 
in the first part, on the pathematic sensibilities. The general 
reader, as well as the student of philosophy, will find abundant 
stores of instruction in these expositions of the springs of 
human action. The theologian also will find ample materials 
for careful and enlightened thought in this part, particularly in 
the eighth chapter, where an attempt is made to explain, on 
philosophical principles, human depravity. 

It is, however, in the second part of this great division that 
we think our author has rendered the greatest service to mental 
science, by the original and masterly exposition he has given 
of man’s moral nature. The connexion, the mutual dependence 
of those two great problems in mental and moral philosophy— 
what are man’s moral susceptibilities—his moral nature? and 
that other, the determination of which constitutes ethics, pro- 
perly so called—what is right action? are admirably explained 
and illustrated. This connexion has been too frequently over- 
looked by theologians; they have attempted to sever mental 
from moral philosophy.* 

Of the merits of the works of Tappan and Schmucker, we 
need not now say much. They both display vigorous thinking, 
and considerable power of expression. Tappan’s valuable 


* Dr. Chalmers’ Moral Philosophy, ch. I. 
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work on the Will, abundantly shows his capability of contri- 
buting largely to the successful cultivation—to the real advance- 
ment of mental science, were he to limit his inquiries to psycho- 
logy. But differing, as we do, from him in reference to the 
province over which philosophical inquiry should extend, we 
cannot regard the work under review as containing much that 
will enrich the philosophy of mind. His style, it may also be 
observed, is frequently too florid and poetical for scientific in- 
vestigations. 

Considered irrespective of the arbitrary and cumbrous termi- 
nology, Dr. Schmucker’s book presents some points of worth 
which entitle it to the attention of the student of philosophy. 
The work is of a decidedly practical character. The more dif- 
ficult questions of mental science are not entered upon. The 
work was evidently designed for the class, and, were it not for 
its novel terminology, it might be justly regarded as a valuable 
contribution to our elementary philosophical literature. 

The literature of our own country is singularly defective in 
works on mental science adapted for first books. Indeed, the 
little interest manifested by students generally in philosophy, 
may, in no inconsiderable degree, be traced to the want of proper 
elementary books. The lucid arrangement of the subjects in 
Upham’s work, the candour everywhere displayed, the true 
spirit of inductive investigation which characterizes all his in- 
quiries, and the simple, easy, and natural, yet vigorous and 
precise style in which his work is written, render it eminently 
suitable for the purpose of instruction. It is, in other respects, 
admirably adapted for an elementary work; and we think its 
circulation in this country would contribute to revive and invi- 
gorate a taste for the cultivation of sound philosophy. We 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of the student of mental 
science. 

As before stated, the books which have now passed under 
review are to be taken as specimens of the recent American 
philosophical literature. They, however, may be regarded as 
exhibiting its general spirit and tendencies. Several other 
works of ability and merit have appeared in that country. As 
already imtimated, these are devoted either to the support of 
doctrines agreeing, in the main, with those of the Anglo-Scottish 
school, or, on the other hand, to the diffusion of the sentiments 
of the Franco-German school, particularly the eclecticism of 
Cousin. The writings of the latter class appear to have met 
with a very favourable reception amongst the Americans. The 
works of Tappan already mentioned—Dr. Henry’s History of 
Philosophy, his translation of Cousin’s Psychology, with a Com- 
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pend of Cousin’s system and notes; Linberg’s translation of 
Cousin’s Course of Philosophy ; the translation, with notes, of 
the Philosophical Miscellanies of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Con- 
stant, by Ripley, form the chief works contributing to dif- 
fuse the doctrines of French eclecticism in America. In the 
same direction, perhaps, will be the tendency of Rauch’s Psycho- 
logy, a book whose doctrines are based upon those of some 
recent German writers. Transcendentalism, however, pre- 
sented in these various forms, has met with a rather spirited 
opposition in a few leading journals, from the supporters of the 
Sensational and Anglo-Scottish schools. The writings of Up- 
‘ham and Schmucker, Burton’s Essays on Metaphysics, &e., Dr. 
Wayland’s writings, and Bowen’s Critical Essays on Philo- 
sophy, are among the principal works which advocate modifica- 
tions of the doctrines of the Anglo-Scottish system. Both 
schools have disciples in the educational institutions of the 
various States, and their sentiments are influencing extensively 
the theology, education, modes of thinking, and general litera- 
ture of the country. The subject of the freedom of the will is 
also again exciting considerable attention in the United States, 
and valuable works on that question have been written by Pro- 
fessors Upham, Tappan, and Day. 


Art. VI.—The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert 
Languet, now first collected and translated from the Latin, with 
Notes, and a Memoir of Sidney. By Stevart A. Pears, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 8vo. London : Pick- 
ering. 1845. pp. lxxxii. and 240, 


Husert Lanavet is noted in literary history as the 
author of the famous ‘ Vindicie contra T'yrannos,’ which probabl 
issued from some Swiss or German press in 1581 or 1582, althou 4 

rofessing to be printed at Edinburgh in 1579. Barbier, the 
Tatest and greatest authority, sets him down as the true Stephanus 
Junius Brutus, without the intimation of a doubt. Yet, after 
reading Bayle’s elaborate dissertation, which is regarded as 
having established the fact, most people, we should think, would 
still have their misgivings ; indeed, Bayle himself is by no means 
perfectly satisfied. Perhaps something might be done towards 
the settlement of the question by an examination of the style of 
the ‘ Vindicie,’ and a comparison of it with that of Languet’s 
known writings. The evidence that has hitherto been brought 
forward is all only historical or external. 
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The work was probably published in French about the same 
time that the Latin edition appeared. The French translation, in- 
titled ‘De la Puissance Légitime du Prince sur le Peuple, traduite 
* du Latin de Junius Brutus,’ and dated 1581, is attributed by Bar- 
bier, without any hesitation, to Francis Estienne (or Stephens), 
that is, the elder brother of the great Henry Stephens, distin- 
ished in the annals of his illustrious family as the Second 
rancis, whose press was established at Geneva. There is also 
an English translation, which was first published in 1649, and 
which was reprinted in 1689, with the title of ‘ Vindicize contra 
‘ Tyrannos; A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants: or, The 
* Lawful Power of the Prince over the Peuple, and of the People 
* over the Prince. Being a Treatise written in Latin and French 
* by Junius Brutus, and translated out of both into English.’ A 
manuscript note on the copy of this translation in the British 
Museum affirms it to be ‘ the work of Mr. William Walker, of 
Dernal, [that is, Darnall, ] near Sheffie'd, Yorkshire, the person 
‘ who cut off King Charles’s head.’ This (with the exception of 
the last curious bit of information) is the same story that is given 
by Bayle, at the end of his Dissertation, as printed in the second 
edition of his Dictionary, from a pamphlet which appeared in 
London in the year 1649, with the title of * A Modest and Clear 
‘ Vindication of the serious Representation and late Vindication 
‘ of the Ministers of London from the scandalous aspersions of 
* John Price, in a pamphlet of his entitled, Clerico Classicum ; or, 
€ The Clergy’s Alarm to a Third War.’ This pamphlet, it seems, 
states that there was in the Chamber then holding its sittings at 
Westminster (that is, the Long Parliament,) a deputy, or member, 
who had caused the work of Junius Brutus to be translated into 
English by the same Walker by whom the Mercuries for each 
month were written. ‘The True Informer, or Monthly Mercury,’ 
= to be published in October, 1648. 
e ‘ Vindicie,’ at any rate, was probably not published till 
after the death of Languet, which took place in September, 1581. 
There is ground for believing that it was sent to the press by his 
intimate friend, the celebrated Philip du Plessis Mornay. The 
book was received with such yeanetl havtes and execration, that 
even the party in whose defence it professed to have been written 
were eager to disavow any participation in its principles. For a 
long while after, both the French Huguenots and their friends in 
other countries were accustomed to resent the charge of its 
having been written by one of their number as a slanderous im- 
putation ; and when it was attributed by their adversaries some- 
times to Du Plessis Mornay, and sometimes to Beza, they retaliated 
by maintaining that it was in reality the work of a Romish pen, 
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and insidiously designed to injure and dishonour the reformed 
faith. Parsons, the Jesuit, was the ready type of all falsehood 
and mischief upon whom they commonly fathered it. It would 
be difficult, we believe, to find any writer of character, on either 
side, in the first half century after it appeared, who has ventured 
to speak of the ‘ Vindiciz’ with commendation. It is a remark- 
able instance of how long one set of principles may keep pos-- 
session of people’s heads after quite another set has got the 
direction of their hands. But the wars arising out of the Refor- 
mation, that disturbed the continent of Europe in the sixteenth 
century, were in their origin, and in the passions that impelled 
and sustained them, exclusively religious; they involved, indeed, 
principles of civil right, but such principles first became motive 
elements in the contest between the spirit of establishment and 
that of innovation in the English wars of the seventeenth century. 
Then for the first time the questions handled in the ‘ Vindiciee 
contra Tyrannos,’ came to be popularly debated. 

These questions are not such as would much frighten any of us 
now. They are simply: 1. Whether subjects are bound to obey 
their rulers when they command what is against the law of God; 
2. Whether it be lawful to resist a prince who infringes the law 
of God, or oppresses the church; 3. Whether it be lawful to re- 
sist a prince who oppresses the state ; and 4. Whether neighbour- 
ing princes or states are at liberty, or are bound, to give succour 
to the subjects of other princes who may be afflicted for the 
cause of true religion, or oppressed by manifest tyranny. The 
author, fortifying his reasonings by an imposing array of autho- 
rities, both scriptural and profane, answers all the four questions 
cordially and without qualification in the affirmative. 

But whether Languet was the man to come forth with such 
energetic conclusions an age before the world was ripe for them, 
may still, perhaps, admit of some doubt after all that has been 
urged in proof of the ‘ Vindicie’ being his. We could more 
readily comprehend how such a book should have been written, 
as well as sent to the press, by the young, ardent, and fearless. 
De Mornay. If Languet wrote it, it must, we suppose, have- 
been the work of his old age ; he was in his sixty-fourth year 
at his death in 1581. But his character and conduct throughout 
his life were altogether opposed to any extreme proceeding in 
support of either religion or liberty. He was by nature what he 
was by profession—a diplomatist. An honest one, we grant, 
and one with his heart in the good work he had in hand, but stilt 
given to seek his object in all cases by negotiation and manage- 
ment rather than by any violent or aggressive courses. It is. 
not certain that he published anything during his lifetime ; it 
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is certain that he published nothing with his name. We believe 
Mr. Pears is in error in stating that he ‘ was employed on many 
missions and embassies by various Protestant princes in Ger- 
many.’ The only German prince in whose service he appears 
to have been was Augustus I., Elector of Saxony, the younger 
brother and successor of Maurice, the supplanter in that dignity 
of their unfortunate cousin, John Frederic, deservedly styled 
the Magnanimous, as well for what he suffered as for what he 
siliaied in the Protestant cause. Augustus had many excel- 
lent qualities; but his position was not such as to make it natural 
or possible that he and his ministers or agents should take a 
foremost part in the popular movements of the time. In re- 
ligious matters, although a Lutheran, he was intolerant of the 
alvinistic or more extreme form of the new opinions. His 
civil policy, wise and equitable as it was upon the whole, was 
— to everything tending towards excess, or assuming the 
character of agitation, on the side of liberty. In 1567, Augustus 
was employed by the diet to repress a popular outbreak, headed 
by a notorious disturber named Grumpach, who, having gained 
over the weak John Frederick II., Duke of Saxe-Gotha, son of 
the deposed Elector, John Frederick the Magnanimous, had 
established himself in the city of Gotha, and set the authority of 
the empire at defiance. Augustus marched against the insur- 
gents, took Gotha, and dealt with Grumpach and his associates 
in the most conclusive manner; and a narrative of this affair in 
Latin, which was soon afterwards published, is attributed to 
Languet. It is intitled, ‘Historica descriptio suscepte a 
Ceesarea Majestate executionis contra S. Rom. Imperii Rebelles, 
eorumque receptatorem ; et capte urbis Gothe, soloque 
gequati castri Grimmenstein, Anno Domini, mptxvit. 13 Aprilis.’ 
The only copy that we have met with is a small 4to, dated 1569 ; 
but there may have been earlier impressions. It was reprinted at 
Bremen in 1735, under the care of Ehrenreich Gerhard 
Coldewey, who has not hesitated to put Languet’s name on the 
title-page. The spirit of this tract can hardly be said to afford 
us any promise of the ‘ Vindicize contra Tyrannos.’ The doc- 
trinal application which the writer makes of his facts is to warn 
his seek against the dangers of an immoderate love of liberty. 
‘ Videant igitur, ii,’ he observes, in his Preface, ‘quorum res 
‘adhuc sunt integra, ne immoderate libertatis amor eos decipiat ; 
‘ et caveant ne nimis faciles aures preebeant incantationibus eorum 
“qui sua per luxum et superbiam prodegerunt, quos non est 
‘miram cupere turbare rempublicam.’ We do not say that there 
is anything absolutely inconsistent with this sentiment in the 
* Vindiciz ;’ but certainly if we had to choose between that work 
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and the ‘Bellum Gothicum,’ (as the account of the siege of 
Gotha is somewhat quaintly designated in the running title,) it 
is in the latter rather than in the former that we should find the 
moderate, cautious, and conservative spirit which pervades 
Languet’s undoubted writings. 

Saxius, in his Onomasticon, mentions a tract entitled ‘ Dis- 


cursus de Synodo,’ as having been published by Languet in 


1560. Ofthat we know nothing. In a letter to Sidney, written 
from Vienna on the Ist of January, 1574, Languet himself 
alludes to a letter he had written on the Polish election, (appa- 
rently that in the preceding year of the Duke of Anjou, after- 
wards Henry III.,) and also to a speech which he had delivered 
three years before, in the name of certain German princes, to the 
King of France, (Charles [X.), in terms which seem to imply 
that both had been published. And he is supposed to have 
been the writer of the answer published by William of Orange 
to the Imperial Ban issued against him from Maestricht, on the 
15th of March, 1580: ¢ yi ou Defence de trés Illustre 
‘ Prince Guillaume, par le Grace de Dieu, Prince d’Orange, 
‘ &c., Lieutenant-General en Pays Bas; presentée 4 Messieurs 
‘les Etats Générauls de Pays Bas;’ 4to, Delft, 1581. There is 
said to be a Life of Languet in Latin, by Philibertus de la Mare, 
published at Halle about 1699; but it appears to be one of the 
most invisible of books. Bayle had only heard of its existence ; 
Coldewey, in the Preface to his reprint of the ‘ Bellum Gothicum,’ 
states that he had not been able to procure a copy of it, and is 
so indifferently informed upon the subject, that he misnames the 
author Philippus de la Marne; Saxius makes no mention of it 
under either Languet or De la Mare; nor is there any copy in 
the British Museum. De la Mare, who was celebrated for the 
elegance of his Latin style, and is the author of various works, 
died in 1687; so that his ‘ Vita Langueti,’ if we have rightly 
inferred the date of its appearance from Bayle’s notice, must 
have been a posthumous publication. 

The most indisputable part of Languet’s literary reputation 
rests upon three collections of his Letters which have been given 
to the world:—1. Those to Sir Philip Sidney, originally pub- 
lished at Frankfort, in 1633, with the title of ‘ Epistole Politicee 
‘ et Historicze ad Philippum Sidnaeum, Equitem Anglum,’ &e. ; 
2. Those to the Camerarii, ‘ Epistole ad Joachimum Camera- 
‘rium, Patrem et Filium,’ Groningen, 1646: 3. Those to the 
Elector Augustus, ‘ Arcani Seculi Decimi Sexti; Huberti Lan- 
gueti, Legati, dum viveret, et Consiliarii Saxonici, Epistolz 
‘ Secretze ad Principem suum, Augustum Sax. Ducem,’ 1699. 
All these Letters are in Latin, which language Languet, who was 
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a native of Vitteaux, in France, had learned to speak at an early 
age, and wrote with remarkable facility and elegance. . 

It is strange that Mr. Pears should have made so little inquiry 
into the history of the Letters to Sidney, as to commence his 
Preface by telling us that they ‘ were first collected and published 
by the Elzevirs, at Leyden, in 1646.’ The preceding Frank- 
fort edition, of 1633, is introduced by a Dedication, signed 
Guilielmus Fitzerus Anglus, who was the original collector and 
tar of the Letters. The last and best edition, which, 

owever, as well as that of 1646, omits the Dedication by Fitz- 
erus, was brought out at Edinburgh in 1776, under the care of 
the accurate Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes. The Letters 
are 97 in number, one of them, however, being a letter not ad- 
dressed to Sidney, but introducing him to Louis, Count of Wit- 
genstein. ‘The title Mr. Pears has given to his volume is perhaps 
not quite correct ; seeing that, of Languet’s 97 letters, 44 are 
omitted altogether—as well as we can make out by a somewhat 
laborious process of inspecting the publication, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the number, leaf by leaf, from which we ought to 
have been saved by a table of contents. The volume, however, 
contains several letters of Sidney’s which have never before been 
published. Indeed, all those in Latin, 17 in number, are new; 
only three, which are in English, had been printed before. Of 
the 17 here published for the first time, all of which, except one, 
are shlocesed to Languet, 14 are transcribed from a manuscript 
collection now in the public library of Hamburgh; the three 
others were discovered in 1842, by the late Rev. John Hunter, 
formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the public library at 
Zurich. The Hamburgh collection had been purchased by John 
Christopher Wolff, pastor of St. Katherine’s, in that city, from 
the executors of Zacharias Conrad Von Uffenbach, of Frankfort, 
who died in 1734; and it was from a descriptive catalogue of 
the literary treasures in his possession, which Wolff published in 
1736, that Mr. Pears accidentally learnt that these letters of Sid- 
ney’s, the supposed loss of which had been deplored by all his bio- 
graphers, were in existence. Nine of them, as well as the three 
eet at Zurich, are originals in Sidney’s own handwriting. 
sides the translations which he has given in the body of his 
volume, Mr. Pears has very properly printed the original Latin 
of all the 17 in an Appendix. 

The acquaintance of Languet with Sidney began in the latter 

rt of the year 1572. They met at Frankfort, to which place 

rst the one and then the other had found his way, after having 
both witnessed in Paris the horrors of those closing days of 
August, which still remain the reddest even in the annals of the 
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French capital, daubed over as they are with blood beyond those 
of any other city in the world. It does not appear that they had 
previously known one another, although they must have been 
together for some months at the French court, where Languet 
had been the resident minister or agent of the Elector of Saxon 

for the two years preceding the massacre; while Sidney had 
arrived there in the end of May or beginning of June, and, 
having been taken under the protection of the English resident, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, had, about a fortnight before St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, been appointed by Charles IX. to the place of 
one of his gentlemen in ordinary. Both Walsingham and Lan- 
guet were enabled to afford shelter in their houses during the 
massacre to many subjects of the sovereigns whom they severally 
represented ;_ while ae found safety with the former, one of 
the German Lutherans who took refuge with the latter was the 
printer Andrew Wechel, or Wechelius ; and he was in turn enter- 
taining Languet as his guest at Frankfort, when Sidney, who 
probably left Paris about the middle of September, after passing 
through Strasburg and Heidelberg, reached that free city. The 
elderly man of fifty-four and the youth of eighteen immediate] 

found themselves drawn to one another by sympathies which 
difference of age could not extinguish or chill. Perhaps the 
common danger from which they had so recently escaped, and 
the common religious impressions which so terrific an instance of 
Romish bigotry and perfidy must have deepened in both, did 
something to attach them. But there was also a similarity, or 
mutual accordance, in their natural dispositions and tastes. Even 
already Sidney was making himself felt to be, what he continued 
to be found while he lived, the most engaging of human beings. 
Young as he was, he had no sooner appeared at the French 
court than he became the observed of all observers. Charles LX. 
himself, who, for all his blood-stained name, was a lover and 
a judge of literature and talent, is recorded to have delighted in 
his conversation. His friend and affectionate biographer, Lord 
Brooke, was told by Walsingham, that, with all his experience 
in winning men’s confidence, he soon found himself overshot 
with his own bow by Sidney, so that after a while he had to be 
contented that his friends should be retained chiefly by their 
being enamoured of his young countryman. Thoughtful, as well 
as accomplished, beyond his years, he was, as his contemporaries 
observed of him, become a man without ever having been a boy. 
That remarkable combination of the brilliant and the solid, which 
formed his character, was already shining forth in him. What 
he has himself finely called ‘high thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy,’ spoke in his words and his looks. Full of fire and 
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spirit, and of the ambition of distinction, yet docile, ingenuous, 
and affectionate, he was made to be at once admired and loved 
by young and old, by man and woman. Nor was Languet, on 
his side, without qualifications and attractions calculated power- 
fully to impress such a heart and imagination as Sidney’s. Some 
of the most distinguished of his contemporaries bear the strongest 
testimony to the c s of his conversation, by which De Thou, 
as the great historian tells us himself in his emma et was 
so delighted when they first encountered at Baden, that for three 
whole days he could not part from him, and of the mingled 
gentleness and vivacity of which, as well of the exact and exten- 
sive information in which it abounded, we may yet gather some 
notion from his letters. In these letters too, and also in his 
compact head, and observant but not obtrusive eye, we read the 
estimable and amiable moral character of the man—his sagacity, 
— moderation, tolerance, and the other virtues for which 
is praised by those to whom he was personally known. It 
may be that, as Mr. Pears remarks, ‘he was not cast in the 
martyrs’ mould ;’ he had no craving after martyrdom, we dare 
say, for its own sake, nor was he given to any kind of mere dis- 
play or bravado; yet he was never found wanting, when the 
occasion required it, in courage any more than in principle. 
There was, however, a refinement about his nature, both moral 
and intellectual, which makes him seem hardly to have belonged 
to the rude and stormy age in which it was his lot to live. In 
this respect especially he’ and Sidney found each his likeness in 
the other. 
Their personal intercourse was soon broken off, and was never 
afterwards renewed for any long space ; but their friendship was 
never interrupted, and what has been preserved of their corres- 
ence extends to within a few months of the close of Lan- 
guet’s life. Of Languet’s ninety-six letters to Sidney, seven were 
written in 1573, the first being dated the 22nd of September in 
‘that year; thirty-two were written in 1574; nine in 1575; five 
in 1576; eight in 1577 ; nine in 1578; twelve in 1579; fourteen 
in 1580, the last on the 28th of October. Of the seventeen, 
which are all that have been preserved from Sidney to Languet, 
two were written in 1573; eleven in 1574; one in 1575; one 
im 1577 ; and two in 1578, the last on the 10th of March in 
that year. There can be little doubt that some of Sidney’s 
letters are lost, but it is evident that Languet wrote much more 
frequently than he did; in the Latin language, in which they 
corresponded, he had by far the more expert pen of the two; 
besides, as the old man was gradually relaxing his hold of affairs, 
the business of the world was gelatin around his younger 
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friend, and abstracting him daily more and more from whatever 
lay beyond that immediate environment. But, although Languet 
occasionally drops a gentle complaint that he writes three or four 
letters for one that he receives, and once or twice expresses his 
apprehension, without complaining of anything so natural, that 
he is not so much in Sidney’s thoughts as Sidney continues to 
be in his, it is clear that there never was any abatement of real 
esteem and regard on the one side any more than on the other. 
The Letters, as arranged and translated by Mr. Pears, afford us 
a very interesting view of the two writers, and in part also of the 


times in which they lived, although he has left out, as he observes, — 


a great deal of valuable information which those of Languet con- 
tain respecting political matters, his object being to illustrate the 
life and character of Sir Philip Sidney. And it is in that view, 
undoubtedly, that this correspondence has its chief interest for 
‘an English reader of the present day. 

The name of Sidney is still universally pronounced among us 
as one of the most honoured in the roll of our old national wor- 
thies; but for a long time past it has, we fear, even with the 
generality of well-informed persons, been, in truth, not much 
more than a famous name. It is a remarkable fact that his 
‘ Arcadia,’ after having been so much the delight of our ances- 
tors, that fourteen editions of it, most of them accompanied by 
his minor works, were called for down to the year 1725, has not 
been once reprinted since. What he wrote having thus ceased 
to be read, what he really was has necessarily ceased to be 

nerally known. Yet a series of publications relating to him, 
intended for a more select class of readers, has continued to 
testify that the interest which his writings formerly had for all 
cultivated minds has never entirely died away. About a cen- 
tury ago, the painstaking and accurate Arthur Collins did some- 
thing to revive his memory by the publication of the curious 
collection commonly known as the ‘Sidney Papers ;’ and the 
latter part of the last century brought forth a reprint of the 
‘ Defence of Poesy,’ under the care of Thomas Warton, as well 
as Lord Hailes’s edition of ‘ Languet’s Letters.’ In a later era 
we have had Dr. Zouch’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Philip Sidney,’ in 1809; a second reprint of the ‘ Defence 
of Poesy,’ by the late Lord Thurlow, in 1810; a new edition of 
Lord Brooke’s ‘ Life of Sidney,’ by Sir Egerton Brydges, in 1816 ; 
besides various notices and reprints of several of Sidney’s shorter 

ieces in the ‘ Restituta,’ the ‘ Censura Literaria,’ and the 
‘ British Bibliographer ;’ a long article on the ‘ Arcadia,’ in the 
second volume of the ‘ Retrospective Review,’ published in 1820; 
a small volume printed for the Roxburgh Club under the title, if 
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we rightly remember, of ‘ Notitize Sidneiane,’ by the late Bisho 
Butler; the Metrical Version of the Psalms, by Sidney an 
his sister, printed for the first time under the care of Mr. Singer, 
in 1823; an edition of all Sidney’s Miscellaneous Works, with a 
Life, by the late William Gray, -» in 1829; and now the 
volume before us, by Mr. Pears. Nor ought we to omit the 
‘ Correspondence of the Earl of Leicester,’ very ably edited for 
the Camden Society a few years ago by Mr. Bruce, containing 
as it does several new and interesting particulars of the last days 
of Sidney’s brief career. 

The emergence of the Sidneys from obscurity dates only from 
the first years of the reign of Henry VIII. ‘The genealogists 
bring the progenitor of the race from France in the reign of 
Henry II.; but the first of them who rose to eminence was Sir 
William Sidney, the grandfather of Sir Philip. He was, Collins 
tells us, ‘ Tutor and Chamberlain, and Steward of the Household, 
to King Edward VL. from the time of his birth to his corona- 
tion.” Having distinguished himself in the French wars, he was 
knighted by Henry VIII. in 1512; and forty years afterwards 
he obtained from King Edward the manor of Dinstaaes in Kent, 
still the seat of his descendants. He had, besides, made himself 

t by his alliances, having married the Lady Anne Brandon, 
aunt of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and grandfather, by 
his wife the Princess Mary, daughter of ccigee 4 ViL, of the un- 
fortunate Lady Jane Grey; and having also obtained good 
matches for all. his four daughters. One of them, Frances, the 
youngest, became the wife of Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 
and was the foundress of Sidney Sussex College, in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Sir William, who died in 1553, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sir Henry, who became a still more distin- 
nished personage. At the accession of King Edward,~ Sir 
enry Sidney, who, however, did not — that designation 
till October, 1550, ‘ was reputed,’ says Collins, after Hollinshed, 
‘ for his virtues, fine composition of body, gallantry, and liveli- 
‘ness of spirit, the most complete young gentleman in the 
* court; and, for the singular love and entire affection that vir- 
‘tuous and learned prince had ever shown him, he was made 
* one of the four principal gentlemen of his privy chamber. And 
‘such delight had he in his modest and ingenious conversation 
‘and company, as he rarely gave him leave to be absent from 
‘ him, and drew his last breath in his arms at Greenwich.’ Al- 
though he had married the Lady a Dudley, eldest daughter 
of the Earl cf Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, 
and was thus doubly (both through his mother and his wife) 
connected with the parties engaged or interested in the elevation 
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of Lady Jane Grey, he managed to pass unscathed through that 
perilous crisis, and to retain, under both Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth, the same favour which he had enjoyed in the 
days of their royal brother. In 1555, Mary bestowed upon him 
the office of Vice-Treasurer for Ireland, upon which he pro- 
ceeded thither, and his connexion with that country lasted for 
nearly all the rest of his life. In 1557, he was made one of the 
Lords Justices of Ireland; the next year he was sworn sole 
Lord Justice; and in December, 1559, the first of Elizabeth, he 
was, in consideration of his loyalty, wisdom, and industry, as the 
patent expressed it, appointed Governor of that kingdom. In 
short, to quote the summary of Collins, again following Hol- 
linshed, ‘he was four several times Lord Justice of Ireland, 
‘ and three times, by special commission, sent Lord Deputy out 
‘of England. In his first deputation, he suppressed the rebel- 
‘ lion of Shane O’Neal, and floored the top of the castle of Dublin 
‘ with the arch rebel’s head. In his second, he suppressed the 
‘most dangerous insurrection begun and long continued by 
‘some of the Butlers. In the third, the commotion of the Earl 
‘of Clanricarde, and his two graceless sons, Shane and Ulick 
‘ Bourke.’ He had also been early in the reign of Elizabeth 
constituted Lord President of the Aen of Wales; and this 
office he retained during his life. Sir Henry Sidney, who was 
elected a Knight of the Garter in 1564, died, in his fitty-seventh 
year, in 1586. His name takes its place in the first dah of those 
of the men of action which illustrate the earlier portion of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Of the children whom he had by his wife, the Lady Mary 
Dudley, two sons and a daughter grew up. The daughter, Mary 


Sidney, married Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who was, . 


through his mother, a nephew of Queen Katherine Parr, and 
had been formerly married to a sister of Lady Jane Grey; and 
she is the Countess of Pembroke, ‘the fair and learned and 
good,’ immortalized by Ben Jonson’s epitaph, and by the inscrip- 
tion of the ‘ Arcadia.’ She lived till 1621, and the present Earl 
of Pembroke is her lineal descendant. From Robert, the 
second son, who eventually inherited Penshurst and the other 
family estates, and was created by James I. Baron Sidney in 
1603, Viscount Lisle in 1605, and Earl of Leicester in 1618, is 
sprung the present possessor of Penshurst, Lord De Lisle and 
Dudley, whose father, Sir John Shelley, assumed the name of 
Sidney, his mother having been Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Perry, Esq., who married Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. 
Thomas Sidney, third son of Robert, fourth Earl of Leicester, 
NO. IX. K 
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and one of the co-heiresses of his uncle, Jocelyn, seventh and 
last earl of that race, who died in 1743. 

The eldest son of Sir Henry Sidney and —_ Mary was 
born at the family seat of Penshurst, on the 29th of November, 
1554, and was named Philip, after King Philip IL. of Spain, re- 
cently married to Queen Mary, who was his godfather. Ben 
Jonson has commemorated 


‘ That taller tree, which of a nut was set 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met;’ 


and which long continued to adorn the park at Penshurst, being 
known by the name of Bear’s Oak, though it has now, we be- 
lieve, disappeared. He was sent to school at ee + 
whence he was removed, in 1569, to Christ Church, Oxford ; 
and, according to some authorities, he also studied for a short 
time at Trinity College, Cambridge. In May or June, 1572, as 
already mentioned, he repaired to Paris, where he remained till 
September of the same year. On leaving the French capital, he 
proceeded through Lorraine to Germany, and then directed his 
course by Strasburg and Heidelberg to Frankfort. In Frankfort, 
where he and Languet found themselves together in the house 
of Wechel the printer, he appears to have remained till the be- 
inning of the following year, when the two friends removed to 
ienna, where Languet was appointed resident for the elector 
of Saxony. In November, 1573, according to the common ac- 
count, he parted from Languet, and left Vienna for Venice. 
Collins, however, makes him to have set out for Hungary in 
September, and thence to have made his way to Italy. And his 
account seems to be confirmed by what Sidney himself says in 
his ‘ Defence of Poesy :—‘ In Hungary I have seen it the man- 
‘ ner of all feasts and other such like meetings to have songs of 
‘ their ancestors’ valour, which that right soldier-like nation think 
‘ one of the chiefest kindlers of brave courage.’ If it was not at 
this time that he visited Hungary, his modern en as 
far as we can — do am tell : when it was that he did so. He 
spent about eight months in Italy, ly at Venice, ly at 
adua. Rome he resisted his in 
with the urgent entreaties of Languet, who professed to be ap- 
rehensive for his personal safety in the stronghold of the papacy, 
t was probably as much afraid of the danger to his religious 
princi les. In July, 1574, he returned to Germany, and almost 
immediately proceeded into Poland, where Aubrey says he took 
part in the wars, meaning, perhaps, that he was present at some 
of the skirmishing on the Muscovite frontier, but most probabl 
being quite mistaken. At any rate we find him again with 
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Languet in Vienna by November; and here he remained till 
early in the spring of the following year, when he followed the 
imperial court along with Languet to Prague. From Prague he 
returned by Frankfort, Heidelberg, and Antwerp, home to Eng- 
land, where he arrived on the 3lst of May, 1575. 

His three years of travel and study—for little or none of his 
time was idly spent—had sent back Sidne , at the age of twenty- 
one, to his native country, perhaps the most accomplished Eng- 
lishman of his years. The first stage on which he appeared was 
that of the court. A portion of the first year after hie return, 
also, he spent in a visit to his father in Ireland. But it was an 
era in which men were accustomed to enter early upon the field 
of action in every department of the business of the world. Both 
in war, and in politics, which as we for the most part were in 
the same hands—the separation of the two being the exception, 
not the rule,—whether we look to England or France, to Spain 
or Italy, to Germany or the Netherlands, most of the leading 
figures are still either in the first stage of manhood, or, at middle 
age, are already old in experience of affairs. We doubt if this 
has been the case to the same degree in any subsequent period 
of European history, or even in any one country of Europe since 
the sixteenth century, with the exception, perhaps, of France 
during the anomalous five and twenty years of the Republic and 
the Empire. One reason may be, that in modern times a larger 
proportion of men in all classes attain to advanced years, and 
that among political personages especially the average value of 
life is considerably increased, not only by fighting having ceased 
to be a part of statesmanship, but by the disuse of assassination 
and other kinds of violence ; so that the rising generation cannot 
so easily push their predecessors from their stools as formerly, 
and therefore must be contented to rise somewhat more slowly. 
Sidney’s own father had been sent on a mission into France, in 
which he acquitted himself with great ability, before he was one 
and twenty. On the other hand, he died a worn-out man at the 
age of fifty-seven. It was nothing out of use and wont, there- 
fore, that Sidney should, towards the close of the year 1576, 
though hardly yet twenty-two, be selected by Elizabeth to pro- 
ceed as her envoy to Germany, ostensibly to offer her condo- 
lences to the new emperor, Rodolph II., and the new elector 
palatine, Lewis IV., on the deaths of their fathers, Maximilian IT. 
and Frederick III., but with instructions also to endeavour to 
stir up the German princes generally in support of the cause of 
Protestantism. Travelling with as Jendid retinue, and by short 
stages, he reached Vienna about the beginning of April, 1577, 
and had his first audience of the emperor on Easter Monday. 
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His friend, Languet, who was still here, accompanied him first 

in the end of the same month to Heidelberg, the capital of the 

electorate, and thence, after a short stay, to Cologne, where they 

again parted. At Heidelberg, Sidney made the acquaintance of 
the distinguished military commander, Prince John Casimir, the 

ee brother of the dicta In passing through the Nether- 

ands on his way to Vienna, he had been introduced to the cele- 

brated Don John of Austria, then holding the post of Spanish 

governor of that country; and now on Bite return he paid his 

respects at Delft, with feelings of deeper enthusiasm and more 

unmixed admiration, to the head of the opposite interest, the 

at William of Nassau. He appears to have reached England 

in the beginning of June. A letter from Walsingham to his 
father, dated from the court at Greenwich the 10th of that 
month, informs Sir Henry, who was still in Ireland, of the safe 
arrival of ‘ the young gentleman,’ his son ; adding, ‘ The gentle- 
‘man hath given no small arguments of great hope, the fruits 
‘ whereof I doubt not your lordship shall reap ; as the benefit of 
‘the good parts which are in him, and whereof he hath given 
‘ some taste in this voyage, is to redound to more than your lord- 
‘ship and himself. There hath not been any gentleman, I am 
‘ sure, these many years, that hath gone through so honourable 
‘a charge with as great commendations as he.’ 

The next eight years were passed by Sidney in his native 
country. At first, most of his time appears to have been spent 
at court, where he doubtless shone as one of the brighest lumi- 
naries. He is said to have held the office of cup-bearer to the 
Queen. Some high words which he had with the Earl of 
Ormond in the early part of September, 1577, about some 
measures of his father's government in Ireland, which, however, 
had no consequences, the Earl declaring he would have no 
quarrel with a gentleman who was bound by nature to take the 
art Sidney took in this case, and who was otherwise, as he 
new, furnished with so many virtues; a written defence of his 
father, which he soon afterwards drew up, and a portion of 
which still remains in his own handwriting in the British 
Museum ; a passionate letter which he addressed in May, 1578, 
to his father’s secretary, Edward Mollineux, accusing him, as it 
appears quite wrongfully, of having betrayed his trust, and, in 
his misconception, threatening that, if the offence were repeated, 
he would thrust his dagger into him, adding, ‘ And trust to it, 
for 1 speak it in earnest;’ a long letter which he wrote to 
Elizabeth in 1579, dissuading her from marrying the Duke of 
Anjou; and a —— in which he became involved soon after 
with the Earl of Oxford in the Tennis Court, and in which we 
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must think he behaved only with becoming spirit, and in such a 
manner as he was bound to do if he was not prepared to allow 
any nobleman, in virtue of his mere title, to insult him with im- 
punity—although Mr. Pears is pleased to characterize it as a 
foolish affair, ‘which only shows that, with all the graces of 
chivalry, Sidney unhappily retained one of its deformities,’ per- 
haps holding with Elizabeth, as she explained her sentiments on 
this occasion, that there is an immeasurable distance between an 
earl and a gentleman ;—these are the chief, or, indeed, almost the 
only facts relating to him during the first three or four years of 
this period that have been preserved. His quarrel with the 
Earl of Oxford is said to have led to his retirement from the 
court; and his time was henceforth spent, for the most part, 
either at Penshurst or at Wilton, the seat of Lord Pembroke, 
whose marriage with his sister had taken place in the beginning 
of the year 1576. Collins says, that it was in this summer of 
1580 that he wrote his ‘ Arcadia ;’ but, perhaps, we may allow 
the composition of so long a work, written somewhat fitfully, 


as this appears to have been, to have extended over a greater’ 


space of time. His own words, however, would seem to con- 
firm the tradition that it was chiefly written at Wilton, where, in 
the time of Collins, there was a room, the lower panels whereof, 
he tells us, were ‘finely painted with representations of the 
stories mentioned therein.’ In the Dedication of the work to 
his sister, Sidney describes it as having been written on loose 
sheets of paper, most of it in her presence, the rest by sheets 
sent to her as fast as they were done. His ‘ Defence of Poesy,’ 
and many of his verses, besides those in the ‘ Arcadia,’ were, 
probably, also the produce of this season of his life. He was 
already regarded as the chief patron of letters and poetry. 
Spenser, - was first made known to him, probably b Gabriel 
arvey, in 1578 or 1579, dedicated his ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar’ to 
him in the latter year, in the lines beginning— 
*Go, Little Book! thyself present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 
To him that is the president 
Of nobleness and chivalry.’ 
In the beginning of the year 1579, Prince Casimir had paid 
a short visit to the English court, and Languet, probably attracted 
by the desire of seeing Sidney, had accompanied him. Their 
stay extended only from the 22nd of January to the 14th of 
February; but it appears that Languet found time to go down 
with his friend to his paternal mansion of Penshurst. This was 
the last time that Sidney and Languet met. 
From expressions in more than one of Languet’s letters, it 
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may be suspected that Sidney had begun to withdraw him- 
self from the court somewhat sooner than his biographers state, 
or at least that a wish to retire had been growing upon him 
before his embroilment with the Earl of Oxford. at incident 
appears to have taken place in the beginning of the winter of 
1579. But we find Languet, before his visit to England, writin 
to him from Cologne, on the 22nd of October, 1578, in the fol- 
lowing terms—‘I am especially sorry to hear you say that you 
‘are weary of the life to which I have no doubt God has called 
‘you, and desire to fly from the light of your court, and 
‘betake yourself to the privacy of secluded places, to escape 
‘the tempest of affairs by which statesmen are generally ha- 
‘rassed.’ In truth, however, he languished, not so much for 
rest as for action. It was the idleness and frivolity of a court 
life that tired and disgusted him. Nor could his ardent spirit 
find any sufficient or satisfying occupation in the business of 
mere politics, as then cialaindhs At a somewhat later date, 
if not at this time, he sat in the House of Commons, as one of 
the members for the county of Kent; but the parliament was 
accustomed to meet only once in the four or five years, and the 
nd debate between liberty and prerogative, which shook the 
Fin om in the next age, had not yet begun to resound within its 
walls. What Sidney panted for was action either in the tented 
field or in some of those paths of romantic adventure which 
made living in that morning of geographical discovery, and the 
wonders of a new world, like living in hairy land. When Prince 
Casimir, during his visit, — to him to join the army which 
he was going to command in the Netherlands, it was only 
at the earnest request of his father that he at last declined the 
invitation. Sir Henry, who had found his accomplished and 
universally admired son his best shield against the assaults of 
faction, was unwilling to lose his aid and support. In May, 
1581, he was again subjected to a temptation of the same kind, by 
a solicitation from Don Antonio to join him in his attempt upon 
the crown of ae which, however, he also rejected. his 
same year we find him, notwithstanding his alleged retirement 
from court, taking part in a grand tournament held for the enter- 
tainment of the Duke of Anjou, who had again come over to 
renew the treaty of the marriage. In January 1583, he received 
the honour of knighthood, upon occasion of his being appointed 
by Prince Casimir to be his proxy, or representative, at the 
ceremonial of his admission into the order of the Garter. That 
same year he married Frances, the only daughter of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. Itappears to have been in 1584 that he wrote the 
discourse, which Collins has published, in defence of his uncle, 
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the Earl of Leicester, against the famous invective commonly 
known by the title of ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ which is sup- 
ed to have proceeded from the pen of Parsons the Jesuit. 
is recent marriage, however, had not reconciled him to repose ; 
perhaps—for this part of his history is very extraordinary, although 
it has received little attention from any of his professed biogra- 
phers—he may have now felt more restless and more impatient 
than ever. In 1585, he had made secret arrangements to 
accompany Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to America, 
and was only prevented by his design, notwithstanding the 
precautions he had taken, being discovered to the queen on 
the eve of his intended embarkation. Elizabeth instantly de- 
— messengers with her imperative command to stay Sir 
hilip and his friend Sir Fulke Greville, who was to haye 
gone with him, or if they refused obedience, to stay the 
expedition altogether. But immediately after this, his am- 
bition or desire of change found at last the opening it had so 
anxiously sought, and in throwing himself into which, perhaps, 
he did not greatly care whether it might lead to glory or to 
the grave. It was on the 14th of September, according to 
Stow, that Drake sailed from Plymouth; and on the 7th of 
November, Sidney, who appears to have been shortly before 
made a privy councillor, was appointed by patent Governor 
of Flushing, one of the cautionary towns made over to the 
English queen on her agreeing to assist the United Provinces 
with the military force, the command of which was entrusted to 
Sidney’s uncle, the Earl of Leicester. He did not lose a moment 
in proceeding to his post, at which he arrived on the 18th of the 
same month. What soon followed is known to every reader. 
After greatly distinguishing himself on several occasions, he was, 
on the bond. of September, 1586, while leading a third charge 
against a body of Spaniards, which had attacked the English 
forces before the town of Zutphen, having already had one horse 
shot under him, struck in the left thigh, a little above the knee, 
by a musket-ball, which fractured the bone; and he died of the 
wound at Arnheim, on Monday, the 17th of October following. 
A strange story is told by Sidney's biographers, but not, we 
believe, on any contemporary authority, of his having been in 
nomination, or, as others express it, in election, for the crown of 
Poland, when it fell to be disposed of on the death of the great 
Stephen Battory. Mr. Pears seems to be disposed to follow his 
predecessors in adopting this outrageously improbable tradition, 
only arguing (at p. 109) that Sidney’s standing candidate for the 
Polish crown could not have been the proposal which Languet 
alludes to as having been made to him in a letter written in 
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July, 1577, because King Stephen was then ‘alive and pros- 
pering.’ In fact, he had just been elected mm Dr. Zouch is 
quite express and precise on the subject, as well as eloquent after 
his manner. ‘When the wreath of honour,’ he observes, ‘is 
‘ publicly held forth, it is glorious even to enter the lists of fame. 
* An unsuccessful candidate obtains renown if he contends for 
‘ the palm of victory with men of high descent and exalted worth. 
‘Sir Philip Sidney is named among the competitors for the 
‘ elective kingdom of Poland, which was vacated, in 1585, by the 
‘death of Stephen Bathori .... Does not this contest for 
‘ dignity and power confirm to our countryman his claim to pre- 
‘eminence?’ And then he quotes the statements of Naunton 
and Fuller, the former of whom tells us that Queen Elizabeth 
refused to further Sidney’s advancement ‘ not only out of emula- 
tion, but out of fear to lose the jewel of her times ;’ the latter, that 
Sidney, of his own accord, declined the dignity, preferring rather to 
be ‘a subject to Queen Elizabeth than a sovereign beyond the seas.’ 
In a note we are presented with the additional testimony of 


- Francis Osborne, who says, that Elizabeth could not endure to 


see her subjects wear the titles of a foreign prince, in which 
humour ‘she denied Sir Philip Sidney the throne of Poland.’ 
Even the generally careful Collins is in the same tale, quoting 
as his authority Anthony Wood’s ‘ Athena: Oxonienses.’ It is 
singular that no one of all these writers should even by chance 
have known that the vacancy of the Polish crown of which they 
talk did not take place till after Sidney had ceased to live! 
Stephen Battory did not die, as supposed by Dr. Zouch, in 1585 ; 
but, suddenly and unexpectedly, on the 13th of December, 1586. 
The story is therefore not merely a fiction, but an impossibility. 
A life bright with accomplishments and virtues, and an early 
and heroic death, enshrined the memory of Sidney in the hearts 
of his contemporaries; and his gentle and noble nature appears 
to have been peculiarly adapted to win men’s love and admira- 
tion. Everybody knows the anecdote of his resigning the cup 
of water, after he had received his wound, to the dying soldier, 
with the considerate words, ‘ This man’s necessity is greater than 
mine.’ One feels even that there was nothing of parade, no- 
thing but true courage, in his throwing off his greaves, as he rode 
into action on the fatal day, upon seeing the Marshal of the camp 
without such defences. It was in rescuing a friend that he lost 
his own life. Seeing Lord Willoughby hard pressed and sur- 
rounded by the enemy, he rushed to his assistance, and was thus 
carried within reach of the musquetry from the walls of the 
town. Ample accounts that have been preserved of his last 
hours attest equally his earnest piety and that sweetness of dis- 
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position which no bodily suffering could once betray into an im- 
patient word or look. But most authentic, and also, we think, 
most touching of all, are the evidences which we have of his 
kind and generous heart, in some of the last words which he 
wrote and dictated. Only the night before he died, he had him- 
self raised up in his bed, while he traced the following few lines 
to his friend Johannes Weierus, the learned and skilful physician 
to the Duke of Cleves:—‘ Mi Weiere, veni, veni: de vita peri- 
‘ clitor, et te cupio: nec vivus nec mortuus ero ingratus. Plura 
‘non possum; sed obnixe te oro ut festines.” How tender and 
beautiful are these simple words! Equally expressive through- 
out of his gentle, affectionate, and considerate nature, is his Will, 
to the preparation of which he had probably addressed himself 
in the commencement of his illness, the principal part of it 
being dated on the 30th of September. It begins solemnly, 
but without any elaboration of phrase or profession :—‘ In the 
‘name of God, Amen: I, Sir Philip Sidney, Knight, sore 
‘ wounded in body, but whole in mind, all praises be to God, 
‘do make this my last will and testament, in manner and form 
‘ following: first, I bequeath my soul to Almighty God that 
‘ gave it me, and my body to the dust from whence it came.’ 
His father, as already mentioned, had died in the month of 
May of this same year; he had also lost his mother about three 
months later ; the family estates were therefore now in his 

session, and he had to make the necessary arrangements for their 
transmission to his younger brother, in case his wife, who as yet 
had only borne him a daughter, but who was again pregnant, 
should not produce any ale issue; and also to direct what pro- 
vision in that case should be made for her and the child or 
children. Then follows a long list of legacies to friends and 
servants, including Edward Dyer and Fulke Greville, to whom 
he leaves all his books; and two hundred pounds to his servant 
Stephen, now prisoner in Dunkirk, ‘to redeem him thence, if 
‘ there be no other means, or, after his coming out, for his better 
‘ maintenance, —‘ beseeching,’ it is added, ‘most humbly, the 
‘ Right Honourable the Earl of Leicester, and the Right Honour- 
‘ able Sir Francis Walsingham, to be a mean for his deliverance, 
‘ to whose good favour I commend the state of him, having lain 
‘so long in misery.’ His medical attendants are then noticed :— 
feats, 2 give and bequeath to Dr. James, for his pains taken 
‘ with me in this my hurt, the sum of thirty pounds. Item, I 
‘ give to the five surgeons, which take pains with me in this my 
‘ hurt, to every of them the sum of twenty pounds.’ But in a 
codicil, added the same day on which he died, as if to reiterate 
and seal the expression of his entire satisfaction with their ser- 
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vices, and to ward off any reflections to which his death might 
give rise, after bequeathing to the bone-setter twenty pounds, to 
another surgeon twenty pounds, and to the apothecary six pounds, 
nineteen shillings, ‘alk ape, he subjoins: ‘ Item, I give to 
‘ the four surgeons before named in my will, every one of them 
‘ ten pounds a piece more. Item, I give to the doctor that came 
* to me yesterday, twenty pounds more.’ The risk of blame to 
which all these professors of the healing art were exposed by the 
fatal issue of their endeavours may be conjectured from the 
reply of Count Hohenlo, (or Holloch,) who had also himself 
been wounded, to his own surgeon, when he expressed his appre- 
hension that the life of Sidney could not be saved :—‘ Away, 
‘ villain! never see my face again till thou bring better news of 
‘ that man’s recovery, for whose redemption many such as I were 
happily lost.’ 

But neither the life he lived nor the death he died would, if 
there had been nothing more, have preserved the remembrance 
of Sidney, or the interest felt about him, much beyond his own 

neration. For the young and brave to be suddenly struck 

own in the chances of battle is an every-day occurrence ; and 
the very brevity of a career begun with so much promise, which 
made his fate so touching at the time, would have made it be 
the sooner forgotten. Whatever his valour or his military genius, 
he had as a military commander done nothing. ‘Time and cir- 
cumstances had not permitted him, with all his splendid endow- 
ments and accomplishments, to leave any memorial of himself, 
any “isn or — of his having ever existed, upon the 
visible aspect of human affairs. For all that he had ever achieved 
on the theatre of active life, the world, a year or a month after 
he had been taken from it, would apparently have been in the 
same condition in all respects as if he had never been. It is his 
writings that have secured to him his undying renown. The 
* Arcadia’ is, beyond all dispute or doubt, one of the very 
atest prose works of which our English tongue has to boast. 
orace Walpole, indeed, has pronounced it to be ‘a tedious, 

* lamentable, pedantic, seinetal: romance, which the patience of 
‘ a young virgin in love cannot now wade through.’ From these 
very expressions it may be inferred that he had himself never 
read it. It isno more either tedious, or lamentable, or pedantic, 
than it is, properly speaking, pastoral. Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen’ 
might as justly be described as a pastoral. It is an heroic romance, 
in which pictures of pastoral life are introduced only as occasional 
decorations. And much even of what it has of a pastoral cha- 
racter lies merely in the form. Its spirit, in so far as it is that 
ofany peculiar kind of life or state of society, is rather military and 
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chivalrous. But the interests and passions with which it is occu- 
pied are those of the human heart, under whatever outward 
covering it may beat. It is true that it is no exact transcript, no 
mere fac-simile or daguerreotype reflection, of ordinary life, or even 
perhaps of any kind of life that ever actually existed. It is 
something far higher and better. It is life ennobled and idealized. 
It is what every poetical representation, what every work 
of high art, must necessarily be, not a mere copy, but an inspired 
imitation. If it is to be called pedantic on that account, Homer 
and Virgil and Tasso are all equally pedantic, or more so. No 
one of them sets before us such a life or condition of things as 
ever actually existed. What they each and all have given us are 
pictures, not literalities. And, although the ‘ Arcadia’ is called, 
and is, a romance, it is not one which ever carries the reader out 
of the world of at least possible nature. There are none of the 
= and enchanters any more than of the allegories of the 
airy Queen in it. It is in this respect much less of a romance 
than either the Odyssey, or the Iliad, or the AEneid; for even 
the deus ex machina is never once called in from the beginning 
to the end of the work. Lamentable it certainly is not, except 
in so far as true passion may be said to be lamentable: with 
that voice it is musical throughout— overflowing everywhere with 
the most plaintive or lofty-sounding melodies of the heart. It 
wants, no doubt, some of the excitements which project a reader 
with flying speed through an ordinary novel; but we do not 
believe that it will be found to be tedious by any one who will 
give it a fair trial. It is full of invention anh incident; and the 
story, very cunningly entangled without being confused, keeps 
the expectation of the reader constantly awake and in suspense. 
To be sure, we must, in order to take an interest in the oe 
ages that figure in it, and their fortunes, transfer ourselves in 
imagination somewhat out of the sphere of ordinary life; but 
that is no more than what we have to do in reading every work 
of fiction which is at all of a poetical character. It may be that in 
this instance we have even to reconcile ourselves to something 
of the artificial, and what we may deem the fantastic and unna- 
tural; there may be more of this in the ‘ Arcadia’ than even in 
some other works that deal more largely with the absolutel 
incredible and impossible ; still, as we have said, what there is 
of it will be found to be little more than formal—to be rather in 
the manner than in the soul and substance of the work. The 
play of fancy, at least, in some way or other, never ceases or 
ags ; the energy of an active vital — even where it does 
not make itself be felt in the story, still animates the style. 
The ‘ Arcadia’ is one of the chief fountain-heads of English 
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eloquence. As a piece of writing it is far more sustained and 
imposing -than anything that had been previously produced in 
the language ; and, universally read and admired as it was when 
it first appeared, it must have exerted a powerful influence on 
the whole subsequent growth and character of our early prose 
literature. Sidney’s style must be admitted to be highly arti- 
ficial; but it does not follow from that, that it isa bad style. In 
style, as in everything else, the artificial may be something dif- 
ferent from the natural; but it is not necessarily opposed to 
truth and nature. Nature and art, properly understood, are only 
different developments of the same power. In all writing, as in 
all painting, in all architecture, and in every other department 
of what are called the fine arts, there must be a great deal that 
is artificial The artistic is only the artificial under another 
name. What is to be objected to is, not art, or the artificial, in 
writing or in anything else, but only that species of the artificial 
which consists wholly in form, and shith to therefore either 
utterly discordant with nature, or, at the least, without any 
genuine natural inspiration in it. The ‘ Arcadia’ is our greatest 
example of what may be called the decorative style in prose 
writing—of a style enriched with all the ingenuities and bril- 
liancies of verbal and fanciful elaboration, yet unencumbered by 
the adornment ; like some high-born beauty blazing with jewels, 
which neither eclipse her natural charms nor impede her move- 
ments, but lend to both additional grace and fascination. With 
all his rhetorical artifice, Sidney rarely indulges in anything that 
can be fairly called a conceit, in the condemnatory sense of that 
term; of any approach to the distortions and perversions of 
Euphuism he is never guilty. He was indeed one of the first to 
raise his voice against that hollow and preposterous affectation ; 
one of his compositions, a Masque presented before Queen 
Elizabeth in Wanstead Gardens, is mainly a satire upon the new 
fashion of eloquence so denominated. His own tricks and feats 
of expression, even when most ambitious, are all dictated by the 
truest refinement of thought and feeling. Nor, either in his 
prose or in his verse, does the always highly elaborated and often 
florid character of the writing result in any deficiency of nerve 
and strength. He is the very reverse of a flimsy or languid 
writer ; his diction is not more remarkable for the brightness of 
its polish than for the keenness of its edge. The verse with 
which the ‘ Arcadia’ is largely interspersed is commonly spoken 
of as all, or nearly all, wearisome, and almost worthless; but it 
is only a very imperfect examination of it that can leave that 
impression. A good deal of it is, no doubt, repulsive enough ; 
more especially those portions of it, in the First and Second 
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Books, which are tortured into the mimicry of the various Greek 
and Latin metrical forms, upon the singularly absurd and taste- 
less system of which it was the boast of Sidney’s learned friend, 
Gabriel Harvey, to have been the inventor, and which for a short 
time seduced Spenser himself as well as Sydney. But even in 
these unnatural perpetrations we have occasionally something of 
the spirit, if not of the voice, of true Powe Of the English 
verse, properly so called, in the ‘ Arcadia,’ not a little is wonder- 
fully fine, and that in various styles. ‘The song of Pyrocles, for 
instance, in celebration of the beauty of Philoclea, in the Second 
Book, a little quaint and fantastic as some things in it may seem 
to a modern taste, is nevertheless very rich and delicate both in 
its fancy and its melody. Very admirable, too, in a statelier style, 
is much of the dialogue between Basilius and Plangus in the 
same Book. So also, in other varieties of manner, are the two 
songs of Philisides, and the dialogue between Geron and Histor, 
in the Third Eclogue. Philisides represents Sidney himself; he 
is celebrated by Spenser under the same name. In one of these 
songs Languet is commemorated :-— 
‘ The song I sang old Langnet had me taught, 

Languet, the shepherds’ best swift Ister knew, 

For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true ; 

With his sweet skill my skill-less youth he drew 

To have a feeling taste of him that sits 

Beyond the heaven,—far more beyond our wits.’ 
And the rest of the poem, which is of considerable length, con- 
sists of this so called song of Languet’s, which, remarkably 
enough, is nothing else than a very graphic sketch of the origin 
and growth of kingly domination and tyranny, delivered under 
the guise of a fable, in which the beasts are represented as having, 
on their clamorous entreaty, been permitted by Jupiter to make 
for themselves a king, by each of them endowing man with his 
most remarkable attribute—the fox, for example, with craft; the 
eagle, with high looks; the wolf, with secret cruelty; the hare, with 
her sleights; the stork, with her show of holiness; the crocodile, 
with his tears, ‘ which might be falsely spilled, &c. This stanza, 
which follows the statement of the luckless issue of the experi- 
ment, is certainly quite in the spirit of the ‘ Vindiciz contra 
Tyrannos,’ whether Languet may have been the author of that 
work or no:— 

«“ But yet, O man, rage not beyond thy need; 

Deem it not glory to swell in tyranny : 

Thou art of blood; joy not to see things bleed : 

Thou fearest death ; think they are loth to die. 
A plaint of guiltless hurt doth pierce the sky ! 
And you, poor beasts, in patience bide your hell, 
Or know your strengths, and then you shall do well.” 
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eloquence. As a piece of writing it is far more sustained and 
imposing -than anything that had been previously produced in 
the language ; and, universally read and admired as it was when 
it first appeared, it must have exerted a powerful influence on 
the whole subsequent growth and character of our early prose 
literature. Sidney’s style must be admitted to be highly arti- 
ficial; but it does not follow from that, that it is a bad style. In 
style, as in everything else, the artificial may be something dif- 
ferent from the natural; but it is not necessarily opposed to 
truth and nature. Nature and art, properly understood, are only 
different developments of the same power. In all writing, as in 
all painting, in all architecture, and in every other department 
of what are called the fine arts, there must be a great deal that 
is artificial. ‘The artistic is only the artificial under another 
mame. What is to be objected to is, not art, or the artificial, in 
writing or in anything else, but only that species of the artificial 
which consists wholly in form, and which is therefore either 
utterly discordant with nature, or, at the least, without any 
genuine natural inspiration in it. The ‘ Arcadia’ is our greatest 
example of what may be called the decorative style in prose 
writing—of a style enriched with all the ingenuities and bril- 
liancies of verbal and fanciful elaboration, yet unencumbered by 
the adornment ; like some high-born beauty blazing with jewels, 
which neither eclipse her natural charms nor impede her move- 
ments, but lend to both additional grace and fascination. With 
all his rhetorical artifice, Sidney rarely indulges in anything that 
can be fairly called a conceit, in the condemnatory sense of that 
term; of any approach to the distortions and perversions of 
Euphuism he is never guilty. He was indeed one of the first to 
raise his voice against that ollow and preposterous affectation ; 
one of his compositions, a Masque presented before Queen 
Elizabeth in Wanstead Gardens, is mainly a satire upon the new 
fashion of eloquence so denominated. His own tricks and feats 
of expression, even when most ambitious, are all dictated by the 
truest refinement of thought and feeling. Nor, either in his 
prose or in his verse, does the always highly elaborated and often 
florid character of the writing result in any deficiency of nerve 
and strength. He is the very reverse of a flimsy or languid 
writer ; his diction is not more remarkable for the brightness of 
its polish than for the keenness of its edge. The verse with 
which the ‘ Arcadia’ is largely interspersed is commonly spoken 
of as all, or nearly all, wearisome, and almost worthless ; but it 
is only a very imperfect examination of it that can leave that 
impression. A good deal of it is, no doubt, repulsive enough ; 
more especially those portions of it, in the First and Second 
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Books, which are tortured into the mimicry of the various Greek 
and Latin metrical forms, upon the singularly absurd and taste- 
less system of which it was the boast of Sidney’s learned friend, 
Gabriel Harvey, to have been the inventor, and which for a short 
time seduced Spenser himself as well as Sydney. But even in 
these unnatural perpetrations we have occasionally something of 
the spirit, if not of the voice, of true —— Of the English 
verse, properly so called, in the ‘ Arcadia,’ not a little is wonder- 
fully fine, and that in various styles. The song of Pyrocles, for 
instance, in celebration of the beauty of Philoclea, in the Second 
Book, a little quaint and fantastic as some things in it may seem 
to a modern taste, is nevertheless very rich and delicate both in 
its fancy and its melody. Very admirable, too, in a statelier style, 
is much of the dialogue between Basilius and Plangus in the 
same Book. So also, in other varieties of manner, are the two 
songs of Philisides, and the dialogue between Geron and Histor, 
in the Third Eclogue. Philisides represents Sidney himself; he 
is celebrated by Spenser under the same name. In one of these 
songs Languet is commemorated :-— 


* The song I sang old Languet had me taught, 

Languet, the shepherds’ best swift Ister knew, 

For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true ; 

With his sweet skill my skill-less youth he drew 

To have a feeling taste of him that sits 

Beyond the heaven,—far more beyond our wits.’ 
And the rest of the poem, which is of considerable length, con- 
sists of this so called song of Languet’s, which, remarkably 
enough, is nothing else than a very graphic sketch of the origin 
and growth of kingly domination and tyranny, delivered under 
the guise of a fable, in which the beasts are represented as having, 
on their clamorous entreaty, been permitted by Jupiter to make 
for themselves a king, by each of them endowing man with his 
most remarkable attribute—the fox, for example, with craft; the 
eagle, with high looks; the wolf, with secret cruelty; the hare, with 
her sleights; the stork, with her show of holiness; the crocodile, 
with his tears, ‘ which might be falsely spilled,’ &c. This stanza, 
which follows the statement of the luckless issue of the experi- 
ment, is certainly quite in the spirit of the ‘ Vindicie contra 
Tyrannos,’ whether Languet may have been the author of that 
work or no:— 

“ But yet, O man, rage not beyond thy need; 

Deem it not glory to swell in tyranny : 

Thou art of blood; joy not to see things bleed : 

Thou fearest death ; think they are loth to die. 

A plaint of guiltless hurt doth pierce the sky! 

And you, poor beasts, in patience bide your hell, 

Or know your strengths, and then you shall do well.” 
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' The portion of Sidney’s poetry that is most generally known, 
or talked of, is the collection of songs and sonnets (108 sonnets 
and 11 songs) entitled ‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ These are, upon 
the whole, the most careful of his poetical compositions; and, 
although there is little in them of either the high imagination or 
glowing passion of Shakspeare’s sonnets, they are not only in 
general more delicately finished, but are impregnated with a 
spirit of fancy more nimble, radiant, and graceful, than either 
* of Surrey, by which they were preceded, or those of Daniel, 
which are of a somewhat later date. They may even, we think, 
be favourably compared with the Amoretti in which the genius 
of Spenser diepented itself in its more sublunary mood. They 
resemble that series, also, in being snantitiomskiy of an auto- 
biographical character. The passage in Sidney’s history of 
which they are the record is a very singular one. It is agreed 
on all hands, that the story of true love, the strange and un- 
smooth course of which they picture to us, is no fiction, but that 
they express a passion actua v felt by the writer; and the internal 
evidence seems to be conclusive in favour of that interpreta- 
tion. They not only contain many allusions to Sidney's peculiar 
personal position, and to events in his life; but in one of them 
(the 83rd) the lover is, in a speech supposed to be addressed to 
him; distinctly called, Philip and Sir Philip. This sonnet, there- 
fore, at least, and all those that follow it, must have been written 
in or after 1583, which was the year in which he was knighted ; 
nor does there seem to be any break in the narrative, which 
would allow us to suppose that those which precede had been 
written long before. Notwithstanding the title that has been 

refixed to these sonnets, we may observe, and although 
Kianey’s chief recognised poetical name is Astrophel—by which 
Spenser repeatedly mentions him—he is only so designated, we 
believe, in one of the pieces here—namely, in the eighth song. 
Who, then, was the lady, the object of the poet’s passion? Unani- 
mous tradition reports her to have been no other than a married 
woman, the wife of Robert, third Baron Rich, long afterwards 
(in 1618) created Earl of Warwick. But our readers will per- 
haps consent to hear the whole story, and then form their own 
ilvaite as to the morality of the affair, and as to what it indi- 
cates in respect to the morality of the times. In this instance, 
the conclusion will not, we presume, be, that ‘the former times 
were better than these.’ 

The name and position of the lady thus regarded by Sidne 

appear to be distinctly shadowed forth by Sidney in his 37th 
sonnet, which is as follows— 


* My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in Jabour be : 
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Listen, then, lordings, with good ear to me; 
For of my life I must a riddle tell. 

‘Toward Aurora’s court a nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which man’s eye can see ; 
Beauties so far from reach of words, that we 
Abase her praise, saying she doth excel : 

Rich in the treasure of deserved renown, 

Rich in the riches of a royal heart, 

Rich in those gifts which give the eternal crown ;) 
Who, though most rich in these and every part 
Which makes the patent of true worldly bliss, 
Hath no misfortune, but that Rich she is. 


Lady Rich was originally the Lady Penelope Devereux, the 
elder of the two daughters of Walter Devereux, the first Earl of 
Essex of that name, and sister of Elizabeth’s unfortunate 
favourite. She was early celebrated for her beauty and accom- 
plishments; and it appears from a letter in the Sidney Papers, 
(L. 147,) that immediately after the death of her broken-hearted 
and ill-used father, in Shegtenthet 1576, (at the early age of 
thirty-five,) a negotiation had been entered upon for a marriage 
between her and Sidney. But, for some reason which is not 
known, it was broken off; Sidney, as we have seen, immediately 
after this left England on his mission to the courts of the Em- 
peror Rodolph II., and the new Elector Palatine; and Lady 
Penelope was eventually united to Lord Rich. We have not 
been able to discover when their marriage took place ; but it was 
probably soon after Lord Rich succeeded to the title, by the 
death of his father, in 1581. The correspondence between 
Sidney and Languet, in the meanwhile, contains some es 
in which Lady Penelope seems to be alluded to. In a fetter of 
Sidney’s in particular, dated the Ist of March, 1578, he says— 


‘ But I wonder, my very dear Hubert, what has come into your 
mind that, when I have not as yet done anything worthy of me, you 
would have me bound in the chains of matrimony, and yet without 
pointing out any individual lady, but rather seeming to extol the state 
itself, which, however, you have not as yet sanctioned by your own 
example. Respecting her, of whom I readily acknowledge how un- 
worthy I am, I have written you my reasons long since, briefly, 
indeed, but yet as well as I was able.’ 


But he and Lady Rich were again thrown together after she 
had become legally another’s. It would appear from the sonnets, 
that for some time she professed to be unmoved by his passionate 
appeals, but that at length she confessed a mutual affection ; and 
she is described as so doing in verses which, but for the sad 
moral drawback, would be exquisitely beautiful and touching, 
To the last, however, this return of feeling was all that ensued. 
Sidney, as we have seen, married Frances Walsingham in 1584. 
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Yet it may be doubted if Penelope Devereux did not still pos- 
sess his heart. The older attachment, at all events, can have 
been no secret. It was proclaimed to all the world soon after 
Sidney’s death, by the publication of the Sonnets in 1591; and 
they appear to have been circulated in manuscript long before 
they were sent to the press, and were probably very generally 
known even in Sidney's life-time. This may appear strange 
enough; but another fact is still more extraordinary. In 1595 
Spenser published his elegy on Sidney entitled ‘ Astrophel,’ and 
onl it to Sidney’s widow; yet the whole poem is occu- 
pied with the celebration of Lady Rich, under the name of Stella, 
who is expressly declared to be the only woman he had ever 
loved! By a very audacious poetic licence, indeed, she is feigned 
to have been unable to survive her lover’s death :— 
* Which when she saw, she stayed not a whit, 
But after him did make untimely haste ; 
Forthwith her ghost out of her corpse did ftit, 
And followed her mate, like turtle chaste ; 
To prove that death their hearts cannot divide, 
Which living were in love so firmly tied.’ 
After this our readers will hardly require to be informed that 
of Lady Sidney herself no notice is oe in Spenser’s poem ; 
but its silence probably gave that ‘most beautiful and virtuous 
lady,’ as she is styled in the Dedication, the less concern, inas- 
much as she had already when it appeared been for four or five 
ears the wife of another. She had married Essex, and Lady 
Rich and she were now sisters-in-law. After the death of Essex, 
too, she married a third husband, Richard de Burgh, fourth Earl 
of Clanricarde in the Irish Peerage, and afterwards Viscount 
Tunbridge and Earl of St. Albans in the English. At the time 
of Sidney’s death she was expected to become a mother, but the 
expectation does not appear to have been realized. Sidney’s 
daughter, who was named Elizabeth, married Roger Manners, 
fourth Earl of Rutland, but they had no issue. 

The subsequent history of Lady Rich is very remarkable. We 
have seen that Sidney sounds the praise of her piety as well as of 
her other gifts and graces; and she appears to have preserved an 
unsullied character, and to have continued to figure as one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the court, at least throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth. But a few years after the accession of 
James she was divorced from her husband, as it appears, by a 
sentence of the ecclesiastical court, on her own confession of 
adultery with an unknown stranger ; and immediately after this, 
on the 26th of December 1605, she was married to one of the 
most eminent persons of the time, Charles Blount, eighth Baron 
Mountjoy, whom James, in reward of his important services 
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in Ireland, where he held the office of Lord Lieutenant, had, about 
eighteen months before, elevated to the rank of Earl of Devon- 
shire. Laud, subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury, then a 
young clergyman and chaplain to the earl, performed the cere- 
mony—a compliance with which he was often upbraided in after 
years, and in expiation of which he used to keep the day as one 
of fasting and humiliation to the end of his life. The lady now 
declared, that of a numerous family which she had borne in her 
previous wedlock, only the seven eldest (three sons and four 
daughters) were the children of Lord Rich, the father of the 
remaining five (three sons and two daughters) being her pre- 
sent husband. And the division of Lag thus proposed was 
at once acquiesced in both by Rich and Devonshire. The truth 
— to be, that the connexion between the lady and Devon- 
shire had been long known to everybody; nor does it seem to 
have occasioned any scandal, till it was, as it were, authenticated, 
and obtruded in the shape of an undeniable fact, by their marriage. 
Then there arose a violent outcry. King James especially pro- 
fessed to be shocked in the highest degree. Upon this the earl, 
who, it is to be observed, had always borne, as well as his wife, 
an eminent reputation for religion and virtue, addressed his 
majesty, in explanation and defence of his conduct, in a letter, the 
original of which still exists in the Archbishop’s Library at Lam- 
beth, and of which there is a transcript in the handwriting of 
Bishop Kennet among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum. We are not aware that it ever has been printed. 
* Most dear and sacred master,’ it begins, ‘ unto whom God hath 
‘ given wisdom above all that went before you, since it hath pleased 
‘ you, in favour of your poor servant, to descend from your higher 
‘thoughts of the cedars in Lebanon to speak of the bumble 
‘ hyssop, vouchsafe to look upon this Treatise* with such an eye 
‘as God doth look upon the unworthy oblations of those that 
‘love him.’ He then, after a few more introductory sentences in 
the same style, proceeds to state the circumstances of the case, 
which go far to enable us to understand the view that appears to 
have been commonly taken of it. ‘A lady,’ he says, ‘of great 
‘ birth and virtue, being in the power of her friends, was by them 
‘married against her will unto one against whom she did protest 
‘at the very solemnity, and ever after ; between whom, from the 
‘ first day, there ensued continual discord, although the same fears 
‘that forced her to marry constrained her to live with him.’ 
Instead of being her comforter, we are assured, his study was in all 
ways to torment her; both by fear and fraud he practised to cheat 

* An elaborate, legal, and theological argument on the case, which accompanied 
the letter. There is a copy of it among the Sloane MSS, 
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her of her dowry; and, though, ‘restrained with the awe of her 
brother’s powerfulness,’ he had not, so long as Essex lived, offered 
her any open wrong, yet, having long before separated himself 
from her in reality, immediately after the death of Essex he 
* put her to a stipend, and abandoned her, without pretence of 
any cause but his own desire to live without her.’ It was after 
they had been actually quite separated from one another for full 
twelve years, that he prevailed upon her, partly by persuasion, 
panly by threats, to consent to a divorce ; and the confession she 
acl made was merely for that ——. If all this was generally 
known, as it probably was, Rich, who was of a bad stock, (being 
the grandson of the infamous Lord Chancellor Rich,) and who 
appears to have been a man of a coarse nature and gloomy temper, 
would not unnaturally be looked upon as rather the purchaser, 
than in any proper sense the husband, of his poor so-called wife. 
or in fairness ought we, in the present day, in judging of her 
conduct, to forget the atrocious, but then legal, tyranny of which 
she had been made the victim. The step that the Earl of 
Devonshire took in marrying her seems to have excited a horror 
or clamour, principally, if not exclusively, as being a breach of 
the conanbeal law. which refused, as it still does, to recognise 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii in any circumstances. The discredit 
which he had brought upon himself is said to have broken the 
earl’s heart. He died in little more than three months after 
his marriage, (on the 3rd of April 1606.) He was celebrated in 
two long and elaborate funeral poems, or elegies, the one by 
Samuel Daniel, the other by Ford, the famous dramatist, who 
addresses his panegyric to the earl’s widow, and does not shrink 
from expatiating upon the peculiar circumstances of her con- 
nexion with her deceased lord, telling us, that 
‘Linked in the graceful bonds of dearest life, 
Unjustly termed disgraceful, he enjoyed 
Content’s abundance;’ 


‘M the threat of malice, spite of spite, 
He lived united to his heart’s delight.” 
Daniel, who also attributes to him all the qualities of one of the 
noblest natures, enlarging especially upon both his piety and his 
learning, only alludes generally to some human frailties, which, 
he says, while his virtues live, will sleep with him in his grave. But 
this writer mentions an interesting circumstance which is un- 
known to the earl’s bi hers; he too, it seems, was in the 
action at Zutphen in which | ir Philip Sidney received his death- 
— and was also wounded there. The following are Daniel’s 
nes :— 


and that, 


‘The Belgic war first tried thy martial spirit, 
And what thou wert, and what thou wouldst be found, 
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And marked thee there, according to thy merit, 

With honour’s stamp, a deep and noble wound ; 

And that same place, that rent from mortal men 

Immortal Sidney, glory of the field 

And glory of the Muses, and their pen, 

Who equal bare the caduce and the shield, 

Had likewise been thy last, had not the fate 

Of England then reserved thy worthy blood,’ &c. 
At this time he would be only in his twenty-fourth year, for at 
his death he was no more than forty-three. It is worth noticin 
also, that in early life he had fought a duel with Essex an 
wounded him, although they afterwards became great friends. 
Of his widow we have not found any further mention. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her ‘Romance of Biography,’ says, that she died 
in obscurity soon after the earl, we do not know upon what 
authority ; Dut the statement is probable enough. As for her 
sons, Robert, the eldest by Rich, succeeded his father as Earl 
of Warwick, and became the well-known parliamentary admiral ; 
*a man,’ according to Clarendon, ‘of a pleasant and companion- 
‘able wit and conversation; of an universal jollity; and such a 
licence in his words and in his actions, that a man of less virtue 
‘could not be found out.’ Henry, the second, became, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, first Viscount Kensington, 
and then Earl of Holland, took sometimes one side, sometimes 
another, in the civil war, and at last lost his head by sentence of 
the High Court of Justice a few weeks after the King. ‘There 
was,’ remarks Clarendon, ‘a very froward fate attended all, or 
‘most, of the posterity of that bed from whence he and his brother 
‘ Warwick had their original; though he and some others among 
‘them had very good parts and excellent endowments.’ His son 
eventually (in 1673) succeeded also to the Earldom of Warwick ; 
but both titles became extinct by the failure of his line in 1759; 
and in the same year that of Earl of Warwick was conferred, by 
a new creation, upon Francis Greville, Earl Brooke, the repre- 
sentative of Sir Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Mountjoy, the according to another account, the 
of the three sons of whom Lely Rich declared the Earl of 
Devonshire to be the father, and who appear to have all taken 
the name of Blount, was made Baron Mountjoy in the Irish 
peerage by James I. in 1616, an English peer with the same 
title by Charles I. in 1627, and Earl of Newport in 1628. He 
survived till 1665; but his lineage also failed, and all his titles 
became extinct in 1681. <A great-great dson of the Lady 
Penelope Devereux, however, William Edwards, -» son of a 
grand-daughter of the first Earl of Holland, having inherited the 
estates of the ‘Rich family, was made an Irish peer by the title of 
Baron Kensington in1776; andthe title is now enjoyed by his son. 
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The Sidney and the Devereux families we may remark, in con- 
clusion, had been connected before the time of Lady Penelope 
through her mother Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Knolles, 
who, in September 1578, two years after the death of her first 
husband Walter Earl of Essex, married the Earl of Leicester, 
Sidney’s uncle. Sidney and Lady Penelope were therefore a 
sort of cousins. ‘The marriage was solemnized at the same 
Wanstead House where Lady Penelope was married to the Earl 
of Devonshire, by Laud, seven and twenty years after. If we may 
believe the author of ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’—and his story 
is not without corroboration, in part at least, from other quarters,— 
poor Essex was poisoned by Leicester, to whom, we are also 
assured, Lady Essex had borne a daughter during her husband’s 
absence in Ireland. Be all this as it may, the last survivor of all 
the original personages of this curious family history was the old 
countess. She was not called to her account till the morning of 
Christmas day 1634; when, as is recorded in an inscription in 
very indifferent rhyme over the vault to which her body was 
consigned, in the Collegiate church of Warwick, on the right 
hand of the tomb of her second husband, angels were sent down, 
in recompence of her piety, to convey her from the earth, that she 
might solemnize the sacred day in heaven. 


Art. VII. England in 1815 and 1845 ; or, a Sufficient and Contracted 
Currency. By A.ison, F.R.S.E. ; with a Postscript, 
containing a Reply to the Observations of the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 


In a former number of this journal, under the somewhat signi- 
ficant title of ‘ Corn and Bullion,’ we took occasion to advert to 
the celebrated Banking Acts of Sir Robert Peel; holding that 
more recently passed to be merely a supplement to the too 
famous Act of 1819. In the course of our remarks, we more 
than once hinted the peril of any human intellect attempting to 
tie down the future operations of a whole nation, as to its money 
affairs, under a set pe pram cota more unbending than those of 
yore yclept of ‘the Medes and Persians ;’ and we adverted to the 
-possibility of events which might go far to prove the inconsis- 
tency of these enactments with other enactments of the same 
legislature relative to trade and commerce. These observations 
were founded upon abstract principles merely, but principles, the 
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truth of which we were prepared, if requisite, to demonstrate. 
The time seems now to be arriving, when events themselves will 
conspire to prove these truths, and when practical good may flow 
from a timely recurrence to a theme, which had then nothing 
in passing events to recommend it to public notice. 

t is said that the late Premier builds such vanity as he may 
be supposed to possess upon his skill in two very dissimilar 
sciences—virtii and political economy; and that he is as ready 
to stake his reputation upon the working of a money-bill as 
upon the genuineness of a Titian or a Correggio. Men, however, 
sometimes mistake their talents, both in matters of business and 
of taste. A pun was wittily said to be ‘the Cleopatra,’ for the 
sake of which Shakspeare lost the world; and Sir Robert’s bark 
may yet be stranded amidst the shoals and quicksands of a shifting 
and unstable circulating medium. In avoiding the Charybdis of 
‘ over-issue,’ it may yet be his fate to split upon the Scylla of 
‘ insufficient circulation ;’ and if his fame as a connoisseur rest 
upon no better foundation than does his glory as a currency 
doctor, his most precious and dearest chefs d’ceuvres in the pic- 
torial line may, in the end, turn out to be copies as arrant as 
ever emerged from the workshop of Italian or of English picture- 
dealer. That Sir Robert Peel has paid considerable attention 
both to pictures and to currency cannot be doubted. That a 
man of his readiness and grasp could do this without obtaining 
considerable knowledge of both, we are far from saying; but it 
has ever appeared to us, that with regard to the latter and more 
important subject, he has fallen into one of those mistakes from 
which men of talent are not exempt. The astronomer in Ras- 
selas observed the motions of the heavenly bodies so long, and 
eo. them so often, that at last he came to believe he could 

imself regulate them. Sir Robert has enacted a part not very 
dissimilar in the money affairs of his country. He has watched 
them until he has imagined that he has power to overmaster 
them. In this, however, he may chance to live to find himself. 
mistaken, and, as in other instances, to atone for his mistake. 
There cannot be much doubt in the mind of any one who has 
looked narrowly at the probable motives of Sir Robert Peel, that 
the impulse which led him to propose his last series of measures 
as to banking, was given by the alarm which arose out of the 
critical situation of the Bank towards the close of the memorable 
year 1839. It was precarious enough, no doubt ; and, so far, the 
alarm of Sir Robert is both natural and right. Nervous people in 
an unsteady boat, however, generally overturn it from an excess of 
caution. When the unstable craft takes ‘a heel’ to the leeward, 
they with one accord rush to the opposite side, and thus come 
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the catastrophe. In such things there is a moral. The late 
Premier, beyond all question, attributed the whole peril of 1839, 
and great it was, to the reckless operations of the Joint Stock 
Banks, during the period betwixt 1832 and 1839, which was the 
grand epoch of their exploits in the trade of — 
‘prosperity.’ To do him justice, the erection of this description 
of banks was not a scheme which he ever particularly patronized. 
He probably could not, like many others, see why this sort of 
bank should be better ae by a ae of paid directors, 
whose interests might or might not accord with good manage- 
ment, than were private banks by partners whose well-being was 
bound up in that of their establishments; and this is the point 
of view in which Ministers see such things. The safety to the 
public might possibly be greater, but to the State these banks 
produced no greater safety. He therefore left the nurture of the 
new school for putting forth our paper-currency to the more con- 
genial intellect of the profound Ford Ripon ; and the event jus- 
tified his caution. By the wild speculations of these establish- 
ments at the period adverted to, no doubt a portion of the danger 
of 1839 was created. A general rise in prices they could not pro- 
duce ; but they did cause overtrading in so many great branches 
of commerce, that it is indubitable a part of the efflux of gold 
which took place at this time is to be ascribed to this cause. To 
this Sir Robert Peel has clearly ascribed it, and hence his pro- 
— on his accession to power, of the series of regulations which 
been embodied in the recent Banking Act. 

To the provisions of this much lauded Act we have before 
adverted. They are no doubt admirably calculated to prevent 
any over-issues of paper money, from the ignorance or cupidi 
of those to whom the ticklish ‘here of such issue is entrusted. 
They effect their object, even as an Act of Parliament, which 
sh produce perpetual ‘ low water,’ would be a sure preventive 
of all ‘ spring-tides ;’ and if over-issue were the only danger to 
which paper currencies are exposed, Sir Robert would be in a 
castle as strong as that of the enchanter Arcalaus, of which we 
hear so much in Don Quixote. But paper currency is by no 
means an Achilles, vulnerable only in the heel. When it gets 
forward too fast, mishap is sure enough to be in its way. Of that 
there can be no doubt. But even under the most sober reins it 
is see to casualty, and this of a sort against which no regula- 
tions by Act of Parliament ever can 

As long as Sir Robert Peel’s monetary Act met with steady 
weather, sunshine, and smooth water, it was calculated to go 
forward on its voyage with eclat. It was launched in a happy 
season. The trade of the country, after the dreadful depression 
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of 1839, and the two or three succeeding years, had partially 
revived, The harvests were average; and commerce and the 
revenue had begun to recover a [ittle, This description of the 
then position of the country it was the object of the late 
Premier's Act to stereotype, He essayed to keep it as it was, 
He pronounced it a ‘juste milieu,’ and in his character of the 
astronomer in Rasselas, boldly attempted to set aside that decree 


’ which has said, that the movements of all worldly things shall 


ever be eccentric and never ‘at a stay.’ We dare say he believes 
he has succeeded, for hitherto he has seemed to succeed. By 
putting all bankers upon a sort of ‘bed of Procrustes,’ he hag 
produced an uniformity of low prices which has gone nigh to 
strangle all legitimate speculation, and which by its effects, very 
soon 4 pang in the customs’ duties, must have more than once 

iven his own Chancellor of the Exchequer, poor old Mr, Goul- 

urn, not a little uneasiness! He has aonkine Exchanges to 
remain so steadily in favour of England, and for a period so 
unusually long, that—despite the drain of specie caused by the 
unusual extent of wages payments caused by the railway specula- 
tions, and despite influence of the expenditure of these 
wages to increase importation—the Bank of England’s bullion 
reserves are greater than ever they were before. All this has he 
effected; and yet coming events seem to proclaim, that before 
many months are passed, he may begin to find himself as far as 
ever from being an ‘Argonaut,’ bearing ‘the golden fleece’ over 
that ‘ Mare Pacificum’ which has been so long the object of his 
affections, 

From the period when the probability of a speedy destruction 
of the now extinguished corn monopoly became imminent, it 
appeared to us, that unless that reciprocity of free-trading which 
we then accorded to foreign nations whose great staple was 
grain was also accorded to us—a prospect, we are sorry to say, 
more distant than we then deemed it to be—the effect of the 
relaxation or destruction of that giant monopoly was tolerably 
sure to be felt in a dislocation of currency arrangements. 
Against gute arising out of over-issues of the paper part of 
our circulation, the papyro-mancy of the then Premier had laid 
a charm; but against a effects of a succession of bad harvests 
we had no spell to protect us. Owr astronomer had succeeded 
in regulating the eccentric orbits of the Bank of England and of 
the Joint Stock Banks; but, unlike his brother in Rasselas, he 
had not yet arrived at the regulation of the seasons. ‘Then 
came our fit again.’ In the course of Nature, who, after all, in 
spite of Prime Ministers and Acts of Parliament, will have her 
way, atime was to come when harvests would be deficient, and 
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blight and mildew succeed in their cycle to sunshine and cornu- 
ie. A time was sure to come when ‘ the stars in their courses 
would fight against Sisera!’ and when that time came, if the 
private deposits in the hands of the Bank 5 ee to be large, 
and her issues above the fourteen millions which rest upon her 
own and government credit, considerable; and if the foreigners 
who sent us grain in our need should demand gold instead 
of goods for that grain; then came also the question, what 
was to become of Sir Robert’s patent monetary machinery ? 
Griefs seldom come single; and bad harvests, accordingly, are 
rarely solitary, but mostly occur in cycles. What, then, sup- 
posing the importation of grain to be free or nearly free, was to 
the effect of an import of provisions spread over two or three 
or more years? And what was to prevent the machinery of the 
astronomer’s own orrery, by compelling the Bank, in case of a 
heavy efflux of the precious metals, violently and suddenly to 
contract her circulation, from producing the very dislocation that 
it was intended to counteract? Had we been at a loss for an 
answer to this question, we might have found one in the position 
of the Bank of France the other day, whose reserves of bullion 
and specie, two deficient crops and the remittance of money to 
England for railway purposes had reduced to an ebb so low as to 
cause great alarm even in that country of much gold and little 
paper. We might have found an answer here. The next con- 
sideration is, are we likely to meet with one nearer home ? 
In the observations which we are about to make, it shall be 
our study to avoid all exaggeration. In those articles which 
have recently been too common in some of our leading periodi- 
cals, we see nothing but unadulterated mischief to all, excepting 
those whose sordid interest it may be to see corn at a famine- 
rice in this country, without regard of consequences. We give 
it as our opinion, therefore, after the best inquiry we have it in 
our power to make, that the crop of wheat for 1846 is barely under 
average, and excellent in quality ; that barley is the same, and that 
oats are deficient. We attribute, therefore, the alarm of scarcity 
that has become so loud, first, to the undoubted destruction of some 
of the potato crop in Ireland and in this country, especially 
in Ireland, where that miserable root has become too much the 
ra, food of a morbidly increasing population ; and nezt, to the 
undoubted shortness of the crops of grain, particularly in France, 
and generally throughout Europe. The destruction of potatoes, 
though it cannot be denied, we still believe to be very much 
Seeratet. If freight can be obtained to a sufficient extent, 
we have good reason to believe, that from the United States 
alone, taking wheat, wheat-flour, and Indian corn and meal all 
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together, S00 may be had which will go a long way to meet 
the real deficiency caused by the mysterious destruction of the 
tato. In this point of view we trust that, if government do 
its duty in edend-end of this we will not doubt—famine is a 
word that is yet inapplicable to any part of these kingdoms. 
Here, however, we must stop. Thongh we trust famine is yet 
far from our shores, we cannot conceal from ourselves that dear- 
ness and scarcity are likely to be long-lived; and it is to the 
consequences of this that prudent men ought now to look. If 
the prices of provisions are to rule high throughout many 
months in this country, then the import of grain and every 
description of provision must continue and go on. And if this 
be the case, and this import be unaccompanied by any corre- 
sponding expansion of exports, then a serious action upon our 
currency must sooner or later take place. We see every reason 
to be convinced that this importation must go on. Looking at 
the past, we see little reason for expectation that it can be 
balanced by a sufficient demand for exported manufactures. 
Taking the British supplies to be as we have stated them, and 
taking into account all the provisions that can be shipped from 
the United States between this time and September next, when 
the result of the British harvest will be known, and taking also 
into account such shipments of grain as may, during that time, 
come in from Odessa, the Baltic ports, and the north of Italy, 
&c., it appears to us that, if the demand be met, which we trust 
it may be, there cannot yet be any possible surplus. If to this 
we add the effect of the probable state of markets in France for 
every kind of provision, we must come to the conclusion that, be 
the event what it may, the prices of grain must rule high in 
England during this entire year of 1847. This, we think, must 
be the case, even if the ensuing harvest shall be ordered by an 
all-wise Providence to be plenteous and great. The great opera- 
tions going on in this country, which cannot now by any con- 
tingence be stopped nor materially delayed, must enable so 
my a portion of our population to meet the prices that obtain, 
and to continue consumption, that in our opinion even an 
exuberant harvest would be insufficient to reduce prices to their 
natural level during the current year. We therefore conclude 
that the importation of grain and provisions must of necessity be 
continued over the entire of the current year; and if we add to 
this the consideration that the next year (1848) is the last during 
which any duty on grain can be levied, we see no reason for an- 
ticipating, under such circumstances, much cessation of the corn — 
trade, under any circumstances, even in 1848. These conse- 
quences seem to us to be undeniable. We can perceive no 
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chance of any material modification. Thus far we deem the 
future may be foreseen with considerable certainty, 

The rapid sketch we have given presupposes an influx of grain 
and salted provisions coming in a America throughout the 
current year, and, at all events, far into 1848. It presupposes, 
also, more or less grain continuing to come, throughout the 
winter, from the Mediterranean; in the spring, from Odessa ; 
and through the summer and autumn, to the end of the year, 
from the Baltic ports. In short, it presupposes a continued im~ 
port for the next eleven months, in any event, and very possibly 
much longer than that. The question then comes—If this be so, 
is it somible that this state of things can continue without a con- 
siderable effect upon the exchanges, and, as a consequence, upon 
the money market of England? Prudence answers that it would 
be unwise to anticipate too much of probable difficulty, but far 
more unwise to remain lulled in a false security, under such cir- 
cumstances. It may be true that the bullion reserves of the 
Bank of England are greater than at any former time; but it is 
also true that the exchanges have already been so affected by 
the importations past, as to diminish that treasure somewhat ; 
and if this is to continue through one or more years, ought not 
all thinking men to look to the possible consequences? We are 
of opinion they ought, and we do not hesitate now to express it. 
That warning is worth little which is never ventured until risk 
is imminent and palpable. They who speak in time may do 
much good, and involve little chance of harm. We therefore do 
not hesitate to give it as our impression that our existing cur- 
rency-laws have an ordeal before them, of more or less of diffi- 
culty, through which they must pass. The result, possibly, may 
be Found to be, that these very laws may tend to increase that 

ure, the possibility of which they were intended to obviate, 
aa the existing circumstances such a result would not sur- 
ise us. That we are approaching towards a season of more or 
of monetary embarrassment we are well convinced. We 
would not have it increased either by overweening confidence 
on the one hand or exaggerated alarm on the other. It is 
enough to know that money, which has been for some time the 
cheapest, may again become the dearest commodity in the 
market, and it behoves those who may want it to calculate ac 
cordingly. It is a state of things that affects valid as well as ill- 
conceived speculations. The most solid railway project may 
feel it, as well as the most foolish and ill-timed of speculations 
in cotton or in wool; and even iron may bend before a pressure, 
which may annihilate things of less stubborn material. 
Such are our impressions; and being thus, we cannot but 
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anticipate the possibility of a coming time when the currency 
pretensions, and yet more the currency og of that arch- 
papyromancer, the sage of Tamworth, may exposed to a 
severer sifting than they have yet met. Even now we can dis~ 
cern symptoms, not to be mistaken, of a growing tendency of 
the public mind in this direction. Should this occur, the able 
pamphlet with which we have headed this article will, we sus-: 
pect, come into requisition. As an exposé of the multiform 
effects of the Currency Bill of 1819 we are inclined to deem 
very highly of it. If it has not yet been generally read, it is 
only because there exists in most minds either an unreasonable 
por unmanly dislike to discussions on the subject of which it 
treats, or an equally groundless and unmanly despair of mastering 
them. For this morbid effeminacy of mind—for it is nothin 

better—coming events, we suspect, will ultimately bring with 
them the cure; and that cure will be of service to more than 
the immediate patients. We cannot recommend Mr. Alison’s 
powerful and most able treatise, to those in need of such medi- 
cine, as being perfect in all its details. It is unquestionably not 
so. ‘To avoid some error in the treatment of such a subject, a 
complete knowledge of ail its multifarious details is necessary, 
and this the author of the pamphlet does not possess. Hence 
he has fallen into the same mistaken notion as to the extent of 
the depreciation of the paper currency during the period of 
Bank restriction, that early beset the late Mr. Ricardo, ‘the 
learned Mr. Tooke,’ and many other men of undoubted talent, 
who have meddled with this vital question.* As a general view 
of the multiform mischief and gigantic injustice caused by the 
Act of 1819, and its recent supplement, we cannot but recom- 
mend this tract to our readers. To any one of comprehensive 
mind, an attentive study of the comparative statistical table with 
which it concludes would be sufficient ; and were we now learners 
in the science which it teaches, we should unquestionably frame 
that table and hang it up in our study, for the sake of easy 
reference. Here, however, our general heddineboee of Mr. Alison 
as a writer on the vexed question of currency must find its 
end. Itis probable that the period may be not- 7 distant 
when some remedy for the mischiefs which false legislation on 
this vital point has inflicted, must be sought for and found. We 


* The extent of the depreciation of the current La = was, however, even at that 
time, seen by the father of the present Sir Robert Peel, and by some few others. 
The Bill of 1819 was opposed strenuously, from first to last, by the father of the 
author of the measure ; and when it was at last carried, he exclaimed, alluding to 
his enormous funded property—‘ Robert has doubled his fortune, but ruined his 
country.’ Emphatic words from such a mouth! ; 
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should grossly mislead our readers were we to leave them in the 
belief that this remedy is to be discovered in the treatise of Mr. 
Alison; and this being the case, we shall occupy our concluding 
Pages with a few very brief remarks on his panacea. 

r. Alison’s remedy is shortly this: he would permit the 
Bank of England to issue notes for one pound, without limit, 
such notes being payable in gold and silver, at the market price 
of such gold andl silver, until that price rose to ‘ the VERY HIGH 
level’ of Five Pounds per ounce, after which the obligation to pay 
should cease until gold fell below the ‘level’ fixed upon! Mr. 
Alison would also suffer country bankers to issue such notes, 
they depositing security ; the country notes (we presume) bein 
payable in those of the Bank of England, on demand. With * 
this novel proposal Sir Robert Peel seems to have made himself 
and the House of Commons very merry; and, sooth to say, we 
cannot blame him. Like all the rest of the hydra-headed pro- 
jects for getting back to an ‘ expansive currency,’ this scheme is 
subversive of itself in more ways than one; and utterly imprac- 
ticable both in the working and in the original idea. Of this 
the late premier, however, seems to have been as little aware as 
Mr. Alison, or his reply would have been different. If we su 
_ for the sake of argument, that such a scheme as this could 

set on foot by a deliberate act of the legislature, (which, how- 
ever, is impossible, ) it would stultify itself in practice. To bring 
back the standard to the depreciation of 1815, (the last year of 
war,) gold must be Eight Pounds the ounce. Suppose this ‘level’ 
fixed upon, and the notes issued, and, as prices rose, it would 
speedily become apparent to the cunning heads engaged in these 
matters, that if they could get for four one pound notes an ounce 
of gold to-day, they wid, by holding such gold for a time, 
obtain eight of such notes for it. This, to be sure, would occur 
to the cunning only at first, but such knowledge is sure to spread. 
Every cunning fellow has some ‘ dear friend’ to whom to impart, 
on some terms or other, so gainful a piece of policy. The con- 
sequence would be, that long before ‘ the level’ was gained, the 
notes would be returned upon the Bank, and gold taken to such 
an extent as to stop the rise and nullify the whole scheme; be- 
sides doing a world of mischief by the way, by lowering all other 
markets at the same time! This, however, is only a minor ob- 
gg though it would be fatal to such a scheme as is that of 

. Alison. The grand objection to all such speculations is, 
that no legislature could entertain them without creating imme- 
diate confusion. It is an easy thing to add to the value of 
money by Act of Parliament, because the creditor-interest will 
always support such addition, and encourage it. Let any 
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minister propose a bill to lower that value, and he has the whole 
creditor-interest of the country in an uproar. Every man who 
had money owing to him would, on such proposal, at once 
call it in. The deposits would instantaneously leave the banks; 
every loan would be withdrawn; every mortgage foreclosed ; 
and a general run of creditors upon debtors, and a struggle for 
the precious metals, pervade the kingdom. That a proposition 
like that of Mr. Alison would be universally taken only as a 
masked proposal to go back to ‘ Bank restriction’ and ‘ assignats,’ 
we need not stop to demonstrate; and they who wish to know 
the ultimate value of the French assignats will find it at p. 59 
of this author’s treatise, where he relates that ‘ a breakfast’ at last 
came to cost ‘a Louis dor in specie, or 28,000 francs in paper !” 
So much for such schemes. We are sorry to think that, at 
this day, it should be necessary to expose their utter absurdity. 
We must now conclude. We have boldly, but we trust with an 
absence of all exaggeration, mapped out the probable course of 
the monetary affairs of the country for many months to come. 
For having ventured to do this we shall not apologize. As 
journalists, we have a duty to perform; and to the best of our 
judgment we have performed it. If we have anticipated results, 
we have also stated grounds; and it is for those most concerned 
to compare one with the other. If that which we have said 
may have any influence to check the onward course of various 
operations, to which we have only generally alluded, and to 
moderate the expectations of their projectors, good must follow. 
Quite sure we are, that this is a season for caution even in the 
are of objects the most sober. It is for those who may 
eel their projects to be not altogether of that character, to lay 
additional emphasis upon a warning given in all candour. In 
this they cannot be in error. The knowledge of a disease is 
half its cure ; and to be forearmed against the hour of difficulty 
is almost already to overmaster it. For the ministers who have 
succeeded to the government of the country in these perilous 
times, we may safely bespeak all consideration. We do not 
hesitate to say that, in our humble opinion, no set of men ever 
were called to conduct the affairs of a realm under circumstances 
so full of difficulty. In Ireland, they have famine stalking 
abroad, and the prospect for the future, if possible, more gloomy 
than that which is present. In England, they have to confront 
a confusion of circumstances and of interests, such as former 
times have hardly ever, if ever, witnessed. With trade under 
undeniable and deep depression, they have a revenue, the state 
of which no perversion of language can describe as healthy; at 
the same time that they must meet the agitation for a repeal of 
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taxes, from one class, who expect to derive from it ease for the 
nt, and from another, who hope to extract from it salvation 

the future. To continue to trade to China, they are told 

they must forthwith untax tea. To continue to grow wheat 
ae barley in England, they are told they must untax malt. 

And all this they are told in the face of a non-flourishing revenue, 

and of a circulating medium, probably fated to be violently 

diminished, under the coercion of Jaws enacted by their prede- 

cessors. When to this we add the threatening aspect of our 

foreign relations, we have completed a picture which it is impos- 

sible to contemplate without emotions of deep uneasiness, not to 

say dread. Such exigencies we have, however, before this, 

encountered, and encountered with success. We shall do so 
again; but in such cases it is ever necessary to know in what 

shape, and from what quarter, the danger is likely to come. 

Some part of it we have endeavoured to indicate; and we have 

also endeavoured briefly to show the utter futility of that class 

of remedies upon which, unhappily, so many men, far from 

destitute either of influence or of talent, seem fondly to rely. We 
tell them, candidly and firmly, that they deceive themselves, and 
those (and they are many) who, openly or secretly, rely upon 
them as authorities, and look to them as saviours. That the 
evils which false legislation, in the vital affair of money, has in- 
flicted upon us are multiform, corroding, and perennial, we have 
said again and again. ‘That the times are gradually, but surely, 
approaching, when these evils must — be sifted, and these 
mistakes exposed, we can well see. Whether grain be very dear, 
or whether it be very cheap, the omnipresent question of 
* currency’ is still involved ; and under-trading is bound up with 
it as surely as is over-trading. All we have striven to impress is 
this—that false remedies are just as bad as true evils; and that, 
in escaping from the authors of the one, we may say to the pro- 
posers of the other— 


* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis,’ - 
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Arr. VIII. (1.) Biographia Britannica, (Anglo-Norman Period.) 
By Tuomas Wricut. Parker. 1846. 

(2.) Le Roman de Brut. Royal Library, 13 A. XXI. 

(3.) Le Roman de Rou. Par Wace. Rouen. 

(4.) L’Estoire e la Genealogie des Dux qunt esté par ordre en Nor- 
mandie. By Benoit St. Maur. Harleian MSS. No. 1717. 

(5.) Chronicie of the War between the English and the Scots in 1173 
and 1174. By Jorpan Fanrosme. (Surtees Society.) 

(6.) Le Sermun Guichard de Beaulieu. Harleian MSS. No, 4388. 

(7.) Li Roman de la Manekine. (Abbotsford Club.) 

(8.) Li Roman des Aventures de Frejus. (Abbotsford Club.) 


INTERESTING as the study of early English history is to our 
minds, we can scarcely wonder that, popularly, it should be 
viewed rather as a task for antiquaries than a pleasure, when 
we remember the dull and innldquane manner in which, until 
almost as pepe 4 it has been presented to the general reader, 
Unwilling, indeed incompetent, to enter fairly upon a field 
demanding far more labour and research than they thought 
proper to bestow, our ‘ philosophical historians,’ after a hasty and 
inaccurate sutvey, pronounced the whole period of ‘the won- 
derful middle ages’—as a profound German scholar has termed 
them—as an era of gross darkness, on which their superior powers 
would be spent in vain. Thus has it come to pass that a period, 
ro Sey as the birth-time of our language, our literature, our 
political institutions, our national character, has been 

over with less attention than has been paid to the history of 
Hindostan; and the North American Indian—even the Sandwich 
Islander, is actually better known to the reader of our ‘stock’ 
histories of England, than his Saxon or Anglo-Norman fore- 
fathers. It is, indeed, most difficult to obtain a clear and avail- 
able view of our forefathers during the middle ages—more 
especially the earlier part—save by becoming acquainted with 
their remains, with those volumes that supply contemporary 
information ; and as we more and more familiarize ourselves 
with those early times, it is curious to perceive how increasingly 
interesting they become. In the hazy outline of the ‘ philoso- 
phical historian,’ the half-defined shadows float dimly by, 
scarcely awakening notice. But in the genuine remains—the 
monkish chronicle, the legal record, the popular tale, each 
casting, indeed, a different light, but all necessary to the com- 
plete view—we need no longer strain our eyes to discern mere 
cloudy phantoms, for actual human beings start up bodily before 
us; our own forefathers, breathing vigorous life, and with the 
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same hopes, and joys, and sorrows, as ourselves—identical, in all 
~ essential elements of their being, with the men of the present 
aed stirring were those times, and intensely active the minds 
that came into existence during those ‘ wonderful middle ages ;’ 
for there was much to do, and much was done. And strange as 
it may appear to the general reader, ‘the schoolmaster was 
abroad,’ and at work too, even from the time that the lowly 
abbey of Bec sent forth her bands of illustrious scholars. What 
a record of the century, mostly viewed as a period of gross bar- 
barism, of crushing tyranny, of deep ignorance only—a period 
cursorily — over in our school histories as that of the wars 
of King Stephen and the Empress Maude, and the accession of 
our first Plantagenet; what a record of this period does the first 
work on our list comprise !—a catalogue, with short notices of 
their works, of more than one hundred and thirty writers, and 
many of them voluminous writers, who all flourished within the 
space of rather more than a hundred years! A startling record 
this, for readers accustomed to believe that the human mind lay 
actually fallow, for some hundreds of years, until the printing 
press and the Reformation called it into cultivation again. ‘The 
various subjects, too, of the works written during the twelfth 
century is curious, as well as their number. There are several 
writers on scientific subjects, more than twenty historians, as 
many writers of very graceful Latin poetry, and nearly an equal 
number of poets, who used the vernacular tongue of the higher 
orders, the Anglo-Norman. It is to this last class that we shall 
direct our attention, since not only are many of these well nigh 
unknown writers deserving of a more fee: notice than they 
have hitherto received, but because they will be found to throw 
much valuable light on the social condition of the twelfth century. 

These Anglo-Norman poets have sometimes been confounded 
with a rude kind of minstrels, termed ‘ jongleurs’ who existed in 
Normandy some generations previous to the conquest of England, 
and who, indeed, were accustomed to celebrate the barbarous 
deeds of their heroes in equally barbarous verse. Of this class 
was Taillefer, who, at the battle of Hastings, 


‘ Before the Duke rode singing loud,’ 


and who, according to Gaimar, played several conjuring tricks, 
as we may call them, with his lance, such as tossing it up in the 
air and then catching it by the sharp point, to the great edifica- 
tion of his countrymen, and sore dismay of the Saxon host, who 
especially dreaded whatever had the appearance of magic. Of 
the same class, probably, was Rahere, the founder of Bar- 
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tholomew Hospital, who is represented in his life as visiting the 
first nobles of the land, and amusing them with games, as well as 
songs. But about the commencement of the twelfth century, a 
higher order of minstrels arose, who, although they might fairly 
receive that name, since their compositions, however long, were 
intended to be ‘ said or sung,’ claimed rather the title of trouvére 
—a name evidently assumed by them from the circumstance of 
their collecting ialamatite of various kinds for the benefit of 
that increasing public, who, unacquainted with ‘the Latin 
tongue,’ sought to participate in the knowledge which hitherto 
had been confined to the cloister. Learned men were these 
trouvéres—‘ cleres lisant,’ they called themselves—mostly, too, of 
the clerical order, though not confined within convent bounds, but 
leading a pleasant life in the baron’s castle, at the king’s court, 
and receiving admiring homage from knight and lady. 

It is this which renders the works of the Anglo-Norman 
trouveres so valuable. Writing for the amusement as well as the 
information of a mixed class of auditors, they supply many a _ 
characteristic trait which we might seek in vain from other 
sources. Seated quietly at his desk in the sunny oriel, the 
monkish historian sought but to chronicle information that might 
be valuable to his cloistered brethren. Thus the great battle 
fought by the lord king scarcely occupies the space devoted to 
the great contest between the convent and some neighbouring 
Nimrod, who had cast a grudging eye on the abbey’s rich wood- 
land ; and thus the death of the high justiciary, even of the king, 
is passed cursorily over, compared with the details of the burial 
of some benefactor ‘in our chancel.’ Not but that, occasionally, 
a very full, and, as tested by legal documents, correct, account 

is given of public affairs; and many important notices of events 
' which, but for the convent scribe, would have passed into the 
gulph of oblivion, are chronicled here; not but that the very 
marvels—the high wind in which Sathanas was chief agent—the 
awful appearance of ‘ three suns together,’ the dreams, and hal- 
Jucinations which always heralded visitations of pestilence, all 
supply traits of popular belief, which are indispensable to a com- 

lete view of the period. But then we want the details of social 
ife—how our forefathers, seven centuries ago, spent the lo 
summer day, the long winter night ; what they, the men engage 
in busy, stirring life, thought of the events that were taking 
place around them—those thousand traits which give emp 
to the picture, but to record which, the grave chronicler woul 
deem a mere waste of good parchment, and glossy ink, and finely- 
pointed pen and pumice-stone. 

Now to do all this was especially the task of the trouvére, 
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‘clerc-lisant’ though he might be—although a te of the 
university of Paris—although even holding high ecclesiastical 
station ; for he was to amuse, even while instructing in gravest 
matters, and to interest and delight a varied auditory. us he 
had to provide minute details of the battle-field for the aged 
warrior, who perhaps had wielded the battle-axe there; lays of 
true love, and faerie, to win the smile of the lady; and stirri 
tales of adventure, and gallant daring in enchanted woods, an 
beside dragon-guarded fountains, for the young aspirant of 
knightly fame. His work, too, although ‘ written fair and large,’ 
by the professed scribe, and clasped with silver clasps in a goodly 
volume, was still primarily intended to be sung—sung in the 
festive hall, and to the crowding multitude; sung to auditors 
too, eager, attentive, all-believing, as children, and, like children, 
anxious ‘ to know all about it” And thus, while the monkish 
chronicler troubles himself with little extraneous matter, the 
trouvére collects together the minutest details. The order of the 
coronation procession, as specific as though it had issued from 
the office of ‘ Garter King at Arms;’ the dress of knight and 
lady, as minute as similar notices in the ‘ Morning Post;’ the 
feast, and the wines, even the furniture of ‘my lady’s chamber,’ 
—giving illuminated miniatures of the period, rather than mere 
narratives. 

And largely does the ¢rouvéere administer to the all-inquiring 
taste of his auditors, ranging at will over ancient history, and as 
much of modern as had as yet been evolved, and the seven 
sciences too; for although ‘all the ologies’ were not, in the twelfth 
century, deemed indispensable to general education, still they 
were expected to be well understood by him. And thus, 
curious reproductions of ancient history have been presented to 
us in a feudal dress: Jason, the very counterpart of the mariner 
of the twelfth century ; Medea, welcoming her guests in her castle 
hall; Alexander, summoning his liegemen to a grand ‘cour 
pleniere,’ and his mother, ‘the lady Olympias,’ ambling on her 
milk-white palfrey, with his trappings beset with silver bells, 
bearing her merlin on wrist, and followed by ‘dames d’honneur,’ 
the very transcript of the reigning queen. While we smile at 
these adaptations to modern , still we must remember that 
even in the formal, and so called classical, times of Queen Anne, 
Cato appeared on the stage in 


* Long wig, flowered gown, and laekered chair,’ 


requiring only a snuff-box to render him quite presentable to 
any petit-maitre at Button’s. But more amusing still is it to ob- 
serve the worthy trouvere, when he gets among the ‘ ologies.’ 
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Well may he boast his ‘choice book learning ;’ for has he not 
read Isidorus, and Marculfus, and Dares the Phrygian,—‘ the 
old original,’ so to speak, bard of Troy? and does he not know 
all about the solar system of Ptolemy? and therefore what 
wonder is it that in the midst of a tale of chivalry, he should 

” start aside to talk of the seven spheres; and ere he begins his 
chronicle in good earnest, give a dissertation on the geographical 
position of the earth, minutely oe out the characteristics 
of its various inhabitants. And all this is done with a hearti- 
ness, a right good will, that proves the acquisition of learning 
in those early ages was no formal task, but a delightful pastime, 
in short, ‘right pleasant,’ as one of them remarks, ‘ both to 
teacher and learner.’ 

It is interesting to contemplate the resurrection of these long 
forgotten poets, after having been as completely buried for cen- 
turies as if entombed in the catacombs of pt. To think 
how many toiling antiquaries have catalogued so many thousand 
mere ge of parchment, pored over so many almost undeci- 
pherable manuscripts, and resuscitated so many ‘ cart-loads of 


rubbish,’ to use Thomas Carlyle’s emphatic and most verit- 
able remark, while these curious, and, in most instances, enter- 
taining works, slumbered almost before their eyes. Nor were 
these, almost the earliest efforts of Englishmen, brought to light 


at last by English antiquaries; but by the patient labours of a 
native of Normandy, the Abbé de la Rue, who, exiled by the 
French revolution, be iled his time, during a sojourn of more 
than twenty years in England, by assiduous studies at the British 
Museum—a constant visitor in the reading room, when it con- 
tained scarcely more than a half dozen readers, instead of its 
daily owrwe Interested, and_ surprised that so many of the 
Anglo-Norman writers were of English gees he .commu- 
nicated several papers on the subject to the earlier volumes of 
the Archeologia. His essays, however, seem to have awakened 
very slight attention at the time, except among a few intel- 
ligent antiquaries, such as Douce, Ellis, and Way; but ere 
his death, the Abbé de la Rue had the pleasure of finding the 

ursuits to which he had devoted more than forty years of his 
ife becoming widely popular, and of seeing several of the 
works to which he had first pointed attention carefully collated 
and published. His own work, published in 1834, at Caen, and 
entitled, ‘ Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et le 
Trouvéres Normand, et Anglo-Normand,’ is a worthy monu- 
ment of unassisted research in a new branch of antiquarian 
literature ; and although by no means blind to its faults, we think 
an unjust measure of censure has been cast upon it by Mr. Wright 
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cand some of his French associates. The discoverer of a new path 
is always more liable to mistakes respecting it than succeeding 
‘travellers; and it would be a marvel, indeed, if the first voyager 
-in unknown seas should lay down the soundings with such ac- 
curacy that the very first chart should require no revision. 

The first attempts of the Anglo-Norman muse were unpoetical 
enough. Among the earliest rhymers—for it would be a kind 
of profanation to call them poets—was Philip de Thaun, a resi- 
-dent, and probably a native, of England, who, in the early part 
-of the twelfth century, wrote two works in Anglo-Norman verse, 
the first entitled the ‘ Livre des Creatures,’ and dedicated to his 
uncle ; the second, ‘ Le Bestiare,’ which was composed probably 
at the request of, and which was dedicated to, Queen Adelais, of 
‘Louvain, the second wife of Beauclerc, and, like her predecessor 
the good queen Maude, a munificent patroness of literature. 
Both poems—as indeed only by courtesy we can call them—are 
in rhymes of six syllables each, and the ‘jolting’ effect of them 
is most diadinsebla . The worthy uncle of the writer, and the 
fair queen Adelais, however, doubtless thought not so, or perhaps, 
for the benefit of the information, put up with the doggrel. 
-The ‘ Livre des Creatures,’ which might be supposed to be a 
zoological work, is, we find, a sort of treatise on astronomy, 
chiefly intended for the priesthood, to enable them to calculate 
the moveable feasts of the church; and it is to the ‘ Bestiare’ 
‘that we must turn for a manual of zoology in the twelfth century. 

This work, which we have frequently turned over with much 
interest, is in the Cotton Library, and is believed to be the only 
copy in existence. It is a very small square volume—a manual 
indeed—with spaces left between each description for the picture 
of the animal to be painted. The work begins with a Latin 
epigraph, which states ‘that it was made in praise and honour 
of the Queen of England; Adelais is her name.’ This is fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-Norman title, which sets forth that ‘ Philip 
‘de Thaun has written a learned book in French, called the 
‘ *Bestiare,’ in honour of a most beautiful woman, a jewel, 
‘named Adelais, the crowned queen.’* Farther on he tells us, 
that the French form of the fair queen’s name, ‘ Aeliz,’ signifies, 
‘in Hebrew, the praise of God.’ It seems strange enough at this 
early period to find writers quoting Greek, but any reference to 
Hebrew gives us a higher estimate of the scholarship of the twelfth 
century than we have been accustomed to form. 


* © Philip de Thaun, en Francaise raisun, 
Ad estrait le Bestiare, livre de grammaire, 
Pur l’amur d’une femme, ki mult est, belle femme 
Aeliz é numée, reine corronnée.’ 
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The first animal described in this curious handbook is the. 
lion. But the aim of the writer is not only to instruct but to 
edify, so each description is followed by a ‘spiritualization,’ more 
ingenious than accurate, but still displaying a devout feeling 
which we cannot but respect. Thus the lion signifies our 
Saviour; and so does the unicorn, of which a regular middle- 
age description is given, ‘for he is a wonderful creature, and 
only loves the pure.’ The crocodile, with his hideous form and 
savage propensities, of course typifies the devil, ‘ for he is a very 
vile beast ; four feet has he, and he is very fierce, and has great 
claws also.’ His resemblance, therefore, to the legendary Sa- 
thanas, is most satisfactorily made out. Descriptions of various 
animals follow ; among them the elephant, who lives three hun- 
dred years; and the eagle, ‘who, when he finds himself grow- 
‘ing old, goes to a fountain, and bathes therein; and thus, as 
‘ saith Scripture, he reneweth his youth.’ The phcenix also has 
a place—a bird of Araby—and as Isidorus saith, ‘living five 
‘hundred years, and then building his own funeral pile, from 
‘ whence he springs fresh and young again.’ The pelican is also 
described here, ‘ and typifies our Lord.’ The third part details 
various precious stones, and among them the loadstone. This is 
especially worthy of notice, since the work could scarcely be of 
a later date than about 1130. Its polarity is not alluded to, but 
its quality of attracting iron is ee mentioned, for 
‘this loadstone,’ says he, ‘ typifies the cross of our Lord, which, 
by its hidden power, shall draw all the Paynim unto it.’ A 
remark that must appear strange, indeed, to those, who repre- 
sent all the religious writers of the middle ages as truculent 
zealots. 

Another writer, of far greater merit, also patronized by the 
fair Adelais, was the anonymous author of the ‘ Voyage of St. 
Brandan.’ As nothing can be discovered respecting this writer, 
he has no place assigned him in the list of Anglo-Norman poets 
before us; his work, however, is remarkably graceful, and the 
narrative flows on with an ease and spirit which no other trouvére 
of this period, save Wace, can rival.* A rude kind of romance 
about Roland and Roncevalles, composed by a writer of the 
name of Turold, may probably be ea about this period, but 
with this exception, the works of these earliest trouvéeres seem to 
have been better suited to prose than verse. But the rule, that 
verse always precedes prose compositions, holds good in the case 
of the as yet imperfectly-formed dialect of the Anglo-Normans, 


* A full account of this interesting work, with copious extracts, will be found 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for June, 1836. 
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as well as in other cases; aud thus, whatever was the subject, it 
was always in rhyme. We, therefore, find two trouvéres engaged 
in translating the ‘ Disticha’ of Dionysius Cato—a rather popular 
book among Latin scholars at this period—into stanzas of six 
lines each; and another, Sampson de Nanteuil, at the instance 
of his lady, Alice de Condé, ‘noble dame enseigne é bele,’ 
and who appears to have resided in Lincolnshire, translating the 
proverbs of Solomon, and se a copious gloss. This work 
is but wearisome prosing, although written in the flowing octo- 
syllabic measure. But one copy—a remarkably handsome one— 
is known to exist; and when turning over this noble specimen 
of the caligraphy of the twelfth century, we could not but regret, 
that with all our chemical appliances, we cannot, in the nine- 
teenth, produce an ink so richly glossy and changeless as the 
convent scribe, with his limited Tuoas , could command 
seven centuries ago. 

But cailigieak rhymes, prosing sentences, and dull para- 

were ere long to yield to themes better suited to the 
advancing skill of the ¢rouvére. Under the auspices of Beau- 
elerc, scholarship had flourished vigorously ; and so intense was 
the newly-awakened thirst for knowledge, that even the desolat- 
ing wars of the succeeding reign produced no injurious effects. 
During these years of commotion, not only did the scholar in his 
cloistered solitude uce many new works, and transcribe and 
epitomize many old, but the érouvére, like the bard of yore, un- 
harmed amid ile armies, pursued his calling, and waited 
ready to translate these new works into the vernacular tongue of 
his patrons. 

And many a story of the ancient world was now resuscitated 
by the Latin writer :—The tale of Troy—as told, not by Homer, 
but by Dares the Phrygian—that of the Sibyls, ‘ Gentil dames, 
nobiles,’ as Herman, the f¢rouvére, calls them —tales of the 

nautic expedition, of Thebes, of the Roman emperors—all 
with a strange, but amusing mixture of Oriental fable, rendering 
them right marvellous. Bat even then, when so many new 
sources of information and delight were opened alike to the 
scholar and trouvére, a work appeared, destined to cast every 
other into the shade, and to exercise an influence over the lite- 
rature of modern Europe, which has continued to this day— 
the renowned ‘ British history’ of Geoffry of Monmouth. 

Who reads this history now-a-days? And yet it is right plea- 
sant reading. And so thought our forefathers just seven cen- 
turies ago, when its fame spread so rapidly, that within five 
short years the young scholar felt it sore disgrace if he had not 
read that witchin volume all through. "And so eagerly did 
high and low, Anglo-Norman and Saxon, press to hear its mar- 
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vels, that two most celebrated trouvéres set about translating it 
nearly simultaneously, while almost the last utterances of the old 
Saxon tongue told the story of the British kings to the descendants 
of their conquerors—now, in their turn, the conquered people. 
‘ Lying Geoffry’ has this admirable old writer been called by 
our modern Dryasdusts, in their blind contempt for a work, 
which, whether authentic or apocryphal, must have possessed no 
common merit to have produced so electrical an effect, not on 
England alone, but on all western Europe. Truly, ¢ lyi 
Geoffry’ has produced a series of fables—if altogether fabulous 
they be — more truth-like by far than many ‘an undoubted 
fact’ recorded by our prosing historians. And therefore did the 
popular mind dwell upon them—and therefore did the poets of 
succeeding days turn to the ‘ British History’ as to a storehouse 
of the bright and beautiful. Who, indeed, ever marshalled a 
goodlier company, all instinct with poetic life! Empire-found- 
ing Brutus; Sabrina, stream-engulfed ; Cordelia, whose sted- 
fast filial piety shines out amid the tempest-stricken scenes of 
Lear’s sad history, like the calm bright star on the vexed ocean ; 
and Artegal and Elidurus, that tale of devoted brotherly love; 
Ferrex and Porrex, that tale of Cain-like hate; and King Lud 
and his triumphant burial-place ; and Merlin and his marvels; 
and King Arthur—he upon whose shrine Pulci, Boyardo, Ariosto, 
Chaucer, Sackville, Spenser, Drayton, have hea laurels— 
Arthur, that great exemplar of chivalry, whom Milton himself 
once thought to make the hero of some poem, ‘ which the world 
should not willingly let die.’ 

Little marvel was it that Geffroi Gaimar, already e on 
a history of England, should have longed earnestly for a sight of 
this precious book. And no wonder that his patroness, the 
Lady ‘ Custance la gentil,’ should have sent at his request to 
the valiant Sir Walter l’Espec to use his influence with the Earl 
of Gloucester, Geoffry of Monmouth’s great patron, to obtain its 
loan; and thus, at length, it was obtained. A strong literary 
taste did the gracefully named ‘ Custance la gentil’ possess ; for 
Gaimar tells us that she actually ‘gave a mark of silver, tried 
and weighed,’ for the fair copy of a history of the reign of Kin 
Henry by a ¢rouvére named David ; and that this she often rea 
in her chamber. A pleasant glimpse of private life during so 
stormy a period does this passing notice disclose to us. 

Whether Gaimar’s translation of the ‘ British History’ was suc- 
cessful, we have no means of knowing, the portion of his work pre- 
served in the British Museum including only the period extending 
from the Saxon invasion to the death of the Red King. Asa writer, 
Gaimar certainly exhibits greater ease and spirit than his pre- 
decessors, although, from his peculiar ‘all how and about it’ 
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style, he would prove very wearisome to the modern reader. To 
him, however, we owe the preservation of the story of Haveloke, 
and some interesting details respecting Hereward the Saxon, 
who from the marshes of Ely bade defiance to the Conqueror. 
His whole account of the Red King differs greatly from that of 
his contemporaries, for he actually gives him a very high cha- 
racter, while his detailed account of that king’s death, and his 
discovery ‘beneath four beeches’ in the New Forest, is curious 
from its minuteness. 

Ere long, a second translation of the ‘ British History,’ under 
the auspices of another literary queen, Elinor of Acquitaine, 
appeared. ‘This was by Maistre Wace, one of the most cele- 
brated trouveres, and whi well deserved to be so. Like all his 
class, Wace, however, had no notion of being confined to a 
literal version ; and so, while at times he follows his original 
with singular closeness, he at others draws largely from his own 
resources; and this is so especially the case when he relates 
the history of King Arthur, that we may almost consider his 
* Brut d Angleterre as the first romance of chivalry. Some- 
times, in his anxiety to display his stores of learning, — for 
Maistre Wace tells us, with no little satisfaction, that he is ‘a 
learned clerk,’—he is rather prosing ; but once launched on the 
full tide of his narrative, his tale flows rapidly on, with ease and 
spirit, and oftentimes with much force and pathos. As a speci- 
men of his minutely descriptive style, the reader may take the 
following extract, in which, as in all the succeeding ones, we 
have been careful to give as close a translation as possible. 

Brutus—not the earlier or later Roman Brutus, but that very 
apocryphal personage, who, during the middle ages, was believed 
to have conquered the giants who originally inhabited Britain, 
and to save beoene its first king—now at rest from his enemies, 
determines to found a chief city, so— 


‘ Brutus surveyed the mountains round, 
The vales, the moors, that forests bound ; 
He saw the plains, the fields also, 

And pleasant shores where rivers go; 
His people multiplying fast, 

His lands, which he in time long past 
Had gained, established well. ‘Then he— 
For he would keep in memory 

His native Troy—a city sought 

To build. So after mickle thought, 
A spot he chose that liked him well, 
Most pleasant, and most suitable. 
And thus, beside the Thames did he 
His city found, right fair to see ; 
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New Troy was chosen as its name, 

_ In honour of his father’s fame. 
Then afterward, in phrase more scant, 
The people calied it Trinovant; 
(But that and New Troy are the same, 
Only corrupted is the name.) 
Long after, reigned a king, who well 
That city loved, and then they tell, 
’T was called Kaer-Lud, because that he 
Was Lud ynamed; then formerly 
*Twas called Ludin; and, finally, 
Lundene, as in the present day, 
While we, the Normans, ‘ Londres’ say.’ 


Wace tells the tale of King Lear and his daughters at length ; 
in the earlier part, closely following Geoffry of Monmouth, 
but in the forsaken old man’s lament drawing from his own 
resources, with much pathos. The poor old king, driven away 
by both his elder daughters, thus bewails his sad fate: 


‘ Heartbroken, crushed with sorrow, then 
Was Lear, for he remembered when 
Both wealth and state were at his call; 
And now that he had lost them all, 

He deemed that he had lived too long, 
Since all things joined to do him wrong. 
‘ Much did I have,’ said he, ‘ and now 
All’s lost, all’s fled! O Fortune, thou 
Most fickle art, and hapless they 

Who trust in thee. Thou ne’er wilt stay 
Thy turning wheel; thy changeful hue 
Is ever fading ; ever new 

Thy ways to those who trust in thee! 
Lifting to high prosperity 

The lowliest, then casting down 

The wretch, who to the dust is thrown. 
Thou lift’st the bondsman high, and then 
Dasheth him on the earth agen; 

And earls, and kings, even as thou will, 
Thou bring’st to honour, or to ill! 

When rich, and in high state was I, 

Full many a count and serjeant high 

Waited my call; but poor to-day, 
Friends, children, servants, all away, 
Far flown; not creature may I see 
Who'll the least- service do for me. 

Well spoke my youngest child, Cordeille; 
I chode her then, but now I feel 
Each word! As much as you will give, 
So much from others you receive.’ ’ 
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The story how Stonehenge came where it now stands is well 
told, and will be amusing to our readers. 

King Aurelius went to Ambresbury, where the British chief- 
tains who had been so treacherously slain by the Saxons were 
interred. Hither he summoned bands of masons to construct a 
fitting monument, when Tremocius, ‘un sage home,’ prayed 
the king that he would first ask council of Merlin, who, as he 
had the gift of seeing what was beneath the earth, as the king 
knew, could point out the fittest spot for the foundation. So 
Merlin was sent to, and he came, and the king asked his 
opinion. 

‘ ¢ Sire,’ then said Merlin, ‘ I may not 
Talk of these things, for well I wot, 
Unless from strong necessity, 

And then with all humility 

My gift I use; forlore were I, 

For if with vaunting words, and high, 
I spoke, the sprite that in me dwelleth, 
And all my knowledge to me telleth, 
Would swift withdraw, nor speak agen 
Through me, nor more than other men 
Should I become. So prophecy 

Ask not, but I will tell to thee 

Thy thoughts.’ ’ 


And these are (which Merlin, we think, might have well dis- 
covered without the aid of his ‘sprite’) to build some noble 
edifice. ‘Now, if the huge stones in Ireland which are called 
‘the ‘Karole,’ and which were made and placed there by the 
* giants, were brought hither, they would form an admirable 


* monument, seeing that they are so large that no power can 
* move them.’ 


‘ Then said the king, all laughingly, 
‘ Merlin, if they so heavy are, 
That man could never move them ¢here, 
How can you bring them here? beside, 
What good to us could they provide?” 
‘ King,’ answered Merlin, ‘ thou must know, 
Art passeth strength, with all its show; 
Though good is strength, more high is art, 
Since when strength faileth, she her part 
Supplieth, and doth many a thing 
Which might could ne’er perform. O king! 
By art, these huge stones moved shall be, 
And if thou willest, brought to thee ; 
For these by giant hands were brought 

* From Africa, where they were wrought 
At first, and wondrous virtues have.’ ’ 
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‘For if they are washed with water, and that water is used as 
a bath, every kind of disease and infirmity will be cured by it.’ 
A dim tradition this, doubtless, of the fancied efficacy both of 
the holy druidical stones, and of the lustral water. King 
Aurelius desiring to have so wonderful a monument, and also 
an ‘ hydropathic establishment,’ so easily, sends Merlin 
to Ireland to demand these huge stones of the king, taking care 
to back his request with the argument of a large army. A battle 
is fought, the Britons are victorious, and then Merlin leads the 
army toa mountain, and bids them observe the mighty stones on 
the plain below :— 


*¢ Look out and view the Karole there, 
Yiying all in order fair, 
As when first brought by giants.’ Then 
Great wonder seized these gallant men, 
And each said to the other, ‘ Never 
Was sight like this! how could they ever 
Have been here brought? O how can we 
Ere lift and bear them to the sea!’ 
‘ Try, lordings, try,’ cried Merlin; ‘ try, 
And seek the aid your strengths supply; 
These stones can be removed, I know. 
Then straightway to the plain they go, 
To lift these wondrous stones, and tried 
If they might move them; and with skill, 
Before, behind, on either side 
They pulled, they pushed, they struck; but still 
Unmoved they stand, nor was that power, 
Though strong enow to shake a tower, 
Of force to move one stone. Then cried 
Merlin aloud, ‘ Now stand aside, 
Ye see how little strength can do; 
Be still, and I will show to you 
What art and knowledge can; for they 
The palm from mere strength bear away.’ 


Then went he where the levers stood, 

And like a man in solemn mood, 

Who offers up an orison, 

(I know not whether Ae made one, ) 

Stood still a space. Then called, ‘ Come here 
And lift these stones; come straightway near 
And bear them to your ships—for they 

Are lightsome now to bear away.’ 

And sooth, as Merlin bade they do, 

(For he had art and skill enow,) 

And they have raised each pondrous stone, 
And borne it to their ships each one, 
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And swift to England now they bring 
Their precious freight, and ’fore the king - 
They place them, where that valiant host 
Lay buried.’ 
And after the feast of Pentecost, Merlin sct them up in due 
order, ‘just as in these days you see them.’ 
* Stone-hengle, in the English tongue, 
These stones are called, as I have sung ; 
But the Britons call them ‘ giant’s dance,’ 
While ‘ pierres pendus’ their name in France.’ 


The story of King Arthur follows at great length. It is, how- 
ever, very deficient in marvellous incidents; and its deficiency 
too in the gorgeous adjuncts of the later romances of chivalry 
may, perhaps, render the simpler narrative of Maistre Wace far 
more homely to us, than to the knights and ladies who listened 
with such eager delight at the court of Plantagenet. But his 
description of the chivalric character, how Arthur— 


” © Toward haughty foes was ever stour, 
But meek and piteous to the poor; 
Bold, hardy, gallantest was he, 
And largesse giving willingly; 
And prompt and joyed his friends to aid, 
For never to them ‘ nay’ he said; 


And how his knights ‘bare the flower’ from all neighbouring 
warriors—for 
* Gentler, and more courteous far, 

Unto the poorest peasant, are 

That all-unrivalled chivalry, 

Than knights of other lands,’— 


proves that the picture of the ‘veray parfaite gentil knighte’ 
existed in the mind of the poet long before the living, breathi 
exemplar arose. Little can we realize the amount of po 
which the poet, in an ardent, enthusiastic age—and such was the 
twelfth century—may produce by traits like these. What the 
grave treatise might urge in vain—what the pious homily could 
not teach—was Siessedkte by approving hearts, when the trouvere, 
after exhibiting the prowess and glory of the renowned King 
Arthur, added, as the last touch to the glowing picture, that he 
was ‘meek and piteous.’ 

How many an abundant largess to the destitute flowed from 
that remembrance ; how many a gentle word, a gentle act, these 
few couplets produced, we can never know. But we know that 
from this very period a softening influence sprung up, and dif- 
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fused itself throughout English society, which has continued to 
the present day. 

e second principal work of Maistre Wace, and one more 
completely his own, was the chronicle of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, called from Rollo, ‘Li Roman de Rou.’ The name 
romance, the reader need scarcely be informed, refers to the 
language in which it is written, and which is sometimes called 
the romance tongue, or ‘langue romaine,’ and not at all to the 
subject. Although many of the details in this spirited work are 
taken from the Chronicles of Dudo, and Jumieges, still much has 
been derived from other sources—probably the floating traditions 
of Normandy. This work was undertaken at the request of the 
king, who had before presented Maistre Wace with ‘a goodly 

rebend at Bayeux.’ The style is much freer than that of ‘le 

rut ;’ it is just that of the minstrel telling his tale, quite as 
much for his own amusement as that of his hearers—laughing 
outright at the humorous passages, and telling the events of the 
war, or the adventure, with as much interest as if it had been 
his own personal narrative. In this poem, there are many spirited 
episodes, all unfortunately too long to be inserted here ; and full- 
length portraits of some of the dukes, which are, indeed, very 
characteristic. This is one of Duke William :— 

‘ Of stature large and tall was he, with a skin nor dark nor fair, 
And lofty brow, and pleasant look, and long and thick his hair; 
And even open eyes had he, and a smile of pleasant cheer, 

But to his foemen, well I wot, his look was stern and fier,— 

Good mouth and nose had he also, and courteous was he too, 

Strong as a giant, and his fist, who felt it well might rue— 

For little might the leech avail—nought but the priest would do.’ 
His son Richard— 


‘ Well understood the Danish tongue and the Norman too did he, 

His hair was somewhat red, his face right fair to see; 

Clear skin and open brow he had, and was full of courtesy; 

And he could read a charter through, and well he spoke, and thought, 

For great the care his father took that he should be well taught; 

At chess and tables both he played, and hawking understood, 

Both how to break and bear his bird; and in the good greenwood, 

Well could he take his pastime, chasing the hart and roe.’ 
And as au fait was he on the battle-field, giving almost as deadly 
blows as his father. Indeed, ‘those who had received one from 
him,’ says Maistre Wace, ‘had little wish to stay for another.’ 
These minute traits of character, and personal appearance, were 
probably derived from the rude songs of the ‘jongleurs’ before 
alluded to, who, he tells us, gave him some hints—but which he 
improved upon. 
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‘ Now listen what I say, for I will not hide from you 
Aught I have heard,—I fable not, but ev’ry word is true; 
Witnesses from Fescamp Id bring to prove it sooth enow; 
Long is the story, difficult, ay, very hard to tell, 
But if I set my mind to it, I'll manage it full well. 
For very sweet the labour is that doth recal to me 
Those Norman tales which erst I heard in my blithe infancy 
By jongleurs sung.’ 

The first part of the work terminates abruptly, and very cha- 
racteristically. ‘We must return again to the deeds of the dukes 
of Normandy,’ says he, ‘for a long journey is very wearisome, 
unless you can beguile the way. Moreover, he who sings should 
have a cup of wine, or rather somewhat better worth having. 


* So willingly a gift I'll take, since I've need of it, I trow.’ 


Plantagenet’s bounty, probably, was not sufficiently large to 
encourage his ¢rouvére to complete the work; for we find nearly 
ten years elapsed ere the second part appeared. This is wholly 
in the octo-syllabic measure, and in the introduction that sin- 
ly spirited passage occurs, which we must insert, although 
e reader perhaps has met with it before :— 
‘ All to nothing swiftly tend, 
All fade, all wither, all have end ; 
Towers fall, walls nod, the rose soon fadeth, 
The war-steed stumbleth, cloth abradeth ; 
Man dies, steel rusts, wood rots away, 
For all things made by hands decay. 
Then listen now to what I tell, 
Both clerk and lay, and mark it well ; 
For when death hath driven ye down, 
Whither tendeth your renown ? 
If the bard no record give, 
Scantly will your praises live.’ 
Wace, after all, finished his second part in high dudgeon. 
« Here ends the work,’ says he, ‘and whoever wy ok cee is 
quite welcome.’ In this remark, he probably alludes to another 
trouvére, Benoit de St. Maur, who was engaged on a similar 
work, and at the instance also of the king. 
Benoit ap to have been previously known by a poetical— 
rhaps we hould rather say, versified—history a Troy, which 


declares is better than Homer’s, inasmuch as he did not live 
till a century after, whereas one Dares, from whom his work is 
taken, was actually an eye-witness of the siege! This work, he 
says, was lost for a —_ long time ; but in the time of the Romans, 
Cornelius went to Athens, and one day 
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searching in a cupboard, ‘ un aumaire,’ for some books, found this 
work of Dares. There is, indeed, ‘ nothing new under the sun,’ 
for we thus find the trouvére of the twelfth century telling exactly 
the same story of the discovery of his book, which poor Chat- 
terton told of the manuscripts of the ‘gode preste Rowley. In 
Shakspeare’s time, as he has told us, the tale of Troy ‘could 
mollify the hearts of barbarous people ;’ it seems, however, ‘to 
have been far less effective in the age we are treating of, though 
quite as much needed, for we do not find that it ever became 
popular. It exists only in manuscript. We have turned over 
some of its pages, but found it so dull, although some slight 
degree of amusement might be afforded by the feudal dress in 
which the heroes appear, that we willingly laid it aside to turn 
to that noble copy of ‘ Li Estoire e la genealogie des Dux qvunt 
este par ordre en Normandie, to admire its brilliant caligra hy 
and its resplendent initial letter, in which the circle of the i) is 
formed by a curious knot of snakes, while the tail of the letter 
displays a very handsome red dragon, with blue wings, touched 
off with bright gold. And doubtless the scribe thought that 
too much pains could not be bestowed on a work so elaborate, 
beginning at the creation, and affording minute gy 
information respecting every part of the known world: how the 
sun and moon were first placed in the firmament, and how, 
according to ‘ Ysidorus,’ all things derive the mode of their being 
from the four elements. 
‘ And thus in all the regions, where 
Is burning sun and scorching air, 
Are poisonous serpents, fishes too, 
Most fell and cruel; beasts enow 
Murderous and strong; and suited well 
The folk who in those regions dwell. 
For law or reason have they none, 
Nor judgment nor discretion, 
Nor sense of right or wrong have they, 
. But fierce as dogs that seek their prey. 
Black, beardless, huge, and horned too, 
With hairy skin, and ye may view 
Their hanging ears, and beaks full long, 
And feet so wide, and large, and strong, 
Thus are the people formed, nor be - 
Doubtful of what I tell to ye, 
For ’tis through force of heat, for there 
Cold never comes, and scorching air 
Lasts aye; such marvels ye behold 
In southern realms as I have told.’ 


No wonder that the inhabitants of the south were objects of 
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such unmitigated horror to our forefathers. ‘ But in the west’— 
north-west at least, it should be— 


‘ Where daylight’s lost, 
And all things burn with bitter frost, 
Where snow, and ice, and sea command 
A space more ample far than land ; 
Where all is hardened, dwarfed by cold, 
And Nature stiffens—we behold 
A hardened people, wholly free 
From knowledge or humanity ; 
Nor have they laws, nor reckon they 
By days, or weeks, or months; nor pray 
For life, nor fear they death, nor know 
Aught about God or heaven.— 


A picture this, altogether far more accurate than the former. 
But in those regions where the air is neither too hot nor too 
cold, there is ‘la grant regne habitable,’ and there, laws and learn- 
ing, and arts and sciences, have their birthplace. Such is 
Benoit’s beginning ; and not until after he has given a very com- 
plete = of Germany and Denmark, and the adjacent 
countries , does he commence his chronicle in good earnest. 
Benoit evidently prides himself on his extensive book learning : 
‘ A different task, indeed, is writing,’ says he, ‘to that of a man 
‘ planting trees in his orchard. Many have been my studious 
‘ toils to compose this goodly volume.’ The narrative is, however, 
dull, compared with that of Wace ; and if, as the French writers 
fancy, Benoit is more graceful, he never rises to his rival’s force 
and spirit. 

Many other érouveres flourished about this time. One named 
Herman wrote gy works. Among his earliest, was a short 

em, written at the instance of Alexander, the belligerent 

ishop of Lincoln, a munificent patron of letters, although, as 
Herman says, ‘loving fire and heat like a salamander.’ This 
poem was upon the three things that drive a man from his home— 
‘rain, smoke, and a wife ;’ a curious instance of the antiquity of 
our popular sayings. But Herman, as a ¢rouvere, was bound not 
to be discourteous to the ladies, so he spiritualized his subject ; 
and thus the house signified heaven, and smoke pride, rain 
covetousness, and woman luxury—the three forms of evil which 
exclude men from the skies. Among his other works was one 
on the Sibyls, and said to be very amusing. Indeed, amusement 
the trouveres always sought to give, even in their most solemn 
instructions. There is a small volume in the Cotton Library, 
containing the lives of nine female saints, and written by a 
trouvére, named Bozun, which afford some very amusing legends. 
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Indeed, in their eagerness for new tales, some of the legend 
writers seem to have been but little aware from what sources they 
were derived. Thus, in the specimen given from this volume, 
by Mr. Wright, we have the old Talmudic story of the demons 
being all enclosed by king Solomon in a vessel, that they might 
injure mankind no more; and how, after his death, some evil-doers, 
supposing the vessel contained treasure, broke it, and let them all 


out again. It is not among the least amusing studies, to find: 


how often the eastern fable, told with assured faith by the Jew 
and Mahommedan, is told with equal faith—all unwitting of its 
Paynim origin—by the legend writer of the middle ages. 

A different writer from the puscediogs was Jordan Fantosme, 
who, although he held ecclesiastical office under the bishop of 
Winchester, and subsequently became chief master of the schools 
there, wrote a narrative of the war between king Henry and the 
king of Scotland, in 1173-4, with a spirit that reminds us strongly 


of Wace. Here is an extract,—-Plantagenet is awaiting news of 
the battle ; so 


‘ Unto his lordly chamber the king repaired full fain, 
Ere that the messenger arrived; for he was in much pain, 
And anxious too, for still were scouts, one after other sent, 
For the messenger now coming in, with toil was almost spent ; 
And he had ate or dranken, scarce for three whole days—but he 
Was wise I trow,—for his guerdon now, right royal sure would be. 


‘ Thus lay the king, and then at length a little space he slept, 
And still the young page at his feet chafing them softly kept ; 
No noise was made, nor call, nor cry, not e’en a word was spoke, 
And harp and viol both were mute, no sound the silence broke; 
When behold the eager messenger unto the door nigh drew, 
And softly called. Said the chamberlain, ‘Whence are you ? 
‘The messenger am I, good friend, and from afar am sent, 

By Ralph de Glanville to the king; for news of high intent 

I bear.’ But still the chamberlain him answered, ‘ Come again; 
To-morrow will be time enow.’ But the messenger amain 

Cried, ‘By my faith, my lord will have sore grief unless I see 

The king forthwith, and give to him the message he gave me; 

Let me in now, good, kind chamberlain.’ ‘ Nay, nay, I may not dare; 
The king is sleeping, so from hence till morning must you fare.’ 


‘ While still they parleyed anxiously, behold the king awoke, 
And heard the cries, ‘Ope, ope the door,’ and therefore thus he spoke: 
‘Who calleth thus ? Said the chamberlain, ‘ A messenger, who came 
From the north; De Glanville’s man, you know, for Brien is his name.’ 
‘ By my good faith,’ cried the king, ‘now forthwith would I know 
His message, for ’tis weighty ; go, call him hither, go.’ 
N 
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-The messenger then entered—a well-bred man was he, 
So lowly bowing to the king, he set him on his knee. 
‘Sire king, be blessed thou of God, who is in Trinity.’’ 


The news of the victory, and that William the Lion is taken 
prisoner, is soon told, and so marvellous is its effect on Plan- 


tagenet, that 


‘So joyful was the king that night, so well and full of glee, 

That he forthwith went unto his knights; ‘ Awake, awake,’ cried he; 
¢ Awake, awake, my barons, wake, for I bring good news and true, 
Which just I’ve heard, and mickle joy ‘twill bring to all of you: 
The king of Scots is taken.’’ 


Another ‘ learned clerk,’ who yet sought to afford popular in- 
struction, was Simon le Fresne, the friend of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and canon of Hereford Cathedral. He wrote a poem, 
which bears the title of ‘ Ze dictié du Clerc, e de la Philosophie,’ 
formed upon the model—for a translation, as it has been termed, 
it is not—of that favourite book of the middle ages, ‘ The Conso- 
lations of Philosophy,’ by Boethius. The verse is remarkably 
graceful and flowing, and it begins in the true trouvere style :— 


‘ Joy twill give, and ease from woe, 
This romanz to read, I trow ; 
Much advantage, too, will bring, 
As a work most solacing.’ 


The next trouvere who claims notice is a foreigner by birth, 
but a monk at Canterbury, Guernes de Pont de ence, and 
whose metrical life of Thomas-a-Becket is said to have been the 
earliest of the many that were written. This, as he tells us, was 
composed expressly for the purpose of being read at his tomb; 
another incidental proof oft the exceeding popularity of the 
archbishop of Saxon race; while the character of the work shows 
how much of political excitement was mixed up with the contest 
of Becket and Plantagenet. 

It is a strong proof of the rapid amalgamation of the Norman 
and Saxon races, that an Anglo-Norman writer should be the 
first to celebrate the Saxon favourite. Nor is his manner of 
treating the subject less worthy of notice. The contemp- 
tuous way in which he speaks of the opposing prelates—of 
Gilbert Foliot, the bishop of London, especially,* must appear 


* En cel message vint Gilebert Foliot 
Des lettres sout assez, e servi Astarot; 
Mais puis avint tel jur que il s’en tint pur sot, 
Que encontre le saint humme eut parlé un seul mot, 
De Sodom est eissuz, e suit les traces Lot. 
We quote from the extract in Biographia Bib. Lit. p, 329. 
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—, indeed to readers who have drawn their opinions of these 
ages from the popular sources. Here is an ecclesiastic heaping 
actual abuse on church dignitaries, and this done, not in the 
solitude of the cloister, writing for a distant age—not even in 
the comparative hha of the convent refectory, where we know 
the conduct of their superiors was fully canvassed by the monks, 
but spoken in the vernacular tongue ; ‘sermon-wise,’ so to speak, 
to the multitudes who flocked to behold the stones of the altar 
red with the still fresh blocd of the popular idol! 

And yet, even now, we are told about the blind awe felt by all 
classes for the priesthood, and for prelates especially. What says 
Guernes about it, and about the more than half-dozen bishops who 
went to Rome on behalf of the king? Why, ‘some spoke well, but 
more ill; making sad work with their Latin, mistaking personal 
for impersonal verbs, and using the singular for the ered peeves 
however, was all the same to them.’ ‘ Lord bishops’ shown up 
in Canterbury cathedral for false Latin !—the bishop of London, 
too, pointed out as a ‘servant of Astaroth ;’ a phrase which sig- 
nified to our forefathers something almost worse than ‘ servant of 
Sathanas! ‘Truly the religious and political history of these 
times needs actually to be re-written. 

There is somewhat curious, too, in a metrical history being read 
in achurch. But such was the love of rhyme, probably from the 
superior facility it afforded for remembrance, that sermons, have 
even been written in verse. One of the most valuable of the man 
valuable manuscripts to which the Abbé de la Rue first anal 
attention, bears the name of ‘ Le Sermun du Guichart de Beaulieu.’ 
It is in the Harleian Collection, and we are inclined to consider it 
rather as a series of addresses, than as one continuous work; indeed, 
it could never, from its length, have been delivered as a whole, 
at one time. In a short notice of this manuscript in Abbé de la 
Rue’s work, he considers the writer to have been a monk, 
near St. Albans; but the writer of the first work on our list, in 
his notice, remarks that he is mentioned by Walter Mapes, in 
his ‘ De nugis Curialium, as having been a wealthy nobleman, 
who, in his old age, gave up his estates to his son, and entered 
the Clugniac order ; that he subsequently became a poet in his 
own language, and ‘laicorum Homerus fuit. A strange expres- 
sion this, from a scholar—‘ the Homer of the laity.’ How popu- 
lar must the poems of Guichart have become, even during his 
lifetime, to warrant such a phrase. And what a glimpse of the 
religious feelings, not of the wealthy and noble, but of the middle, 
even of the lower classes, does this venerable work give us. 

It begins in true ¢rouvére style, and from the opening verses 
we have little doubt it was sung—sung to some solemn chant, 
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—not within consecrated bounds, but at the market-place, or 
by the way-side. 
‘ Come listen to my lay, ye men of high and low degree, 

A pleasant tale, and suitable, I'll straightway tell to ye.’ 
‘ Nor is there controversy here, nor idle word ;’ and moreover, 
‘ although I know Latin, yet I will tell it you in Romance, that all 
may understand it.’ And truly, this age is a wicked age, and 
very swift are men to do evil. 


*O most evil is this age, for its friends it cheatheth aye; 

And whatever they presume to hold, it snatcheth swift away. 

Each day comes happiness—like ice, alas! it shineth bright, 

But like it, melteth swift away—before the sunny light 

Away it fleets,—and what remains of pride, or wide renown, 

Or aught beside? when from this earth grim death hath drivenhimdown; 
And then, still down he goes, where neither joy nor pleasure’s known. 
Now heed ye,—such this age—see how it leads its friends, 

And all who trust in it shall find to ruin still it tends; 

In hell it casts the soul, while the corpse rots in the ground, 

Sure if for seven hundred years, alive the man be found. 

If there at length his lodging be, O wretched is his fare, 

For a woful hostel sure he gains, who is yharboured there!’ 


But still, men care not so that ey have palfreys and mules, 
and castles, and vineyards—nor do they fear to do evil to gain 
them. ‘ Now I could very easily tell you what you ought to do.’ 


‘ Full well I'd tell to every man, how he his life should guide, 
How he should comfort mourning ones, and for the rich provide; 
And alms give to the poor, and the service sing also, 

And churches build, and to relieve the captive gladly go; 

And alway unto others do, what I would they did to me, 

And God’s commands exalt, and hold them stedfastly:— 

But heed ye well—trust not in them that praised ye ; may be 
Vainglory cometh in this guise, and all is done in vain, 

When he who hath an almsdeed done thinketh it o’er again; 
For never was there deed so pure, and never man was he 

Could challenge from Almighty God that he should pardoned be. 
For if his life he gave away, he never half could do 

That God for us hath done, ay, wills even now to do for you. 
For us He came to die, for us endured such pain, 

For only by his mercy are we brought back again.’ 


‘Now that mercy I have obtained,’ he continues; and he 
describes with much simple pathos the benefit he derived from 
throwing himself— 

‘Upon our dear Lord’s mercy, though I had scorned it so.’ 

He then gives an account of the Fall of man, and continues— 
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*O much did God befriend us, much mercy to us show, 
For He from Egypt snatched us, tho’ he would not let us go, 
That cruel king, who did us keep in doleful slavery.’ 


‘And that king means Satan,’ and Egypt is his realm of 
misery. But God made a way for us, as I will tell you. 


‘For by the nails and deadly lance as on the cross He hung, 
From hands, and feet, and stricken side a healing stream outsprung; 
And this the way, the right way is,—O never doubt its worth; 
For ’tis the way, the only way, for all who dwell on earth. 
And this way must ye follow on, would ye go stedfastly, 
For God himself yleadeth us forth through this blest Red Sea.’ 


‘ But all this mystery,’ he continues, ‘ was hidden from Satan,’ 
who knew not that our Lord should come upon earth. 


©O much hath God sustained for us. His mercy doth excel 
All we can think; I strive in vain the whole of it to tell; 
O! see ye serve Him willingly, for He hath bought you dear : 
He gave for us no burgh, no towns, no city for our were; 
Nor towers, nor castles strong, nor the precious fine red gold;* 
O! sure what He hath given for us full oft have ye been told— 
His holy blood, His body too, that vilely was apaid— 
When for our sins to earth He came, and there our peace He made. 
*Twas we were cruel, we, to Him who bought for us such grace, 
As well shall know full well, when we shall see Him face to face; 
Ay, lordings, He upon the cross by the Jews was lifted high, 
“But all was of His own free will; for us He came to die.’ 


The description of our Saviour’s birth, and the visit of the 
three kings, is very eee written.t The whole gospel narra- 
tive, too, is given clearly and concisely. The worthy writer, 
however, in accordance with the superstition of his age, repre- 
sents our Saviour as actually descending into hell, and bringing 
from thence the patriarchs and prophets. Atlength the Ascen- 
sion is described :— 


‘ And now did His apostles see that He from earth had past, 
The clouds on high shone lustrously, their brightness round Him cast; 
And with great joy around Him thronged the angels of the sky, 
The heavens have opened to their Lord, He hath entered on high, 
At the right hand of his Sire to sit in glorious majesty. 


* ‘Ruge or esmeré,’ so early was this phrase used. 

¢ This , together with some other extracts, will be found in the first volume 
of the ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of yp sane by Miss Lawrance, as well 
as extracts from Simon de Fresne. As this is the case, we have passed them over 
here, as we wish only to offer specimens which have never before been translated. 
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Now hear the message that our Lord by his apostles sent, 

He will appear to every one, even as from hence He went; 
Nor doth He there remain for nought, for this is His command, 
That ye should be yready all, and bown ye for that land 
Whither He now hath gone. This call to ev’ry one gives He, 
Who to Him in holy baptism hath sworn fidelity. 

So go ye now assuredly, for all is ready made, 

Nor fear ye worthlessness, or want, or be of aught afraid; 

For that which He hath done for you will satisfy for all. 

What can ye seek for more? O! be ye ready at his call, 

Who soon shall come. O! seek ye Him, for this is his decree, 
That where He is, with Him his friends assembled all must be.’ 


Then follows a description of the day of judgment, when a grand 
‘cour pleniére will be held; and pleadings, more than the most 
learned clerk from Pariscould tell you throughout the longest sum- 
mer’s day,’ will take place, for ‘ there will be much to be said.’ 
Then again the earnest preacher turns to his affectionate 
exhortations :— 

‘ Then listen to my counsel, for can ye better do, 

Than betake you to His peace, whichis so great and true? 

O! very great indeed it is, and worth a mighty sum, 

For he who takes him to that peace a freeman doth become. 

And a pleasant service his, for in that kingdom joy for aye 
Aboundeth,—all that heart can wish is his from day to day; 

And chiefest joy,—ay, lasting joy, there, ever shall he see, 

God face to face, and ’fore him stand, throughout eternity.’* 


We most unwillingly close our extracts from a work so abound- 
ing in simple pathos and deep devotional feeling—a work of such 
high importance, too, as a specimen of one portion of the religious 
teaching of an age that has been so often pointed to as one of 
the darkest superstition. How delightful is it to find that ‘the 
true light’ struggled so successfully with the surrounding dark- 
ness; and that the earnest preacher, two centuries before our 
Wyckliffe, proclaimed the same truths ;—to find that whatever 
were the doctrines ‘set forth by authority,’ men authorized from 
on high, bearing a heaven-inscribed commission, have in every 
age gone forth to proclaim those truths, which, however scorned 
by the great and powerful, have been always gladly welcomed 
by the multitude. 

Toward the close of this century, we no longer find the trouvéres 
exercising their talents on subjects more suited to prose than 
poetry, but chiefly devoting themselves to fictitious narratives or 
tales, based, indeed, on historical events, but embellished at the 
will of the writer. One of perhaps the earliest of these is a 


* ‘Deu veient face a face, tut tens lur en devant.’ 
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pleasing story—wild enough to the modern reader, but scarcely 
on. probability in an age where the romance of the present 
day would have been but dull matter of fact. This is ‘la Mane- 
kine,’ of Philip de Reimes; a story, interesting as being evidently 
the foundation of three English metrical tales—that of ‘ Emare,’ 
which the reader will find in Ritson’s collection; of the story of 
* Constance,’ as told by our venerable Gower; and of the ‘ Man of 
Lawes Tale,’ told by Chaucer. Indeed, the picture of a high- 
born maiden, wrongfully accused, but saved from death, and 
placed in a boat, to be wafted—the sport of the winds and waves, 
none can tell whither, seems to have addressed itself forcibly 
to the feelings of our forefathers; for we find this, the main in- 
cident in these four tales, the subject of many a ballad also. 

This romance is noticed in De la Rue’s work, and it has been 
lately carefully edited from a manuscript in the ‘ Bibliothéque 
du Roi,’ at Paris, for the ‘ Abbotsford Club.’ The heroine, 
daughter of the king of Hungary—a favourite locality this with 
the old metrical romancers—is sentenced to execution for a pre= 
tended crime, and is saved from that fate only by the old senes- 
chal providing a ‘manekine,’ (puppet,) dressed in her clothes, 
which is cast into the fire, while she, as her only chance of 
escape, is committed to the sea in a rudderless boat—the worthy 
trouvere evidently being ignorant that Hungary is an inland 
country. ‘The barque floats onward, but,’ says Philip de Reimes, 
‘she is right sorrowful ; and 


‘ Certes no marvel ’tis to me, 
That maiden on the wide, wild sea, 
Withouten oar, withouten sail, 
Or friend or pilot, should bewail 
Her fate;—with nought but sea and sky 
Around, nor earthly helper nigh, 
No marvel she was sad at heart.’ 


In this extremity she offers a very pleasing prayer, which, did 
our space allow, we would translate, and we finally see her safely 
landed at Berwick. The good people of that town naturally 
press to see her, and to inquire from whence she came ; and they 
take her to the ‘ provost,’ who, struck with her beauty, deter- 
mines to take her to the king, who is holding high court at 
Dundee; so he places her on an ambling palfrey, and mounting 
another, feos thither—a tolerable long journey for the pal- 
frey,—but these old romance writers ‘annihilate space’ as well 
as time, at their pleasure. 

The Scots king is feasting in his hall, with ‘twenty-three’ 
lords around him, so the provost and ‘la bele’ ride right into the 
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hall, and the lady is introduced to the monarch. As all readers 
of these metrical tales will expect, the king is quite fascinated 
with the fair unknown, and offers to marry her, and with this the 
story might have ended; but there is a spiteful queen-mother, 
who contrives mischief enough to make out a very long story. 
Some time after the marriage, the king sets forth to battle, 
and leaves his queen to the care of this spiteful queen-mother. 
From this point of the story the narrative flows on precisely as 
in the ‘ Man of Lawes Tale, —which is probably known to most of 
our readers. A second time the poor queen is falsely accused, 
sentenced, and saved by the same means as heretofore, and, with 
her young child, at length arrives safely at Rome. Here, after 
i of remorse on the part of her father, and sorrow on that of 
er husband, on at length meet altogether. The Pope absolves 

the penitent father, and in the aa concluding words of the 
nursery tale, ‘they all live quite happy ever after.’ ‘Now this 
story,’ says the worthy érouvere, ‘ is not told merely to amuse you, 
but— 
‘ By this romance I pray you learn, 

How each, in his necessity, 

While in this mortal life is he, 

Should ne’er despair, but still hope on, 

And place his trust in God alone; 

For artful is our enemy, 

And ever fiercely striveth he 

That he may drive us by despair 

To give up hope, and give up prayer.’ 


‘Therefore, let all who are in trouble take example by la 
Manekine, who trusted in God. But he who despairs, it seems 
to me, thinks that God is not able to help him, which is ‘ mult 
fow very silly, for He can do everything.’ It would be a difficult 
task, we think, for any of our chief novelists to make so good an 
‘ application’ of their stories as this worthy trouvére has of his. 
Alt ough in many parts very prosing, several really power 

s may be found in ‘la Manekine.’ We give the following, 
set one of the shortest :— 


‘It was in the pleasant time 
When the year is in its prime, 
And the nightingales are singing, 
And in meads the flowers are springing, 
And the orchard buddeth fair, 
And the rose her beauties rare 
Openeth, and the ladies now 
Listen to their knights’ avow. 
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For the gloomy tide is past, 

Verdure clothes the fields at last, 
And his matin melody 

Each bird chanteth sweet, and free : 
Gone is snow, and wintry weather— 
All things now rejoice together.’ 


Another metrical tale, composed by a trouvere, who is named 
‘ William the Clerk of Normandy,’ and who probably was a 
Norman by birth, has been also printed by the ‘ Abbotsford Club.’ 
This is a chivalrous romance, and opens quite in that style, with 


King Arthur holding high feast at Pentecost tide; and sur- | 


rounded by his knights, he sets forth to hunt that royal quarry, 
a white hart. This white hart leads them a long chase, even to 
the forest of ‘Glascou,’ and here Fregus, the | om of the tale, 
meets the royal train and returns with them to Cardigan. This 
story is very amusing, and curious too, for its minute details. 
The dubbing of Fregus as a knight is described at large, and 
many traits of ‘the castle life,’ as Guizot terms it, are given. 
The lady, Galienne, is minutely described too, even to her even 
eyebrows, her clear complexion, and her small fingers. ‘ Nor 
was she only beautiful, says the ¢rouvere, but ‘ wise, and most 
courteous.’ The hero sets forth on an expedition that must have 
awakened great interest in the knights who listened to the story, 
for it was to vanquish the black Knight, and carry away from him 
a certain enchanted horn and clang. In the course of his ad- 
ventures, Fregus is led ‘thorough bush, thorough briar,’ loses his 
lady love, seeks about in vain for her, until at length he arrives at 
a marvellous fountain in a forest,—sure proof of the Celtic origin 
of this tale,—and meets a dwarf, who foretells him that all will be 
made right at last—a prophecy which we scarcely need inform 
the reader is duly fulfilled. Our diminished space will not 
allow us to give any extracts from this spirited chivalric tale, 
which doubtless was listened to with intense interest at the court 
of Coeur de Lion, and by the nobles of John’s reign, and which 
even in the present day is amusing reading. 

Only one or two other érouvéres now remain to be noticed. 


One, named Thomas, who wrote the romance of ‘Tristan, of 


which but a fragment remains; and who also wrote the romance 
of King Horn, which is still remaining, and is worthy of especial 
notice, inasmuch as the story, with but few alterations, is derived 
from the English original, still extant. Hugh de Rotelande is 
also deserving notice, for his pleasant ‘ Roman’ of ‘ Ypomedon ;’— 
this is still in manuscript, and we regret that we have not space 
to offer one or two extracts. 


__ The reader has now been introduced to thechief Anglo-Norman 
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trouveres of the twelfth century, and from the number and variety 
of their works, may form an estimate of their importance as auxi- 
liaries to the historian. The time has gone by when the metrical 
chronicle, or pcpular tale, was flung contemptuously aside by 
the inquirer into past times; for, under the guidance of a more 
truly philosophical spirit, the ‘light literature’ of a people—even 
the very lightest—has been found to supply information attainable 
from no other source, and to exhibit, even in its own successive 
changes, with mirror-like truthfulness, the kindred changes which 
have passed over society itself. 


Art. IX.—The Moral Aspects of Medical Life, consisting of the 
Akesios of Professor K. F. H. Marx, translated from the German, 
with Biographical Notices and Illustrative Remarks. By James 
Macknyess, M.D., &c. London: 1846. 


ANTIQUE statues of the Egyptian Harpocrates—the Akesios of 
the Greeks—represent this demi-god with his finger on the li 
‘symbolizing,’ as Professor Marx explains in his preface, ‘ the 
* sacred silence, concerning the mysteries of medicine, ever re- 
‘ quired of the initiated.’ 

Were we moderns to deify ‘The Healer,’ or personify the 
healing art, some other gesture should be given, or some other 
interpretation; for mystery and concealment are little claimed 
by the enlightened “seer a of the present day, and as little 
would such claims be admitted by the modern public. The 
doctorial costume of former centuries appears now only on oc- 
‘casions of state and ceremony, or within academical precincts; 
and even the gold-headed cane, once so indispensable, has 
ceased to command admiring reverence, and, with the full- 
bottomed wig, has disappeared, though doubtless with serious 
detriment to the ‘honour of physic, and perhaps the welfare of 
mankind.’ The stethoscope, now, is wielded in its stead. Thus 
affectation and display yield to the simple, the practical, and the 
scientific. The mysterious air, the solemn verbosity, of little 
meaning, or profoundly enunciating an evident truism, will no 
longer command a general respect. Now-a-days, both the 
practice and the deportment of the physician are closely scruti- 
nized and discussed ; and he who would rise to sure and stable 
eminence, and walk in the first ranks of the medical profession, 
must be prepared to encounter the ordeal of public opinion by 
long study and extensive learning, and likewise by such deport- 
ment and general conduct as become the professional man and 
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the gentleman, in the highest signification which the terms 
admit. 


The verecundia erga medicum is lamentably diminished 
patients or friends may actually presume to question the phy- 
sician, nay, even to doubt the soundness of his advice, and 
require that he should render a reason, and yet excite no great 
surprise nor violent indignation. The well-educated public now 
know more of the structure and physiology of their own frames 
than did the doctor of medicine of former times; our modern 
university demands some acquaintance with such subjects, even 
of her graduates in arts; hand-books and manuals abound for 
popular perusal; Andrew Combe and Southwood Smith led 
the way, and a host of followers have made it a thoroughfare. 
The next step seems to be, that the intelligent public shall be 
not merely indoctrinated in learning heretofore exclusively con- 
fined to the profession, but shall likewise acquaint themselves 
with the ethics of professional life. Neither Professor Marx, nor his 
translator and annotator, have intended their volumes to be con- 
fined to the shelves of the medical library, but for the perusal of 
the public. Rightfully, therefore, we may claim their sub- 
mission to our critical observation, (under which, we may pre- 
mise, they will experience none but the mildest and most genial 
treatment, ) whilst we briefly give our readeis some information 
on the nature of the work under our consideration, and bring 
before them some of the interesting topics which are there 
discussed. 

We may remark, in Limine, that we do not fully recognise the sig- 
nificancy of the title which Professor Marx has given to his volume, 
either in itself, or when viewed by the light of his own prefatory 
comment which we have before quoted. We had, indeed, re- 
garded Akesios as a title of Apollo, rather than of Harpocrates, 
the Egyptian God of Silence ; but granting the correctness of the 

plication, if the work be for the purpose of enlarging popular 
ideas on the subject of medical ethics, why designate it by the 
epithet of so secret and exclusive a divinity? The title given 
by the translator is more apposite and descriptive; but its very 
simplicity, perhaps, may be repugnant to a German philosopher. 

he original work consists of a series of letters, addressed, in 
imagination, to the manes of some who, ere they ceased to 
breathe this vital air, had attained to deserved eminence in the 
practice of the healing art; but who have now passed away from 


this busy stage, and whose works alone remain. We are to sup- © 


pose, however, that ‘e’en in their ashes live their wonted 
fires :’ though sickness no longer seizes their incorporeal frames, 
they still take an interest in the healing practice for which 
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they once experienced so extensive a demand. ‘I believe,’ 
says Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, ‘ that the blessed 
‘ _ are not at rest in their graves, but wander solicitous of 
‘ the affairs of the world :’ though they have crossed the Acheron, 
they have not drunk of the waters of Lethe: Like father Anchises 
in the Elysian fields, or like the lost spirits whom Dante visited 
in the horrors of Malebolge, they desiderate tidings from this 
nether world— 
* Que lucis miseris tam dira cupido?’ 

_ Each letter treats, either directly or suggestively, and 
os age under a slight veil of Germanic mysticism, of some 
subject of importance in connexion with the education, or moral 
relations, or general deportment, of the modern ‘ healer ;’ and the 
correspondents to whom these letters are transmitted by ‘the 
postmaster of the 1, oe of the dead,’ are chosen as each pre- 
senting something in his own mundane career illustrative of the 
subject on which the communication to himself more particularly 
treats. 

Dr. Marx’s correspondents are selected with impartiality. Of 
the entire number—twelve—three, when in the body, a the 
author’s compatriots—Stieglitz, Thaer, and Boerhaave; four 
belo to our own country—Cheyne, Gregory, Lettsom, and 
Meade ; three were French— Hallé, Pinel, and Desgnettes ; one 
was Italian— Petrus d’Apono; and one Dutch — Nicholas 
Tulpius. 

It was originally the intention of Dr. Mackness, as he informs 
us in the preface, simply to render an English translation of 
Dr. Marx’s letters; he A been led to make a valuable addition 
by prefixing a sketch of the life of the individual to whom each 
letter is addressed; and furthermore, he has ‘ felt inclined, 
‘instead of the rapid glance which the writer permits us to take 
‘ of certain interesting subjects, to detain these subjects somewhat 
‘longer before the mind ; to view them on all sides ; to compare, 
* to contrast, to illustrate them ; and thus, as he hopes, to extend 
‘their influence and deepen their impression.’ 

We cannot follow the professor nor his commentator through 
the whole of his correspondence ; a few selections, offering ma- 
terial for reflection, must suffice. 

And first, let us see what is offered to the attention of the 
shade of Dr. James Gregory. This eminent physician, who 
adorned the University of Edinburgh, in which he held the chair 
of the Practice of Medicine, was the son of Dr. John Gregory, 
well known as the author of a little book on the ‘ Duties and Qua- 
lifications of a Physician,’ from which Dr. Mackness furnishes his 

readers with large extracts in the course of his commentations. 
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The son is known to every member of the profession, and 

more especially to students anticipating their Latin examination 

at Apothecaries’ Hall, as the author of the ‘ Conspectus Medi- 

cinz Theoretic,’ which, for the elegance of its Latinity, as well 

as for its value as a medical treatise, has fairly established its 

— as a classical work, and distinguished its author as a 
tin scholar. 

To Dr. James Gregory, as once professor of medicine, and dis- 
tinguished by his classical attainments, the living professor has 
indited his epistle, which ‘fitly treats of the kindred topics of 
medical education and medical literature.’ 

The education of the medical student is a practical subject, 
which seems, at the present day, to be regarded with much in- 
terest by the profession; and for facilitating and improving 
which, many praiseworthy efforts have been, and continue to be 
made. Formerly, medical schools were to be met with only in 
our universities and metropolitan towns. Now, each of our 
larger provincial towns has its own school, wherein the youth of 
the vicinity may pursue their medical studies with advantages 
which heretofore, in this country, London alone could afford ; 
and thus they can turn to good account the long apprenticeship 
which the man who would attain to the dignity of an apothecary is 
still required to subserve ; whilst, at the same time, they are pre- 
served from many of the temptations and demoralizing influences 
to which, in the metropolis, the inexperienced freshman is but too 
surely exposed. Some of these provincial schools need not shrink 
from any comparison in the soundness and comprehensive nature 
of the education which they provide. Even as we write, the 

ublic journals announce, in the list of commencing Bachelors of 
Medicine, that a student, direct from the school at Leeds, has 
just acquired the highest honours which the University of Lon- 
don confers on her medical graduates. 

But whilst the efficient operation of provincial schools is 
affording important advantages, both moral and educational, to a 
numerous class of students in medicine, some of the larger estab- 
lishments in London are making praiseworthy endeavours, by the 
adoption of some of the collegiate plan, to combine, with 
their excellence, a certain amount of 
moral discipline. 

Students who are willing to avail themselves of the privilege, 
are provided with residence and commons in the vicinity of 
lecture-rooms and hospital; here some parts of the collegiate 
discipline are adopted and enforced, the students being placed 
under the guidance and control of a warden and tutors, who super- 
intend their general conduct, and advise and assist them in their 
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professional studies. In addition to these more corrective arran 
ments, the advantages of general information and good education 
are more recognised and provided now than formerly; and it is 
not merely in chartered colleges, where the various faculties have 
each its own staff of professors, but in these same medical 
schools attached to the larger hospitals, that some provision is 
made for useful instruction of a more general nature. Classes 
are formed for natural philosophy and the classical languages, 
and lectures instituted on these subjects. 

This is extremely well for such students as can afford the time 
for these extra-professional subjects, or whose previous applica- 
tion has not communicated the necessary information; but so 
numerous are the medical courses upon which the licensing 
bodies require the attendance of candidates for their- diplomas, 
and so extensive and varied is the medical learning with which 
the mind of the practitioner should be well stored, that little 

e is left for lectures which are less than absolutely essential. 
Besides which, it generally happens that those students, the im- 
perfection of whose previous education would most require these 
subsidiary means, are those, the period of whose student life is 
most limited by the res angusta domi, and the necessity of 
speedily exchanging courses of lectures which feed the mind, for 
a course of practice, by which may be secured a livelihood for 
the body. Likewise, by a strange but too frequent anomaly, 
such intending Esculapii of narrow means—being those, more- 
over, commonly of an ill-breeding— most give way to low 
= and idle dissipation, till, in the third year of what should 

ave been their professional education, the awful physiognomies 
of examinant apothecaries lower portentously before their mental 
vision, mitigated no longer by a distant obscurity; and now it 
is the mill of the grinder which is alone sufficient for the present 
emergency, so that few and far between are still the angelical 
visitations to the orthodox class-room. ‘ But,’ says Dr. Mackness, 
‘if it were even — to acquire in one year the knowledge 
‘which ought to be acquired in four, it is not ible to acquire 
‘ with it the vigour and discipline of mind, the habits of attention, 
‘analysis, and discrimination, which can alone result from the 
* patient, gradual subjugation of difficulties.’ For our own part, 
we should be little inclined to submit ourselves to the medication 
of the practitioner whose professional learning and experience 
were acquired in one year, nor yet in four. 

Dr. ~ is in favour of a greater amount of general learning 
than is the average acquirement of the practitioner of the pre- 
sent day. ‘ True learning,’ he says, ‘is becoming scarcer than 
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ever among physicians.’ But some regard, we conceive, must 
be had to the nature of the practice intended. 

The only branch of general knowledge at all investigated, 
previously to the inauguration of an apothecaries’ licentiate, is 
the Latin language. A portion of ‘ Celsus,’ or of Dr. Gregory’s 
‘ Conspectus,’ has to be rendered in English; and the examina- 
tion closes with a few questions on grammar, which, being well- 
known and anticipated, from their oft repetition, may be con- 
veniently ‘crammed for the occasion. The examination, on the 
whole, is reported to be of that nature that a parrot of superior 
intelligence, properly ‘ ground’ (not grounded), might be supposed 
to pass with respectability. We are convinced that ma 
——- from this ordeal unscathed, who have as little real 
knowledge of the Latin language as of the Hebrew or of 
Sanscrit. 

The subsequent practice of many whose qualification is the 
apothecaries’ licence is amongst the lower and less educated 
classes. There are, however, some who take higher ground, and 
vindicate to themselves the superior rank and title of the physi- 
cian, whose qualification, in fact, sinks below that of which we 
have just spoken. A medical diploma from some German uni- 
versities is little more than a receipt for thirty guineas; and all 
that is necessary, practically, to constitute a physician under the 
present imperfect regime, is to be able to affix to one’s surname 
the potent monogram—M.D. 

But the man who would qualify himself to bear the title, and 
pursue the practice, of a physician, in their full and legitimate 
acceptation, must aspire to no small degree of sound general 
learning and mental devotion. 

In respect of education, his learning should not be confined to 
that of his profession merely. This should be preceded either by 
a degree in arts, or by some considerable experience in the studies 
which pertain to that faculty. He should be well read in the 
classics : the Latin, and it is very desirable that likewise the Greek 
writers should be familiar to him in their native tongues—the for-. 
meristhe language forthe intercommunion of the learned through- 
out Europe. Neither should modern languages be overlooked : 
in his travels, and subsequently in society, an acquaintance with 
the vernacular of France, and Germany, and Italy, and with the 
history of Europe continued from the classical era, will be of the 
greatest advantage; and the want of these would deprive him 
of much of the benefit intended by a foreign tour, and will prove 
through life a frequent source of constraint and inconvenience. 
His reasoning powers, moreover, should be strengthened and 
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expanded by the study of the mathematics, and an acquaintance 
with the various branches of natural philosophy, which have the 
mathematics for their foundation. 

Some may perhaps charge us with being too exigent in our 
educational aon. uch a course of study may appear to 
the novitiate as too serious an encounter, and can scarcely, it 
may be said, prove of any practical assistance, even indirectly, 
at the bed-side of the patient. But these acquirements are not 
merely for the advantage they may confer in actual practice, but 
to ennoble and refine the mind—to prepare for —— with 
the learned and scientific, and with the noble of the ws No 
science can secure a patent against disease ; no rank is exclusive 
of sickness. But very few so far escape one of the consequences 
of primeval transgression as not at times to value and pease 
the physician’s healing cares. His office gives access to all ranks 
and conditions of men; and that not merely to assuage pain or 
correct disorder, but as a kindly friend, an intelligent companion, 
the member of a liberal profession, at the festive board and in 
the social circle. 

Do any impute to us an over-estimate of the dignity of the 
physician’s office, and of the social elevation towards which he 
may rightly aim, or doubt the importance of such subsidiary 
accomplishments as we would enforce? We need only seek our 
authorities in the lives of by-gone physicians of our own count 
—the position they have maintained—the benefits they have 
conferred on their native land. How many have been com- 

ions of princes—how many have been distinguished for their 
earning—have furthered the advance of science—have promoted 
institutions of benevolence and charity? It is well sometimes 
to magnify one’s office ; to cultivate somewhat of the idola specus ; 
only let such a feeling stimulate to greater exertion and more 
deserving ; not fan an empty pride, nor favour an idle depen- 
dence upon mere professional rank, which is less than nothing 
apart from personal merit and individual endeavour. 

We justify our remarks by a few examples :—Linacre enjoyed 
in Florence the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici; and, returning 
to his own country, first introduced the study of the Greek lan- 
guage in the University of Oxford—no small praise. He was 
afterwards court physician to Henry VIL, and was entrusted 
with the education of Prince Arthur and the Princess Catherine. 
He was the first president of the College of Physicians, which 
was founded through his influence ; oat at his death, in 1524, 
he endowed it with his own residence. Caius may be considered 
as the successor of Linacre; he was likewise distinguished at 
this early period for his knowledge of the Greek language. 
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Caius College, Cambridge, still retains the constant memory of 
his name as its co-founder and benefactor. Harvey’s great dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood must always be regarded by 
the English as a source of national pride. His munificence and 
public spirit were exhibited by the creation, during his life-time, 
and at his own cost, of a convocation-room, and a library stored 
with books, instruments, &c., for the College of Physicians. 
The name of Radcliffe is still commemorated as one of the most 
munificent benefactors of the University of Oxford: the Rad- 
cliffe Library and Observatory, the Radcliffe Infirmary, and 
the Oxford Lunatic Asylum, are not merely noble memorials of 
their founder, but continue greatly to promote the objects of 
eg learning and benevolence. From his estates the poor of 
t. Bartholomew’s Hospital still receive relief to the extent of 
500/. annually; and through his influence, the wealth of the 
citizen Guy was bestowed for the erection and endowment of one 
of the largest of the London hospitals. Meade was physician to 
George II., and the most popular physician of the time; Pope 
notices his celebrity in connexion with that of the famous sur- 
geon, his contemporary : 


‘ll try what Meade and Cheselden advise.’ 


But his greatest eminence was as a man of letters, and a patron 
of learning and the arts. He was the Meceenas of his day; ‘in 
‘ the encouragement which he afforded to the fine arts, and to 
‘ the study of antiquity, he excelled all the nobility of his age 
‘and country.’ His library and works of art possessed an 
European celebrity. His charity and hospitality were un- 
bounded. His generous defence and support of the learned Dr. 
Friend, when confined in the Tower on a political charge, afford 
a noble example of the conduct and feelings which should be 
displayed towards professional brethren. The medical profession 
may always look with pride on the British Museum—now rising 
to a grandeur and importance worthy of the nation to which it 
belongs—for of this the library ial museum collected by Sir 
Hans Sloane were the original nucleus. To Jenner all nations 
owe a debt of constant gratitude, for the sagacity of the discovery, 
and its persevering defence till established on a sure foundation 
of undeniable facts, by which a frightful scourge has been de- 
prived of its malignity, and made to assume the form of a slight 
and transient disturbance. Lastly, the profession claims the 
fraternity of Sir Humphry Davy, who, though subsequently 
diverted to the prosecution of scientific labours of a more general 
character, yet received a medical education, and held a medical 
appointment in the early part of his career. 
NO. IX, 
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Such are a few illustrations of the dignity, learning, science, 
and munificent benevolence, in addition to a well-earned pro- 
fessional celebrity, which may pertain to the medical profession, 
and which the young physician may do well to set before him; 
which may justify a worthy pride in the profession of his choice, 
and rouse a noble emulation to tread worthily in the steps of his 
reat predecessors ; to deserve, and then, if possible, to attain to 
ke distinctions. 

But if much be conceded to the physician, much also must be 
required from him; and this not merely during the period of 
pupilage and preparation, but still more so when he engages in 
the duties of actual practice. 

The conscientious and right-minded will not enter upon the 
responsible duties of the medical profession until he can satisfy 
himself that his learning and personal experience are such as to 
enable him, in the emergencies of medical experience, to secure 
for his patients all the relief which professional skill can afford, 
be they worn by protracted illness, when sympathy and encou- 
ragement so much promotes the success of remedial means; or in 
cases of sudden seizure, when the life of a fellow-being depends 
on a treatment at once unpremeditated and judicious. The fol- 
lowing passage from the letter of Professor Marx to Dr. Lettsom 
has a somewhat different application in the original, but is quite 
appropriate here :— 


‘ He deserves to be suspected who, before he commits himself to 
some general undertaking, does not test his ability by some special, 
steady inquiry.—No one is, like a king, appointed to government by 
hereditary right; and every one must be able to float above the indi- 
vidual, and grapple with the whole.’ 


And again— 

‘He who does not withdraw himself for many years into indepen- 
dent, deep study, exercising a high degree of self-denial, so as to sink 
himself entirely in his object, will never create anything original. 
With the diving-bell of indefatigable industry must he bring up 
hidden treasures from the sunken vessel; and, with a true Moses’ 


staff of penetrating judgment, strike out flowing treasures from the 
rocks of recorded fact.’ 


The physician of old combined with his own the sacred duties 
of hierophant and priest ; some traces still remain of the union 
of the two professions, which continued long after Christianit 

revailed over pagan darkness. Now, the professor of the anal 
Ing art no eos oa derives sanctity from the priestly office, nor 
receives apostolic benediction; but apart from any accidental 
prestiges which medicine may, in former times, have acquired 
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from such an union, we have always considered that, next to the 
sacred calling, which none should undertake save those who can 
truly believe themselves to be complying with inward dictates of 
Divine suggestion, the medical profession possesses most of a 
sacred character, includes the gravest responsibilities, demands 
the greatest self-renunciation, and, therefore, has a claim to the 
highest honour. Cicero expresses his opinion—‘ Homines ad 
deos nulla re proprius accedunt, quam salutem hominibus dando.’ 

In his remarks on the letter to Stieglitz, Professor Marx thus 
quotes from Simon’s ‘ Déontologie Médicale :— 


‘If we could recognise degrees in the empire by which the moral 
law imposes its prescriptions on the conscience of man, medicine would 
doubtless be distinguished amongst the liberal professions as that in 
which personal self-renunciation and devotion to the general interest 
are most imperiously demanded. It is especially in the practice of 
such a science that a man is called upon to lay aside all personal pre- 
occupation, and to regulate his conduct by principles of the most 
elevated character. Ali the interests which pertain to life, moral in- 
terests, material interests, all his fortune, are committed by the sick 
man to him to whom he has entrusted the re-establishment of his 
health, and can the medical man who sees himself charged with a 
mission of so serious a character, conceive himself at liberty to mingle 
selfish considerations with interests of an order so elevated!’ 


Our extract must be our justification for having assumed a 
tone so much more serious than we had intended or anticipated 
when we first took up our author for perusal, and our quill for 
comment; the former contains so mean itself grave, or sug- 

sting grave and earnest reflections, that, across our paper, the 

tter floats with a corresponding movement, well nigh automatic, 
and almost against injunction. 

But, hitherto, we have been considering the means only to an 
end. Now succeeds the important period of independent ac- 
tion, when all the culture of past years should yield a favourable 
produce. Practice must be commenced, and fees gathered in— 
so soon, that is, as patients will afford their necessary co-opera- 
tion. And how is so desirable a co-operation to be now secured ? 
It is very certain that a right step in first starting is most im- 
portant. It is not all-sufficient that a consultation room be pro- 
vided, and that a brazen plate of the first magnitude glares por- 
tentous, startling its unaccustomed proprietor with a new feeling 
of responsibility, as he contemplates his own appellative above 
the threshold of his habitation. The would-be conservators of 
the public health have become a very numerous race ; every- 
where they jostle each other, and meet with and oppose an 
active competition. Sickness is at a premium, and there is a 
o 2 
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glut of ‘healers.’ The old adage, Dat Galenus opes, admits of 
very limited application. Neither Galen nor Hippocrates are 
now promiscuous in their favours. Sometimes, however, it is a 
charge against both that they are limited, rather than properly 
select, in the bestowment of their patronage ; that neither in the 
case of the apothecary nor of the physician is it always the 
most worthy who most wins those golden opinions, so much the 
object of their ambition. Heutethes are the bye-paths along 
which it is sought to attain eminence, and to press onwards to a 
practice by some shorter cut than the dull highway of industry 
and merit. The showy cab drives oft and rapidly to imaginary 
cases of instant urgency; the frequent call from church gives 
further evidence of the great demand. Surely the public must — 
stand convinced of the vogue, and set the example which they 
think they only follow. Or, it may be, that an exquisite habili- 
ment, an irresistible address, a consummate performance in the 
ball-room, are the arts to conciliate mammas and enchant their 
daughters, and thus acquire a profitable standing in the world 
of fashion. Or the scholastic character is enacted; the serious 
countenance; the grave diction and sententious response; the 
large folio; the learned quotation. A frequent artifice is to 
announce oneself the great inventor of a new process for the cure 
of some fashionable or otherwise of some incurable malady: spinal 
complaints and consumption have been much in favour. A book 
is written, of an attractive exterior, crimson and gold, worthy 
the table of any drawing-room ; guiltless, it may be, of one single 
new or — suggestion ; guiltless, perchance, of common 
sense and common English, yet strong in illustrative cases, and 
a clear designation of the author’s address, A race of advertisers 
sink still lower than these, and pander to the vices and impu- 
rities of a depraved disposition ; such we deliver over to the con- 
dign castigations of our medical contemporaries. 

Such stratagems sometimes succeed ; more frequently they fail ; 
but let not him who has thus most successfully called forth public 
credulity and achieved greatness, boast himself as too confidently 
secure. Zealous competitors, as well as an observing public, may 
investigate and scrutinize the validity of his pretensions and the 
soundness of his learning; and should there be nothing more 
substantial than empty pedantry and egregious conceit, any 
moment may bring about an exposé, and witness the greatness of 
his fall. Has he flashed upwards into notice like a pyrotechnic 
artifice ?—like the same, an explosion terminates Pe career ; 
without foundation, he is precipitated to the congenial earth; 
and whoever shall haply draw near that he may now consider 
him, finds only a paltry stick and an empty head-piece. 
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Dr. Mackness remarks upon Stieglitz as follows :— 


‘ He was, it appears, thoroughly versed in the science of medicine, 
the only sure foundation on which a medical reputation can be built. 
A happy concurrence) of circumstances may raise a man, destitute of 
solid attainments, to an elevation above his merits; but his position is 
always insecure, and if we look for him after a few years, we shall 
probably see him sunk into insignificance.’ 


A passage from Sir Benjamin Brodie’s ‘ Introductory Discourse 
to Medical Students’ is also quoted by Dr. Mackness :— 


‘ You will discover that, of those who strive to elevate themselves 
by unworthy artifices, it is only a very small proportion who obtain 
even that to which they are contented to aspire, and that the great 
majority are altogether disappointed, living to be the contempt of others, 
and especially so of their own profession, and, for the most part, 
ending their days in wretchedness and poverty.’ 


The disciple of Galen may take a lower flight; indeed, we 
observe that not unfrequently it is by practices humiliating and 
— of the social position to which he is entitled by the 
merits of his profession, that the apothecary of slender means 
makes his first essay, commencing his ascent from the lowest 
round of the professional ladder. Te is from the humbler orders, 
the class of operatives and smaller tradesmen, that many ‘ general 
practitioners’ obtain their early patrons. The prejudices of these 

rsons must be conceded to, and their vanity appeased. 

amiliarity and equalization, beyond the requirements of a 
proper courtesy and a dignified self-respect, are popular and 
acceptable within such connexions, and corresponding manners 
must be assumed. 

Another derogatory practice has been noticed of late as very 
common. The young practitioner would eke out his scanty fees 
and induce custom to the establishment by combining counter- 
practice and a retail trade in drugs. Bottles of coloured water 
and jars of poppy capsules decorate the window, and announce 
the pharmacopolist within ; and whoso enters may find the care- 
ful wife, or, peradventure, ‘a scrubby boy,’ dispensing penny- 
worths of castor oil to correct abdominal obstructions in irritable 
babies, or salts and jalap for adult medication under their slighter 
ailments; whilst the head of the establishment performs his visits 
wherever more serious derangements may necessitate the inter- 
ference of draught and mixture, secundum artem. It is true that 
the practitioner may justify his pharmacopoly by reference to 
example at the fountain-head of his legal qualification— the 
apothecaries’ establishment at Blackfriars—where everything phar- 
maceutical is vended, from the congenial rhubarb to the condi- 
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mental pepper, and in any amount, from an ounce to a hundred- 
weight. But whatever established custom, or the provisions of a 
charter, may still require of the we ma body who now prefer 
the genteeler name of ‘society’ to the quondam ‘ company,’ yet 
their licentiates being, and justly claiming to be, members of the 
medical profession, can have no justification in opposing them- 
selves to the general feeling of their professional brethren by re- 
ducing themselves to the rank of petty traders. Still we would 
not be too severe in our condemnation in cases of this nature. 
The trading practitioner may be upright, able, and well-informed ; 
a generous ambition, or a love of science, may have led him to 
seek admission into an honourable profession; and now, hard 
necessity alone may compel him to the expedient. The prac- 
tice, however, cannot but be spoken of as derogatory to the 
profession. No one is justified in entering upon an honourable 
calling who is wanting in any of the requisites for its prosecution 
free from all compromise or degradation. 

We have seen that an effort of some kind is requisite, we 
say not to ensure success, but to give any reasonable probability 
of its acquisition. We have briefly noticed, also, some of those 
unworthy artifices which are to be reprobated and eschewed. 
By what more worthy endeavours may the commencing practi- 
tioner seek for distinction and emolument ? 

It should always be borne in mind that the whole of the pro- 
fessional course, from the first entrance upon the initiatory 
studies, are so many stages in the journey tothis end. Diligent 
eae intelligence, and gentlemanly behaviour on the part 
of the student will secure him the kindly notice and esteem of 
his instructors, and perhaps such academical distinctions as shall 
ee his best testimonials, and serve him better and more 

onourably than puff and advertising in after life. The advice 
and assistance of former instructors may be most valuable; and 
this may best be secured by previous exemplary conduct as a 
student. Thus, Albert Thaer gained the affection and assist- 
ance of his instructor Schréder,—thus, Lettsom secured in Dr. 
Fothergill ‘a life-long friend ;’> and to him subsequently fell 
the office of becoming the biographer of the latter, ‘as an old 
‘ and intimate associate, and one thoroughly acquainted with the 
‘ habits and opinions of the deceased.’ Thus, also, (to take an 
example beyond the limits of the work before us.) Baillie pro- 
fited by the patronage of the celebrated Dr. William Hunter, 
his uncle, who received him under his roof, directed him in his 
studies, and remembered him in his will, In like manner, Dr. 
Parry, of Bath, was favoured with the advice and assistance of 
Dr. Denman, whose esteem he had secured whilst residing with 
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him as a student in London. In one of his letters to Dr. Parry, 
soon after the latter commenced his residence in Bath, Dr. Den- 
man says, ‘ Since the time of your first settling at Bath, I have 


‘ ever borne in mind the wish to serve you, if an opportunity 
offered.’ 


‘ Stieglitz was not content with serving his generation in his own 
person; he was a father in his profession, and endeavoured to diffuse 
through the minds of his younger brethren his own thirst for know- 
ledge, to animate and direct their efforts, and to correct their mistakes. 
Few things are more delightful than to see a man who has attained a 
high position himself, exhibit a kind and generous solicitude to aid the 
struggling ascent of others, not by a weak and injudicious patronage of 
the incompetent, but by a liberal, discriminating, and disinterested 
encouragement of real talent and merit. Such has ever been the 
characteristic of a truly great man. Such was the conduct of 
Dr. Baillie, who took delight in narrating to young men the history 
of his own life, and pointing out to them such qualifications as his 
own experience led him to consider essential to success.’ 


The judicious selection of the locality intended to become the 
sphere of subsequent operations, and the well-timed assistance 
of friends and connexions, are likewise of importance to securing 
ultimate success. It has been said of the late Sir A. Cooper, 
and with great apparent probability, that he was indebted to two 
causes for the great eminence to which he attained,--his own 
superior abilities, and the favourable co-operation of influential 
connexions; and neither of these, unassisted by the other, 
might have proved sufficient to raise him above mediocrity. In 
connexion with this subject, we shall ourselves furnish two more 
short extracts from Dr. Denman’s letter to Dr. Parry. 


‘I heard, soon after your arrival at Bath, of your determination to 
settle there, and, as I had always the best opinion of your judgment, 
had no doubt but you had considered the likelihood of your getting 
forward in the profession. This, you know, can only be done either 
by powerful interest, or by slow degrees, consequent to the assiduous 
and able exercise of your profession. You must not be dispirited if 
the attempts you make often fail to answer your expectations. With 
respect to myself, I assure you it will give me very sincere pleasure 
to contribute to your success.’ 

‘ There must be a vacancy before we can get into business, and when 
there is, the competition must be equal in many points, as age or 
standing, character for knowledge, industry, or readiness to exert our 
knowledge for the good of our patients, moral qualities, and the like. 
On the whole, I do not know what any man can do to get patients but 
to qualify himself for business, and then to introduce himself to the 
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notice of those who are likely to employ him. You have judged very 
wisely in getting appointed to the charity. It must do some good, 
though hardly ever so much as is expected from it.’ 


This last sentence refers to one means of gaining experience, 
and at the same time of introduction to public notice usually 
much coveted by the young practitioner. We should suppose 
Dr. Denman’s estimate of its value to be very correct. As 
opportunities for experience and observation, appointments to 
medical charities are highly valuable; as an introduction to 
Pa. a connexion with any of the larger metropolitan 

ospitals is, no doubt, very important; but, with the provincial 
physician, as in the case of Dr. Parry, such appointments are 
of less efficiency for this latter purpose; in themselves, they are 
quite insufficient for its attainment, though they may prove very 
beneficial adjuvantia, combined with other favourable circum- 
stances. We believe such appointments are sought after some- 
times rather from a spirit of rivalry than from any great ex- 
pectations of positive advantage. Gratuitous advice to the poor, 
if successful in its results ;* authorship, where materials are pos- 
sessed for a book of real value; and (in London more particu- 
larly,) the delivery of public lectures on any professional 
subject of a practical nature, which has been an object of parti- 
cular study or original remark; all these are perfectly legitimate 
means of attracting the favourable attention and gaining the 
confidence of the great public. But whatever services are under- 
taken partly for this end, it must be with no half attention that 
they are performed; with no flippant and inconsiderate spirit. 
Let nothing be undertaken merely as a genteel advertisement ; if 
they have any worth at all, they deserve the full concentration 
of all the powers of the mind to their best accomplishment. 
And in every position, let there be evidenced a gentlemanly 
and dignified bearing, frank and conciliating manners, and a 
kindly and humane disposition. These are, in themselves, 
valuable introductions; and without them, other advantages 
a: be lost to their possessor. 
ulpius, we are informed, adopted as his symbol a lamp 
burning, with the motto, aliis inserviendo consumor. Such might 
be the motto of every conscientious practitioner of medicine, 
who yields himself fully to the duties of his calling. The ser- 
vices rendered by the profession for purposes of charity, or from 
principles of benevolence, without any remuneration, form a 
very surprising amount, which is, we think, very imperfectly 


* It is recorded of Dr. Parry, that in the sixth year of his practice, he had given 
private attendance to thirty thousand indigent persons in the city of Bath and its 
neighbourhood. This surely must contain some exaggeration. 
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oes by the public. Medical appointments to public 
charities being often sought for with active competition, the 
favour is thought to be rather towards, than from, the physician 
or surgeon who is admitted to the gratuitous performance of the 
service thereto belonging. Many a governor or trustee, who, i 
some fine morning, expends half-an-hour in the tender of his 
vote on the occasion of an election, returns home agreeably im- : 
pressed with the conviction that he has fulfilled the expectations : 
which England expects of every man, and that he has conferred j 
a lasting favour upon the candidate of his choice; which latter ' 
party, henceforward, if successful, enters upon a daily service of 
a laborious and anxious nature, for which the answer of a good 
conscience is his only reward. Even in hospitals for the ss 
tion of contagious diseases, the physicians usually hold merely 
honorary appointments, though the service in these may be 
attended wah more danger than that of the officer in the field 
of battle; and this, not once merely, but constantly. ‘ Most 
‘ men,’ says Marx, in the aphorisms he appends to Thaer’s letter, 
‘even soldiers, risk their life but once—the physician often.’ 
It is worthy, likewise, of consideration, that these institutions 
are not merely for purposes of charity, but-aceimaintained Ly:the 
wealthy as much for their own preservation. against’ the: dangers. 
of a spreading infection, as out of coampassiar ta these: who -be- 
come their inmates. Many a subscriber, pf: bis:ennual guiaza 
towards this personal preservation, who looks upon the physi- 
cian’s daily visits as a matter of course, and thinks him sufficiently 
remunerated by the honour of the appointment, would not, by a 
large sum, be bribed to venture his own dear person for five 
minutes within the walls of the building. 


‘No class of the community, not even the ministers of religion, are 
called to make such immense personal sacrifices as medical men; nor 
is any class so little appreciated for their humanity and generous dis- 
interestedness—at least, by the public generally. Nearly the whole of 
the charitable institutions for the relief of sickness in Great Britain 
are attended gratuitously by medical men; and in those cases where 
the laws have provided for medical relief for the poor, the pittance 
allowed for medical attendance upon them partakes in too many in- 


stances more nearly of the character of insult than proper remune- 
ration.” 


We might say much upon this latter subject—namely, the 
miserable stipend usually allowed by poor law commissioners for 
medical attendance upon pauper patients; but our space will not 
allow of this; and the subject has already been brought, latterly, 
before the public in various ways. 


Our last quotation is from Dr. Mackness, upon the letter to 


“Re 
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Hallé. We hope and believe that the foolish charge against the 
medical profession to which Dr. Marx alludes in his letter to 
Petrus d’Apono, is only a matter of history in the present day— 
at least, in our own country. He says— 

‘What poor thanks at times physicians earn by their labours was 
experienced in Padua.* The pillar of opprobrium erected at Milan 
in 1630, to a surgeon absurdly suspected by the mob of having caused 
the spread of the plague, was only destroyed in the year 1778.’ 


The physician has no further security than others against the 
dangers of. a pe we malady. A sad catalogue of instances 
might be brought forward in evidence of this fact ; we shall only 
ade one, which Dr. Mackness furnishes in another part of the 
work :— 

‘We allude to the late Sidney Barnard, who, when the Eclair 
government steamer, having on board a deadly contagious fever, was 
prohibited by the authorities from putting into Madeira, nobly volun- 
teered to fill the place left vacant by the death of two medical men, 
victims to the disorder—went, and sank beneath the fell disease.’ 


Many noble instances of a like character may suggest them- 
selves.to our readers, as they do to ourselves, though we have no 
spate fox their insertion. ie is well that such should be pre- 
served aiid liad in ‘the remembrance of every medical practitioner ; 
they may encodragé it Kini all honourable and disinterested sen- 
iinents, and disstadé ftoni anything mean or selfish. 

It is not merely in practice of a public nature, but whilst fol- 
lowing the more private of his professional duties, that the sym- 
bol of Tulpius should be assumed as the practitioner’s badge, and 
its motto made the guide of his actions. Here, likewise, he must 
find a constant demand for the exercise of benevolence, sym- 
pathy, forbearance, and self-denial. A real sympathy with his 
sufferings is expected by the patient. It is well said by Marx, 
that the sick cannot endure to be regarded merely as objects of 
medical treatment. The life of Hallé gives many instances of 
disinterested and generous conduct, under circumstances of dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment to himself. Marx, in his posthumous 
address, dwells upon this trait in his former character, exemplified 
especially during the period of the French Revolution. 


‘To what extent you were the protector, the friend, and the helper of 
the poor, was shown in a time when a part of mankind had ceased to 


* Petrus d’Apono was buried in the famous church of St. Anthony of this city, 
A.D. 1312, but having been accused of witchcraft, and denounced by the Inquisition, 
the corpse was ordered to be burned. It escaped this fate by being removed and 
concealed in the church of St. Peter; but the inquisitors, furious, laid hold of the 
portrait of the dead physician, and caused it to be burned in the public market- 
place by the executioner. 
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be human.’ ‘Could the stones of Paris speak, they would testify that 
you alone wiped away the tears of the sorrowing. Every project in 
medicine tending to the benefit of society, might safely reckon on you 
as its patron and protector. How untiringly did you contribute to 
the spread of vaccination ! You have kept no record of personal sacri- 
fices and thanks received; where the deficit lay, it is easy to divine. 
Those who are conversant only with business or mechanical employ- 
ments, can scarcely imagine what a heavy heart the medical man takes 
with him out of the house of death. There are, indeed, physicians 
who look upon disease and death merely in the abstract, and who would 
seem to have to do, not with the sick, but with sickness ; not with the 
dying, but with death ; who practise lege artis, and content themselves 
with common-place morality ; with such I shall not trouble you. For 
the dying there is an Euthanasia ; for the mourner, a visit of condo- 
lence ; but who concerns himself about the suffering physician? And 
yet he has most frequently to experience that in bereavements the tears 
of survivors become like agua fortis to his soul, and that powerless- 
ness to save others curdles, as it were, his own blood.’ 


Upon the letter to Desgnettes, Dr. Mackness has some impor- 
tant remarks relative to the responsibility incurred by the phy- 
sician in being admitted into the confidence of families, taken 
into their counsels upon their own private affairs, and by his ac- 
quaintance with the secret vices, the embarrassments, the dis- 
appointments of his patients; and how trustworthy and discreet 
it behoves that he should at all times approve himself. How 
great is the moral influence which these incidental and somewhat 
extra-professional relations with his patients give to the physician ; 
what powers for good or evil are thus entrusted to his disposal ; 
to what trials of his judgment and his rectitude is he exposed ! 

‘ There is,’ says Dr. Mackness, ‘ yet a deeper and more important 
exercise of medical influence which remains to be noticed. Visitations 
of sickness subdue the strongest and soften the hardest ; and then, if 
ever, the soul is open to religious and moral impressions. It is the 
medical man alone, perhaps, who is permitted to detect the symptoms 
of the proud heart giving way, the light and trifling spirit sobering 
into reflection, and the worldly mind looking around for something 
beyond the present scene. Is he prohibited from turning these relent- 
ings to the eternal advantage of his patient ?” 


Dr. Mackness decides in the negative. Most entirely do we 
agree with this judgment; always, of course, supposing that this 
part of the friendly office of the practitioner should be especially 
discreet. 

That the physician may be equal to the performance of these 
great duties, how important that he should himself have learnt 
to seek for a strength superior to the frailties of his own nature. 
Hear Frank, as quoted by Dr. Mackness :— 
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‘ Before taking charge of the sick, medical men ought to examine 
themselves whether they are capable of fulfilling what such an under- 
taking demands. They ought to consider the continual danger to 
which their lives may be exposed. If, after this examination, they see 
it to be ‘ gain’ whether to live or die, if they find a charm in the sub- 
lime idea that they are about to be devoted to God, to charity toward 
their neighbour, and to their own vocation, let them go and act.’ 


This is the last and crowning qualification for the practice of 
medicine; and yet it has in all times been made one great oppro- 
brium medicorum that the studies of the profession give a aaely 
to that materialism which would recognise in the exquisite ope- 
rations of organized matter an independent agency, rather than 
(what a sounder philosophy would point out) merely an inter- 
mediate means in the hands of the one first great cause, Omni- 
scient and Almighty. 

That this infidelity is by no means a necessary result of that 
insight into some of the more secret operations of nature ac- 
quired in the course of medical studies, the lives of many eminent 
physicians and surgeons in all ages will bear evidence ; and most 
of our readers may furnish similar testimony from the circle of 
their own acquaintance. Dr. Mackness gives the example of the 
sa Boerhaave, and we ourselves may quote from Sir Thomas 

rowne, who thus writes in his Religio Medici—‘ For my religion, 
‘though there be several circumstances that might persuade the 
‘ world I have none at all, as the general scandal of my pro- 
‘ fession, the natural course of my studies, the indifferency of 
‘my behaviour and discourse in matters of religion, neither 
‘ violently defending one, nor with that common ardour and con- 
* tention opposing another; yet, in despite hereof, I dare, with- 
‘ out usurpation, assume the honourable style of a Christian.’ 

We have thus very briefly noticed some of the more consider- 
able points in the ‘ moral aspects of professional life.’ We com- 
menced with the consideration of the future practitioner whilst 
yet in the state of pupilage, and have been led to consider him 
in the various relations in which he is placed, till he is entered 
fully upon the serious duties to which his life is devoted. We 
must close with the words of Dr. Moore, which are applied by 
Dr. Mackness to the last scene in the life of Boerhaave. 


*¢ At length the ruinous condition of the earthly tabernacle 
strengthens the desire for one that is heavenly and eternal; and when 
the body obeys not, then the attentive, believing spirit begins to enjoy 
true liberty in acquaintance with God’s purpose to his creature; and 
already catching a gleam of glory from beyond the grave, the regene- 
rated man passes through death, and finds it only one step to enter for 
ever through that gateway into satisfying and endless life.’ ’ 
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We had marked several other passages in the perusal of the 
work under consideration, suggesting topics for interesting dis- 
cussion; we feel some regret, in which we know not how far our 
readers may participate, that all notice of these must be omitted. 
If, however, this numerous body are interested as we should wish, 
in the illustrations of the subject which we have afforded, they will 
peruse the work for themselves, though the remainder will lack 
the benefit of our annotations. The passages we have extracted 
are scattered very promiscuously through the original, having 
there very different connecting links to those which our own 
remarks have afforded. The work is not intended, as Dr. Mack- 
ness explains in the preface, as ‘a complete treatise on medical 
ethics.” The plan upon which it has been composed allowed 
not of this. The original intention was confined to a transla- 
tion of the Akesios, the additions were a subsequent suggestion. 
The biographical notices are furnished from various sources ; 
two—viz., those of Pinel and Desgnettes—are translations from 
those Eloges which French savants glory in pronouncing over 
their deceased confréres. We think these might have been ad- 
vantageously abbreviated, as well as purged somewhat of that in- 
flated style, which convinced us, before we had read many pages, of 
the source from which they must have been derived. This applies 
more —— to the life of Desgnettes, in which we may like- 
wise remark, that a strict adherence to the original is somewhat 
inappropriate to the English reader. Thus, we read, p. 256, ‘ the 
ee which our armies were to occupy,’ meaning the legions of 

apoleon ; and again, p. 258, ‘ Who shall dare to accuse Napo- 
leon and Desgnettes of prejudice ?? which means, of course, who 
amongst our own glorious compatriots of la Grande Nation. Such 
passages are inconvenient, as no notice whatever is given of the 
source of the biography, nor that it is a translation from the 
French, till we reach a note at its conclusion. The actions, 
moreover, to which this challenge alludes, as well as others, 
which are exculpated, if not approved, in the French oration, 
are open to severe criticism. The illustrative remarks are partly 
from the pen of Dr. Mackness, but a large proportion are extracts 
from the works of various writers upon medical ethics ; this must 
be evident to our readers from the quotations we have made, 
which are not at all chosen specially to illustrate this fact. Many 
of these quotations must be already very familiar to medical 
readers ; the letters of Dr. Burder are well known; and we think 
there may be some feeling of disappointment experienced on 
opening the book, to find, instead of original remarks, a collec- 
tion of extracts, which, although fully acknowledged as they 
occur, are not announced in the title. We should be glad to see 
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from the pen of Dr. Mackness, an original and systematic work 
upon the subject of Medical Ethics; to which, however, the 
works of Gregory, Burder, Marx, Simon, Hufeland, and others, 
would furnish very valuable suggestions. 


Art. X. The Life of Jesus, critically examined. By Dr. Davin 
Friepricu Strauss. Translated from the fourth German edition. 
Three volumes, 8vo. London: Chapman, Brothers. 1846. 


We cannot say that we share in the regret and dismay which 
we have heard some good people express, because of the appear- 
ance amongst us of this translation of Dr. Strauss’s famous Leben 
Jesu. We think, indeed, that we could have done quite as well 
without it, and are of opinion that the translator might have 
employed his talents to much better purpose. But we have no 
alarms as to any serious influence it is likely to exert upon the 
religious convictions of the community; and as for any real or 
permanent detriment which may accrue from it to the cause and 
claims of Christianity, we have a mind perfectly at ease upon that 
score. A few of our learned latitudinarians may probably bor- 
row from it new forms of doubt and scepticism; the declared 
enemies of Christianity will doubtless hail it as an ample store- 
house whence they may draw weapons not heretofore very much 
in use in this country, and which may serve for awhile to give 
an appearance of new vigour to their assaults upon the religion 
of Christ; and it is not unlikely that some whose minds are not 
well fortified in the faith, or whose attachment to Christianity has 
stood too much in the mere wisdom of men, may be greatly per- 
plexed by the specious cavils and adroit chicanery of its author, 
if they be not altogether spoiled by his ‘ philosophy and vain 
deceit.’ But that any real believer in Christ will be moved from 
his stedfastness by it, or that any man, accustomed to weigh 
evidence and analyse reasonings, will be in good faith convinced 
by it, or that any actual discredit will be thrown by it upon the 
selves of Christianity as a religion resting upon a true historical 
basis, we do not anticipate. 

Christianity has been too long on the field of conflict to need 
to dread the assault of any new foe, or the power of any new 
weapons. The Genius of Worldliness, recognising in her his 
predestined destroyer, has been forward to encounter her at every 
stage of her existence; and when unable to meet her in open 
conflict, he has hung upon her rear, if haply he might retard her 
progress or mar her triumphs. As each successive change in the 
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constitution of society has evoked new tendencies in the spirit of 
the age, her adversary has been seen allying himself with these, 
and borrowing from them new modes of attack. The discoveries 
of each new science, as it has risen into maturity under the 
fostering hand of modern research, have been eagerly seized and 
arrayed against the religion of Jesus. The old philosophies of 
the Porch, of the Academy, and the airy speculations of Oriental 
mysticism, which in the earlier mets’ 4 of her existence were 
made to do their utmost against her, have in later times been 
succeeded by a whole host of systems—sensualist, idealist, trans- 
cendentalist—each of which in its turn has been urged to attempt 
her overthrow. Metaphysics and arithmetic, astronomy and 
geology, physiology an chronology, the records of history and 
the laws of nature, the remnants of antiquity and the discoveries 
of the day, have all been tortured to give witness against her 
that should destroy her. Men have sought to involve her in the 
Ruins of Empires, and to persuade the world to avoid her as the 
enemy of the rights of man. Even her own history has been 
turned against her, and the faith of her confessors, the fortitude 
of her martyrs, and the sanctity of her priests, have been laid 
hold of to point a jest, or give = to asneer at her expense. It 
has been a strange and relentless conflict through which she has 
had to pass. But she has passed through it. She has passed 
through it, not only unsubdued but invigorated. Her sword has 
not turned back empty, nor has her banner stooped in the field. 
She has outlived the philosophies that offered themselves as her 
rivals; she has itinaloed by her august earnestness the petulant jests 
of the scoffer; she has vindicated the cause of her despised adhe- 
rents; she has royally appropriated the scattered wrecks of anti- 
ag she has received the homage of modern discovery; she 
has laid the sciences under tribute, and now uses them as her 
servants; she has shown herself adapted to secure the happiness 
and promote the well-being of man in all countries and under all 
circuinstances; and after centuries of contumely and of conflict, 
she stands before the world with her fame untarnished, her re- 
sources unenfeebled, and her prospects of universal supremacy 
brighter than ever. 

ith such a heritage of glorious recollection, it ill becomes 
the follower of Christ, when called to contend anew for his re- 
ligion, to be either unwilling, or timid to meet the assailant. If 
the votaries of pagan philosophy could proudly introduce her as 
exhorting them not to be vexed when she was assailed by calumny, 
‘ for I know,’ says she, ‘that nothing becomes worse by being 
‘ ridiculed, but, on the contrary, if it be really good, like gold 
‘ purified from dross, it only shines the brighter, and becomes 
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‘ more illustrious **—how much more ought the disciples of that 
divine religion which is truth itself, and from which there is no 
dross to be thrust off, to regard her as exhorting them to retain 
an unshaken confidence and an easy mind, whatever may be the 
assaults to which she may be exposed. 

In the work before us, Dr. Strauss endeavours to overthrow 
what Christians have been accustomed to regard as the essential 
foundation of their religion—the historical credibility of the 
narratives of our Lord’s life and miracles contained in the four 
gospels. For this purpose he subjects these narratives to a most 
rigid criticism, the aim of which is to show that they are either so 
inconsistent with each other and with cotemporary history, or so 
incompatible with the ordinary laws of human experience, as to 
be unworthy of credit. He contends that they cannot be received 
as historical, either on the hypothesis of the evangelical Christian, 
who takes them as they stand, or upon that of the Rationalist, 
who seeks under the supernatural and the improbable a true 
historical basis in some ordinary fact which has been exaggerated 
or misrepresented by the narrator. He thus attempts to resolve 
the seiko of the gospel narration (with the exception of an ex- 
ceedingly slight residuum of historical truth, which he leaves as a 
basis for the rest to lean on) into pure invention. He differs, 
however, from some who have in this country advocated much 
the same view, in avowing a desire to retain Christianity even 
whilst thus depriving it of its historical foundation. Strange as 
it may appearto many of our readers, Dr. Strauss asserts for 
himself the title of Christian : nay, thinks that he has placed 
Christianity upon a much firmer basis than that on which it has 
hitherto been supposed to rest. The expedient by which he 
endeavours to accomplish this, is the clothing of the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel in the garb of that system of philosophy 
of which he is a votary—that of Hegel—and, by a process of 
interpretation peculiar to his school, the forcing of the New 
Testament writers to utter the dogmata of the philosopher of 
Berlin. He pretends that in this way we may retain all that is 
true in the great ideas of Christianity, though we reject as ficti- 
tious all the narratives in which the early church delighted, as 
he asserts, to symbolize these ideas. His work also contrasts 
, favourably with those of most other sceptics, in the greater degree 
of familiarity with the subject under discussion which it displays, 
the larger amount of theological and biblical learning which the - 
author has brought to bear upon his investigations, the cool and 
calm manner in which he has conducted his inquiry, the total 
renunciation of ridicule or sarcasm as instruments of assault, 


* Lucian, Piscator ; Opp. p. 205, C. ed. Bourdelot. Lut. Par. 1615. 
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(except where he directs them against the rationalists, whom he 
assails with unsparing severity,) and the general tone of judicial 
seriousness which he endeavours to preserve throughout his 
lengthened examination—but we cannot add, that in reality he is 
more candid or fair than the majority of his predecessors. 

A prodigious sensation was produced in Germany on the first 
appearance of his work about ten years ago. For this it is per- 
haps difficult at first sight to account. It was not the originality 
of his hypothesis that occasioned this sensation, for to originality 
he lays no claim. It was not the profundity of his learning ; for 
in this respect his countrymen were not long in discovering that 
his just pretensions were greatly below par, when compared with 
the average standard of learning in Germany. And as little was 
it the ratiocinative power displayed by him in the use of his ma- 
terials; for though he throughout displays the adroitness of a 
skilful pleader veiled under the apparent gravity of a judge, there 
is little beyond this to draw admiration to his abilities as a rea- 
soner. e believe the true solution of the problem is that s 
gested by M. Quinet, in his review of Dr. Strauss’s book. “if 
‘ this work,’ says that eloquent though somewhat capricious writer, 
‘had appeared to be the thought of one man, so many minds 
‘ would not at once have been pee at it. But, when it was 
‘ seen, as a sort of mathematical result of almost all the labours 
‘ which during half-a-century have been accomplished beyond the 
‘ Rhine, and that each idk Soemsgea a stone to this sad sepulchre, 
‘—learned Germany started, and fled before her work.’* This, 
we suspect, is pretty near the truth. ‘Learned Germany’ has 
been indulging itself in writing infidelity for the last half-century 
without altogether suspecting it, just as worthy M. Jourdain had 
all his life been talking poetry without being aware of it. Dr. 
Strauss has done them the benefit of showing them to themselves ; 
and they have been confounded, appalled, and angry, as well they 
_— at the hideous picture which his faithful canvas has pre- 
sented, 

Had our space permitted we should have been glad to lay be- 
fore our readers a brief sketch of the controversy which has been 
going on in Germany for the last nine or ten years, between dif- 
ferent parties, arising out of the doctrines which Dr. Strauss has 
here propounded ; but our anxiety to secure as much space as 
possible for some remarks on his book itself, induces us to omit 
this. We may just observe in passing, that though both Tholuck 
and Neander Lies gana in the field as antagonists of Strauss, 


the palm seems to lie between two younger men, Ebrard and 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xvi. Translated in Dr. Beard’s “ Voices of the 
Church, in reply to Dr. Strauss,” pp. 51—76. 
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Wieseler; the former of whom is Extraordinary Professor of 
Theology at Ziirich, and the latter holds the same rank at 
Géttingen.* 
Dr. oni does not appear to anticipate any great favour at 
the hands of the British public. In the Latin preface which he 
has sent to be placed before this translation of his book, he speaks 
distrustfully of its fate among a people who have shown them- 
selves slow to appreciate the merits of their ‘own Hennell,’ but 
comforts himself with the hope that even in this ungenial region it 
may do some execution, and be abundantly censured. We choose 
thus to interpret his meaning, rather than transfer to our pages 
the passage of Scripture + which he has blasphemously quoted in 
order to describe the effect which he anticipates his work will pro- 
duce. In the former part of this hope we suspect, as we have al- 
ready hinted, that he will be a in the latter part he 
is more likely to be gratified. We trust that some compe- 
tent scholar will subject his work to a thorough and annihi- 
lating scrutiny. There are cases—and that of his friend Mr. 
Hennell is to a certain extent one of them—in which it is more 
becoming the dignity of Christianity for her votaries to pass over 
in neglect the attacks of her assailants. As Howe has admirably 
expressed it, ‘It is becoming and seemly that the grand, ancient, 
‘and received Truth which tends to, and is the reason of the 
‘ godly life, do sometimes keep state, and no more descend to 
‘ perpetual repeated janglings with every scurrilous and imperti- 
‘nent trifler, than a great and redoubted prince would think it 
* fit to dispute the rights of his crown with a drunken, distracted 
‘ fool, or amadman.’t There are other cases, however, in which 
it not only comports with the honour of Christianity to enter into 
controversy with her — but in which there is scope for 
her reaping from the discomfiture of these, increased resources 
for her own future advantage. Such a case, we take it, is that 
furnished by the work before us, and we trust the opportunity 
will be seized by some competent champion to do battle in her 
cause. 
For ourselves, we make no pretensions to such an enterprise at 
present. The limits within which we are of necessity confined, 
restrict us toa humbler task. We have barely room to lay before 
our readers a view of Dr. Strauss’s theory, and to offer to their 
consideration some general observations upon it. We shall best 
gain these ends by examining, as freely as space permits, the In- 
* The title of Ebrard’s work is ‘ Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evangelischen 
Geschichte.’ pp. xvi., 1012, 8vo, Frankfort: 1842. That of Wieseler is ‘Die 
Chronologische Synopsis der vier Evangelien.’ pp. 490. 8vo. Hamburg: 1843. 


t Luke, ii. 34, 35. 
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troduction which he has placed in the front of his work, and in 
which he has given a view of his system, and attempted to meet 
some of those objections which we propose to urge against it. 

In the commencement of his work Dr. Strauss starts with the 
assertion, that ‘ wherever a religion resting upon written records, 
‘ prolongs and extends the sphere of its dominion, accompanyi 
‘ its votaries through the varied and progressive stages of menta 
‘ cultivation, a discrepancy between the representations of those 
* ancient records, referred to as sacred, and the notions of more 
‘ advanced periods of mental development, will inevitably sooner 
‘ or later arise,’ p. 1. He then goes on to remark, that though 
at first this discrepancy will be felt only in reference to ‘ the un- 
‘ essential—the external form,’ it will by degrees come to be ap- 
parent also as respects the substance of these records, so that men 
shall be constrained to say, ‘the divine could not so have hap- 
‘ pened,’ or, ‘that which has so happened cannot have been 
‘ divine.’ Now that such a discrepancy between early forms of 
thought and those of a more advanced age, is likely to occur, 
when both are purely human, may be at once admitted: but in the 
absolute form in which the position is laid down by Strauss, it is 
by no means soevident. If we suppose the Deity himself to have 
ordered, and embodied in records of an historical kind, a series 
of events which He meant to be adapted for all ages, it surely 
does not appear ‘ inevitable’ that these records wes outlive cre- 
dibility, or that men should ever be found in’sound reason to say, 
that it is impossible God should have done such things. On 
the contrary, it seems much more rational to conclude, on such 
a supposition, that it could only be ignorance or prejudice which 
should lead any to feel a discrepancy between facts so designed 
and adapted, and their modes of juliet of the divine. It is of 
course admitted that no man is at liberty without proof to assert 
of any given documents, that the facts they record are of this class. 
But as little is any one entitled to assume that no such docu- 
ments can exist ; and especially where, as in the case before us, 
the object of the writer is to invalidate the pretensions of certain 
documents claiming to contain statements divinely — for 
all ages, he has no right to set out with the assumption that such 
adaptation is impossible. That is a thing to be proved. To as- 
sume it is to beg the main question at issue. 

The author next proceeds to illustrate his position in its 
application to the legendary records of the Greeks, as those have 
been preserved in the writings of Homer and Hesiod. On this 
part of his Introductory Treatise we should not have felt it ne- 
cessary to dwell, were it not for the opportunity it affords us, on 
what may be considered neutral ground, of introducing our 
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readers to Dr. Strauss’s mode of dealing with evidence, and en- 
abling them to form some estimate in the outset, of the sound- 
ness and exactitude of his scholarship. After affirming that the 
philosophers, and even some of the poets of Greece, ‘ recognised 
* the impossibility of ascribing to Deity manifestations so grossly 
* human, so immediate, and so barbarous as those exhibited and 
* represented as divine in the wild conflicts of Hesiod’s theo- 
* gony, and in the domestic occupations and trivial pursuits of 
* the Homeric deities,’ he goes on to show in three instances how 
the ‘ thinkers’ of Greece were led by the facts specified, to ‘ give 
* up the natural form (of the Hesiodic and Homeric — 
* tions,) ceasing to regard them as chiefly historical.’ He men- 
tions, first, ‘the quarrel of Plato, and prior to him, of Pindar, 
with Homer,’ and in support of this, refers to Pindar’s seventh 
Nemean Ode, |. 31, and to Plato’s Republic, B. IL, p. 377. 
Steph. Now, on turning to the passages thus adduced, it will 
be found that Pindar says nothing whatever in the way of com- 
rage against Homer’s deities; but simply asserts that Homer 
as given Ulysses rather more than his due: ‘ For,’ says the one 
poet of the other, ‘in his fictions there is, through his winged 
‘ art, something imposing, and his skill, seducing by fables, de- 
‘ceives.’ Plato, it is true, condemns the entire sehen of both 
Homer and Hesiod; so far Dr. Strauss is justified in referring 
his readers to him. But it ought to be borne in mind, that the 
charge brought by Plato against these poets is, not that they 
have represented the religion of their nation under incongruous 
forms, but simply that they have constructed a multitude of fables 
of so immoral and impure a cast, that their works are not fit to 
be put into the hands of children. Dr. Strauss tacitly assumes 
that all Homer's stories, and all Hesiod’s theogony, formed at one 
time the religious belief of the Greeks. We question that very 
much. Where is the proofof it? Not in the mere fact that Homer 
and Hesiod composed such poems, and sung them with accept- 
ance to their countrymen ; for it surely is not a self-evident truth 
that every poet believes all his own imaginations, or that his 
admirers must needs accept as actual facts all that he describes 
assuch. If this were the case, no man could read with heart 
zest Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ Shake- 
are’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Fouqué’s ‘ Undine,’ and 
ieland’s ‘ Oberon,’ without having a congeries of theological 
opinions, which no chemistry, human or divine, would be able to 
crystallize into any regular form. Herodotus, it is true, tells us 
that Hesiod and Homer ‘made the theogony of the Greeks ;* 
but if by this we are to understand that the mythological narra- 
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tions of these poets are of their own invention, then they cease to 
be myths, and become pure fictions of poetry, which embodied 
no popular belief, and demanded only the temporary and tran- 
sient credence of the reader whilst perusing the work in which 
they are contained. Herodotus, therefore, makes a statement 
which rather confirms the opinion above intimated, and which, 
though in the face of some very great scholars, we feel strongly 
inclined to adopt. At any rate, we are entitled, for any evidence 
yet adduced, to demand on what grounds Dr. Strauss’s asser- 
tion is made. But if Homer and the early Greeks did not re- 
these stories as ‘strictly historical,’ what comes of Dr, 

trauss’s illustration ? or to what does Plato’s ‘ quarrel with Homer’ 
amount, but simply to a demurrer on the part of a strict specula- 
tive ethicist, to the use in juvenile education of the romantic 
creations of an over-imaginative poet? Plato’s quarrel with 
Homer is ‘a very pretty quarrel as it stands,’ and we should be 
loath to see it guile by Dr. Strauss’s interference.—Our author’s 
next assertion is, that it was the same cause (viz., the grossly 
human representations of the deities given by Homer) ‘ which in- 
‘ duced Anaxagoras, to whom the invention of the allegorical mode 
‘ of interpretation is ascribed, to apply the Homeric delineations 
‘ to virtue and justice.’ The meaning of this passage is not re- 
markably clear; but, interpreting it by the author’s design in the 
context, we infer that he intends to jo that Anaxagoras alle- 
gorized Homer's stories into ethical discourses upon virtue and 
justice. Now, whether Anaxagoras did so or not, we shall not 
here pause to inquire. What we wish our readers to observe is, 
what Dr. Strauss adduces as his sole authority for this assertion. 
It consists of the following passage from Diogenes Laertius : ‘ And 
‘he (Anaxagoras) first, as Phavorinus tells us in his Miscellanies 
‘ of History, appears to have showed that the poetry of Homer is 
‘ about virtue and righteousness.’* Whether all that is in the 
comment be found in the text, we leave it with our readers to 
judge. Dr. Strauss’s last assertion—viz., that for the same rea- 
son, ‘ the Stoics understood the theogony of Hesiod as relating 
to the action of the elements,’ we eh to be partly borne out 
by the authorities he has cited, as far as the matter of fact is con- 
cerned ; but as to the cause of this fact assigned by Dr. Strauss, 
we suspect we are indebted for it to the author’s own ingenuity. 
Cicero, the most important of his authorities on this point, assigns 
a somewhat different reason: Chrysippus, he tells us, ‘in ‘his 
‘ second book, attempts to accommodate the fables of Orpheus, 
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¢ Muszeus, Hesiod, and Homer to what he has himself laid down 
‘in his first book concerning the immortal gods, in order that 
* even the most ancient poets, who never dreamt of such a thing, 
‘ may seem to have been stoics.* We recommend this passage 
to Dr. Strauss and his admirers: it not only supplies the real cause 
of the treatment bestowed by the stoics on the old poets, but it 
very accurately describes, mutatis mutandis, the motives which 
have induced many of his countrymen to use similar liberties with 
the sacred Scriptures. They would fain make out that the author 
of our religion and his immediate followers were Kantians or 
Hegelians without having been aware of it. 

r. Strauss proceeds to adduce the allegorical expositions of 
the Alexandrian Jews as further illustrations of his fundamental 
position ; but concludes with admitting that here he cannot make 
out his point except to a limited extent, as the Jewish interpreters 
for the most part held tenaciously to the literal veracity of the 
Old Testament narratives even whilst they put on them a se- 
condary meaning. The allegorical interpretations among the 
Christians are next considered, and Origen is selected for special 
notice. We have been surprised here to find the author so much 
understating his case. Whence this unwonted modesty? Is it 
because he had no Gfrérer at hand to do for him, with respect to 
the early Christian interpreters, what that learned writer has 
done in respect of Philo and the Alexandrian Jews? Be the 
cause what it may, the author has here made out a far feebler 
case than the evidence, which a little labour might have put 
within his reach, would have justified. In regard to Origen 
especially, he might have shown, by unimpeachable citations from 
his writings, far more undoubtedly than he has done, how far 
that ingenious but impetuous and inconsistent thinker sometimes 
verged towards the modern mythic theory of the sacred narratives. 
As it is, his chief citation is one which he has misunderstood and 
mterpolated. , ‘In a remarkable passage,’ he says, ‘of his work 
* against Celsus, Origen classes together, and in no ambiguous 
* language, the partially fabulous stories of heathen mythol 
‘ with the gospel narratives.’ The passage referred to is that in 
which, before replying to an objection which Celsus, in the per- 
son of a Jew, has offered to the narrative in the gospels of the 
Spirit’s descent upon Jesus after his baptism, Origen makes some 
general observations upon the necessity of sifting critically all 
ancient histories, and requiring credence only to such as can 


_ * Vult Orphei, Muszi, Hesiodi, Homerique fabellas accommodare ad ea que 
ipse primo libro de Diis immortalibus dixerit ; ut etiam veterrimi poete, qui hec 
ne suspicati quidem sint, Stoici fuisse videantur. De Nat. Deor. i. 15. 
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stand the test; which he illustrates by a reference to sundry 
stories of the Greek mythology. Fragments of this passage are 
given by Dr. Strauss, in what, we must say, is one of the most 
extraordinary pieces of translation we ever remember to have 
ase and then, in order to support his assertion that Origen 

as classed together, in no ambiguous language, these fables with 
the gospel narratives, he adds, ‘In conclusion, Origen says, ‘I 
‘ was desirous of making these preliminary observations in rela- 
‘ tion to the entire history of Jesus given in the gospels, not with 
‘a view of exacting from the enlightened a blind and baseless 
‘ belief, but with design to show how indispensable to the study 
‘ of this history are not only judgment and diligent examination, 
‘but, so to speak, the very penetrating into the mind of the 
‘ author, in order to discover the particular aim with which each 
‘narrative may have been written.’ Now, what is here as- 
cribed to Origen, differs considerably from Origen’s own words. 
What he says is as follows: ‘ And this we have premised, for the 
‘ sake of the entire history of Jesus contained in the gospels, be- 
‘ cause we do not call persons of a more acute mind to a simple 
‘and unreasoning belief, but are desirous of setting forth that 
‘ there is need, on the part of the reader, of candour and much 
‘ investigation, and, if I may so speak, of entrance into the counsel 
‘ of the writers, so as to discover with what understanding each 
‘ thing has been written.* When the passage is thus placed 
before our readers in its primitive integrity, they will judge how 
far Origen’s own words bear out the interpretation Dr. Strauss 
has put upon them. The perusal of it, especially if they will 
read over from the original the preceding context, will convince 
them, we think, that the only parts of the passage, as translated 
by Dr. Strauss, which even appear to class the gospel narratives 
with the Grecian fables, as productions of the same kind, are 
deliberately interpolated by that writer; and that the sole amount 
of Origen’s statement is simply this: As there are unquestion- 
ably many fables which, in former ages, have passed for history, 


but which no man now believes, so I prefix to all I have to say _ 


concerning the history of Jesus in the gospels this general decla- 
ration, that I ask no man to receive anything therein written 
without candid and close investigation. i this, we ask, classing 
together, and that in no ambiguous language, these fables with 


* Kai rovro dv Any THY iv Toig EvayyeXiowg TEpi TOU 
*Inoov cipnkapev dux Kai Gdoyor Tobe 
ixcadovpevot, Bovdrépevor bre ehyvwpoovyne xpeia Toic évrevto- 
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ty” Suavoig Exacroy yéyoarrat.—Cont. Cels. Lib. p. 32, 
ed. Spencer, Cant. 1758. 
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that history? Certainly had Origen done so, he would have com- 
menced his defence of the perfect credibility of the whole gospel 
history with a strangely suicidal admission. 

We do not wish to attach undue importance to these smaller 
matters; but, at the same time, we think it may not be without 
its use to call attention at the outset to the evidence furnished by 
the instances we have adduced of the somewhat loose texture of 
Dr. Strauss’s scholarship, and the free style in which he is apt to 
decorate his witnesses before sending them into court. It must 
be allowed to be somewhat ominous that a writer should be 
caught thus tripping on the very threshold of an investigation, 
in the conducting of which everything valuable depends upon 
the accuracy and fairness with which evidence is adduced. 

From Origen and the early Christians, Dr. Strauss makes a 
sudden transition to more modern times. and narrates the anti- 
biblical exploits of the Deists and Naturalists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and of the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist. 
He then passes to the more recent Rationalism of Germany, as 
exhibited in the natural explanations of the biblical narratives 
attempted by Eichhorn, Paulus, and a host of others; reviews 
shortly the moral interpretations of Kant; and having thus reached 
his own field of mythic interpretation, he proceeds at some 
length to illustrate the rise and progress of this system. He is 
here upon ground with which he is perfectly familiar, and con- 
sequently the sketch he gives of the course of opinion and the- 
orizing pursued by his learned predecessors is both interesting 
and instructive. e must, however, refer our readers for this to 
the work itself, and content ourselves with attempting to place 
clearly and succinctly before them the true nature of that theory 
of myths which Dr. Strauss has so boldly and consistently applied 
to the interpretation of the gospel narratives. This we shall best 
attain by, in the first instance, casting a glance upon those 
theories which he rejects. 

During the greater part of the bygone history of Christianity, 
its professors have been accustomed to regard the biblical narra- 
tives as historically true, not merely in substance and basis, but 
also in detail. With them, therefore, interpretation was nothin 
more than an effort, upon such principles as they deemed sound, 
to bring out the simple literal meaning of these narratives, for 
the instruction and edification of the church. What is superna- 
tural in these narratives was received with the same sincerity of 
belief as what is merely natural; and in cases where what is 
narrated is of such a kind that it not only goes beyond the com- 
mon experience of mankind, but even transcends our powers of 
comprehension, the faith of the reader was content to receive 
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what his intellect could not explain, and to rest in apprehending 
what the nature of the case seemed to forbid all hope of compre~ 
hending. This is what, in the modern German nomenclature, is 
called the Supernaturalist theory; and is the one still happily 
prevailing in this country. When this theory is renounced, and_ 
the point from which its adherents view the sacred narratives de- 
serted, the first step seems to be to attempt a natural explanation 
of all the miraculous and supernatural facts recorded in Scripture. 
Those who adopt this course set out from the admission of the 
antiquity and genuineness (upon the whole) of the books con- 
tained in the Bible, and their guiding principle is, that in the 
composition of these books, the authors, whether from an over- 
ardent imagination, or from superstition, or from a desire to please 
the prevailing tastes of the people amongst whom, and for whom, 
they wrote, or from some similar cause, were tempted to throw 
around events of a purely natural kind the halo of supernatural 
mystery, ascribing to God, and angels, and devils, what writers of 
sounder minds or more enlightened philosophy would at once 
— to be attributable to the ordinary powers of nature. 
his is the Naturalist or Rationalist theory of interpretation, 
properly so called ; the aim of which is to strip from the Biblical 
narratives all the mystical drapery with which they have been 
invested, and present the actual facts in their original naked sim- 
plicity. Of this school, it is characteristic to give such explana- 
tions as the following, which we extract from the work before 
us :—‘ The flame and smoke which ascended from Mount Sinai, 
‘ at the giving of the law, was merely a fire which Moses kindled, 
‘ in order to make a deeper impression upon the imagination of 
‘the people, together with an accidental thunder-storm which 
‘ arose at that particular moment. The shining of his counte- 
* nance was the natural effect of his being overheated ; but it was 
‘ supposed to be a divine manifestation, not only by the people, 
‘but by Moses himself, he being ignorant of the true cause,’ 
—p. 18. [What a simpleton these enlightened interpreters must 
take the great legislator of the Jews—the svy, 5 ruxav avng of 
Longinus—to have been, not to know that the cause of an un- 
usual glow in his face was his having overheated himself!] So 
also in the New Testament: ‘ A happy accident is called a pro- 
‘ tecting angel; a joyous thought, the salutation of an angel; 
‘and a peaceful state of mind, a comforting angel.'—Ibid. The 
angel seen by Zacharias in the temple was os | the ‘ glimmer of 
‘the lamp falling upon the ascending cloud of incense, and 
‘ shaping itself into various forms ;’ his: dumbness was the result 
of an attack of apoplexy, into which his fears threw him, but 
which was of so peculiar a kind, that he was able to return home 
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healthy and vigorous; and his recovery of speech was the result 
of sudden joy, with which he was seized on the occasion of the 
circumcision of his child, the more important event of the birth 


. being one which he seems to have encountered with more of 


composure and moderation, (p. 108, ff.) Let these specimens 
suffice; though we could add scores equally puerile and ridiculous, 
and many much more so—the grave contributions of such men 
as Eichhorn and Paulus, to the ‘rational interpretation’ of Scrip- 
ture. No wonder that Naturalism dug its own grave, and be- 
came ‘self-annihilated ;’ the wonder is, that even in Germany 
such a system could live and thrive at all. 

Disgusted with the inanities of the naturalist theory, the phi- 
losopher of K6nigsberg proposed as a substitute for it the ex- 
planation of the Biblical narratives, upon the principle that under 
wholly or partially fictitious stories the sacred writers intended to 
set forth truths of an ethical character, and of practical utility. For 
these truths, Kant sought in his own subjective convictions, and 
having, as he thought, found them, he proceeded to explain the 
Bible so as to bring its statements into harmony with the results 
at which he had arrived. This theory met with but few sup- 
porters, and is now entirely relinquished even by the Kantians 
themselves. But it deserves to be noticed as forming an im- 
portant step towards the system of mythic interpretation now so 
much in vogue in Germany. 

In this latter system the Biblical narratives are viewed as 
forming the body of the ancient Jewish and Christian mythology. 
The subject of ancient mythology has of late years occupied 
much of the attention of the scholars of Germany, and in the 
hands of several of them has assumed a scientific form, which has 
enabled the inquirer into the history of the heroic ages to account 
for much of the faith and worship of the people which before 
appeared incapable of explanation. The theory which has most 
commended itself is that according to which the myths of the 
pagan religions are to be viewed purely as fictions, some of which 
may have been gathered round an actual nucleus of fact, but the 
most of which are derived from pure invention. For these fic- 
tions, however, the people were not indebted to any individuals 
by whom they were first conceived and published; this supposi- 
tion is incompatible with the general faith reposed by the people 
in these stories,—a faith which would not have been yielded to any 
individual, however elevated his station or commanding his genius. 
No; certain religious ideas had become diffused through the minds 
of the people themselves; the community had become habituated to 
certain forms of thought and feeling of a religious kind; they were 
thus prepared to receive and credit any story which harmonized 
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with their religious conceptions and emotions; and, consequently, 
when any one of more vivid imagination than his neighbours 
succeeded in embodying these in some well-fitting story, it was 
accepted at once by the community, and retained, from that time 
forward, its place in the popular belief. Ottfried Miiller, whose 
work on scientific m haley is regarded as a standard exposi- 
tion of this theory of myths, illustrates it by the story of Apollo 
and Marsyas. Apollo was believed by the Greeks to be the in- 
ventor of the lyre, which they were wont to play at his festivals. 
Marsyas, a deity of Phrygia, was the inventor of the flute, and as 
the Greeks soon perceived the want of harmony between the 
sounds of the flute and those of the lyre, the idea arose that 
Apollo must hate Marsyas. But mere hatred was not enough; 
Greece must overtop the world, and the gods of Greece vanquish 
those of all other nations; therefore the belief arose that Apollo 
must vanquish Marsyas. When this belief was well confirmed, a . 
Greek wandered into Phrygia, and near the castle of Celcene 
in a cavern whence flowed a stream or torrent, called Marsyas, 
he found suspended a skin flask, placed there by the Phrygians 
in honour of Marsyas, who was their Silenus. Immediately on 
his prepared mind the conception flashes, ‘ Here is the catastrophe 
of the whole! When Apollo had vanquished Marsyas, he flayed 
him and made his skin into a bottle, which is here suspended.’ 
And so the story arose and gradually got afloat among the 
people, and became part of their mythology. 
Such is the theory of myths which Dr. Strauss adopts and 
roposes to apply to the history of our Lord, as recorded in the 
Fevangelieee. hether this theory be sound or not we cannot 
stop here to examine. Before proceeding further, however, we 
would have our readers distinctly to mark, from the illustration 
above given, and which Dr. Strauss especially commends to our 
notice, what it is which constitutes a myth. In this story we 
have a mingling of the real with the ideal. The only part of it 
which is purely ideal'(excepting the original invention of Apollo 
himself and his rival Marsyas) is the last. The hatred of Apollo 
to Marsyas, their contest, and the victory of the former, are mere 
poetical modes of describing certain facts. Those parts of the 
story admit of—nay, demand—a natural explanation. They are 
resolvable into certain phenomena of Greek taste and Greek 
nationality. ‘They mean that the flute and the lyre did not har- 
monize, that the athe liked the lyre better than the flute, and 
because the former was their instrument, and because they liked 
it better, they assigned it the absolute superiority over the latter. 


* Recently translated into English by Mr. Leitch. 
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But the story of the flaying is a pure invention; it means no- 
thing; it points to no natural or historical fact; it is a mere 
fiction suggested by a skin bottle suspended over the river Mar- 
‘syas to an imaginative Greek who believed that Apollo hated 
Marsyas, and vanquished him when they competed for the palm 
ef music. Such is Miiller’s own selected paradigm of the 
enesis of a popular myth, which Dr. Strauss has quoted at full 
Saat, in order, as he says, to render the subject of mythology 
‘familiar to all theologians.’ The point which these writers 
appear to be most anxious to press upon their readers by ad- 
ducing it, is that to a myth this mingling of the real with the 
ideal is essential, and, along with that, the fact that myths arise, 
not from intentional contrivance on the part of any individuals, 
but unconsciously, as the form in which prevailing ideas and 
emotions of a religious kind clothe themselves. 
Of such stories Dr. Strauss considers the greater part of the 
Life of Christ, as recorded in the Evangelists, to consist. He 
assumes that the minds of the Jews were familiar with the mi- 
raculous stories of the Old Testament—that they were filled 
with the expectation that when the Messiah should come he 
would excel all who had gone before him in the wonders attend- 
ant on his advent and distinguishing his life—that a Jewish 
rabbi of the name of Jesus appeared in Judea and excited much 
attention by his teaching—nay, produced an overwhelming im- 
— upon those around him, by his personal character and 
iscourses, and that during his lifetime the belief arose that he 
was the Messiah, and though this spread very slowly whilst he 
was alive, after his death it rapidly gained numerous adherents, 
especially as the belief in his resurrection, ‘ however that belief 
may have arisen,’ tended prodigiously to confirm it. From all 
this he argues that a number of wonderful stories would be told 
concerning Jesus; that people would go on adding to these, 
especially applying to him the miraculous narratives of the Old 
Testament; that the ideas which he had inculcated upon his 
followers would by them be clothed in fables of a narrative cast ; 
that one story would suggest another, and thus in the course of a 
short time a large body of myths would become clustered around 
the name and person of Jesus. In the process, moreover, of 
tradition, these would frequently get bred 3 and confused, so as 
to lose sight of the se they originally embodied, and thus de- 
generate into mere legends; while it is almost certain that in 
putting them together into one collection the authors would in- 
troduce some additions of their own, ‘ merely to give clearness, 
connexion, and climax to the representation.’ As the early 
Christians were very anxious to glorify Christ, they gave ready 
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credence to all these productions, and embraced them as actual 
histories of our Lord’s life and conduct on earth. 

We are confident that our readers will at once regard this 
theory of the origin of the gospels as so extravagant, fantastical,. 
and improbable, that it may seem hardly st while to spend 
time in soberly refuting it. When it is remembered that all this: 
string of assumptions, and suppositions, and vague conjectures, 
ending in one grand begging of the question, as we shall endea- 
vour by and by to prove, has been conjured up for the sake of 
getting rid of the historical veracity of narratives which were ac- 
cepted as true by thousands living on the spot where the events 
therein narrated are said to have occurred; for the truth of 
which multitudes endured martyrdom and all forms of human 
suffering, and which in the most enlightened ages of the world 
have received the firm belief of all classes of men— philosophers, 
merchants, lawyers, historians, scholars—men accustomed to 
weigh evidence and believe nothing except on good grounds, not 
less than myriads in humbler walks of life; it does seem as if no 
parade of learning and no art of sophistry could entitle an author 
who comes forward with such a thesis to anything else than a 
summary dismissal. At the same time, it is not in this way that 
it behoves the friends of Christianity to encounter its adversaries ; 
and therefore preposterous as Dr. Strauss’s theory, at first sight, 
may appear, we are satisfied that a calm and patient examination 
of it is the course which it is most for the advantage, as well as 
most in the spirit, of our ye to pursue. 

Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis includes two propositions. The one is, 
that the gospels are not entitled to be received as containing nar- 
ratives of real events; the other is, that these narratives are partl 
mythical, partly legendary, and partly intentionally fictitious. if 
may conduce to perspicuity that we examine these two propositions. 
separately, though it is, perhaps, hardly possible to keep the discus- 
sion of the one from occasionally trenching upon that of the other. 
We shall begin with the latter; and we do so for this reason, that 
if we can succeed in showing that these narratives are not, and can- 
not be, myths and legends, we shall have gone far towards es- 
tablishing their historical credibility; the more especially as Dr.. 
Strauss See shown that the only alternative lies between these 
two. 

It is affirmed, then, by Dr. Strauss, that between the form- 
ing of the first Christian church and the publication of the gos- 
pels which bear the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,, 
a series of stories concerning the wonderful birth, conduct, doc- 
trines, death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, had been 
formed unconsciously in the imaginations of his followers—that in. 
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the course of transmission, these had been in several instances 
transmuted into mere legends, and that the cycle of fable thus 
constructed we have, in a collected form, with certain spontaneous 
additions in these so-called gospels, which are the productions of 
some anonymous writers, in to give them greater reputation, 
issued them under the names of disciples of Jesus. We proceed 
to offer, what appear to us fatal objections to this position; but, in 
the outset, we request our readers to observe how conveniently 
for himself Dr. Strauss has constructed histheory. He reminds us of 
the preacher who always took several verses to speak from, assigni 

as areason, that when he felt himself straitened in one, he | 
flee to the next. In like manner, Dr, Strauss has so planned his 
hypothesis, that when he finds himself unable to make good his po- 
sition under one phase of it, he has only toshift his ground, and hope 
for better fortune under another. When he cannot make out an 
one of the gospel narratives to be a myth, he can betake himse 
to the supposition that it is a legend; and when neither myth 
nor legend will serve his purpose, he has still in reserve the sup- 
position that it may be an addition of the compiler. If our 
readers should insist upon knowing on what principle the author 
determines under which of those three heads any narrative is to 
be classed, the only answer we can give them is, that so far as we 
have been able to 5 ay Dr. Strauss’s principle is analogous to 
that of the ancient schoolmaster, who, to abbreviate the processes 
of geography, was wont to say to his pupils: ‘ Boys, the world 
‘may be conveniently divided into three parts, Great Britain, 
‘ Europe, and the rest; now, when you want to know where an 
‘ place is, look first for it in Great Britain; if you cannot find it 
‘ there, look next for it in Europe; and if you cannot find it in 
‘ Europe, you may be sure it is in the rest of the world.’ So 
says Dr. Strauss: ‘Try the myth first ; if that will not do, try the 
‘legend; if that fails, there is the limitless field of spontangous 
will be sure to find room for it there. 
* in short, rather than believe it.’ In the remarks which we are 
about to offer, we shall not trouble ourselves by attending curiously 
to this ingenious device of the author, as the objections we 
have to offer will, for the most part, apply alike to all the phases 
of his hypothesis, or be directed more especially against that 
_— is most novel—his assertion that the gospel narratives are 
myths. 

1. The first observations which we offer upca the hypothesis of 
Dr. Strauss is, that the formation of such a cycle of myths and 
legends as he supposes the evangelic history to be, would have 
been impossible in the space of time which must necessarily be 
assigned for it. To feel the full force of this objection, it is neces- 
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sary to keep in mind that the assertion with which we have to deal is, 
not that the gospels contain a set of fables invented by a few indi- 
viduals, but that they comprise a series of myths embodying widely 
spread ideas, and originated by the plastic hand of popular fancy 
and the moulding influence of long-transmitted tradition. A his- 
tory purely fabulous might have been invented in a very short 
time ; a series of anecdotes might have been easily got up by any 
one so disposed, within a few weeks after our Lord’s death. But 
that the gospels had any such origin as this, Dr. Strauss treats 


as ridiculous. He regards them as a collection of stories which . 


arose slowly, unconsciously, and by a sort of common consent, in 
the minds of the Christians all over the countries into which they 
were dispersed, during the first years of the church. Now this 
we affirm to have been impossible in the time within which such 
a process must of necessity be confined. 

All experience shows that the formation of a mythological sys- 
tem is one of the tardiest processes in which the minds of a people 
engage. The real myths which we find in Homer and Hesiod had 
their origin in the long centuries which had elapsed between the 
first separation of the Pelasgian race from the common stock and 
the period which terminates the mythic age of Greece. The myths 
of India are the slow growth of many centuries; so were those of 
Egypt; so were those of Scandinavia; and so have all popular 
mythologies been. If is not conceivable how it could have been 
otherwise. That which creates itself unconsciously in the mind of 
a people, comes into form by a necessarily tardy process. An 
idea must be long brooded over by the mind of a community ere 
it takes form and substance in the shape of astory. Like the egg 
of the ostrich, it must undergo a lengthened burial, and be sub- 
jected toa high temperature ere the imprisoned life will burst 
forth, and offer to take wing. And when the question is not of one 
story, but of a whole cycle of stories, it is manifestly incompatible 
with any just reason to suppose that this could be the growth of 
a few decennia, or of less than several ages. The popular mind is 
not a hot-bed in which growth can be forced. Mythology, like 
its own phoenix, has a birth only once ia the lapse of centuries, 

The same thing is true of the effect of tradition in altering or 
confusing the belief of older times. It is astonishing how slowly 
a people admit any alteration into their hereditary belief. How- 
ever apt tradition may be to corrupt doctrines, it is an extraordi- 
narily faithful transmitter of narrated facts which have been in- 
vested with the solemnities of religion. Hindooism is at this 
moment substantially what it was centuries before Christ. ‘The 
myths of Homer are not greatly different from those of Ovid, 
thongh nearly a thousand years, and these crowded with events 
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calculated to stir and quicken the popular mind, must have ela 
between the writing of the ‘ Iliad’ and the writing of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses.’ 

All this goes to prove that a series of fabulous narratives, of a 
mythical and legendary character so extensive and varied, could 
not possibly have gathered around the person of Jesus in so short 
a space of time as must, of necessity, be assigned for this pu x 
The time so claimed by Dr. Strauss for the formation of the 
mythic part of these narratives is thirty years, or thereabouts, the 
period which elapsed between the death of Jesus and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; the legendary part, he thinks, had time enough 
to form during the period which elapsed between the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the composition of the gospels. This latter 
event he places in the middle of the prmcee century. We shall 
consider this point first. 

The four gospels have come down to us with inscriptions 
which announce that two of them are the productions of Apostles 
of Jesus Christ, and that the other two are from the pens of dis- 
tinguished disciples of Christ and intimate associates of his 
apostles. To these inscriptions we can attach no further im- 

ortance than arises from the fact, that they never appear to have 
en wanting from the compositions to which they are now 
affixed. We have the same evidence for their genuineness that 
we have for the ee of any other part of the books. If 
they were not placed there by the authors themselves, no one 
can tell who placed them there. There is not the shadow of 
evidence that they are the production of a later hand, or that 
any one ever saw a MS. of the gospels in which they were not 
found. This being the case, we have a perfect right to assume 
that these inscriptions were placed there, each on its own 
gospel, by the respective authors of these; and reasoning from 
this assumption, we are justified in holding that these inscriptions 
afford strong presumptive evidence in favour of the alleged 
porerrenag § of these books. For (seeing it must have been im- 
possible for any man in the middle of the second century to 
persuade the whole body of Christians throughout the world 
that they had been.in possession of gospels written by apostles 
and apostolic men, when it was well known they had not) let it 
be considered whether it be conceivable that four men should 
have been found to venture on so hopeless an attempt, or to 
perpetrate a sy. 5 so manifest and so easy of detection. If 
this assumption denied to us, there still remains the ground 
conceded by Dr. Strauss himself, that in these inscriptions we 
have the ‘ opinion of Christian antiquity respecting the origin’ 
of the gospels. The value of this opinion, the author, we think, 
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greatly underrates. It is true as he states that much depends 
on the date of the opinion and on its being supported by 
internal evidence; but when he demands also satisfaction as 
‘to the authority on which it rests’ he appears to have 
forgotten that in the opinion itself dwells an authority than which 
none can be weightier. The case stands thus: From the middle 
of the second century of the Christian era there has been a con- 
currence of opinion upon this point among all Christians—pre- 
tended as well as real, heretic no less than orthodox, all have 
regarded these inscriptions as authentic. Now, for this, there 
must have been some adequate cause; and the only just cause 
which can be assigned is, either that the truth of the fact was so 
well known as to render it everywhere credible, or that the 
Christian world submitted unanimously to be deceived. The 
latter alternative no one surely will seriously adopt. It is in- 
compatible with all the laws of our mental economy; for though 
it is quite possible, that a few churches or individuals might 
have been deceived in the second century as well as in any other, 
it is incredible that “ Christian antiquity ”—the whole body of 
Christians all over the world—could have been deceived in such 
a case as that supposed. In the consent of the early church in 
this opinion, then, we have the strongest external evidence that 
can be demanded for the genuineness of these inscriptions; an 
evidence so strong that it would require to be manifestly con- 
tradicted by the internal evidence afforded by the gospels them- 
selves to justify us in setting it aside. 

But it is not in the inscriptions of the gospels alone that we 
have the testimony of Christian antiquity as to their genuineness; 
we possess besides, many direct depositions to this effect, leading 
to the conviction that such was the universally received opinion 
of the church in the second century. ‘To the part of this body 
of evidence which is furnished by witnesses living before the 
end of the second century, Dr. Strauss adverts, but in a manner 
sadly uncandid and unfair. The result of his ey is thus 
summed up: ‘These most ancient testimonies tell us—firstly, 
‘ that an apostle, or some person who had been acquainted with 
‘an apontle, wrote a gospel history; but not whether it was 
‘ identical with that which afterwards came to be circulated under 
‘his name; secondly, that writings similar to our gospels were in 
‘existence, but not that they were inscribed with certainty to any 
‘ one individual apostle or companion of an apostle.’ (Vol. 1. p. 62.) 
Now, nothing is more easy shen for a smart and unscrupulous 
advocate to contrive by ridicule and an adroit use of the figure 
Meiosis to make the most cogent evidence appear frivolous or 
inapplicable. Such successes, however, are only for the moment, 
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and when the trick by which they have been gained comes to be 

, they usually effect more damage to the cause on behalf 
of which they have been gained than to that against which they 
were aimed. A few remarks will, we think, serve to show that 
Dr. Strauss has, in the above sentence, been playing this some- 
what hazardous game. 

We shall first endeavour with conciseness to estimate the worth 
of those cavils by which Dr. Strauss has attempted to substan- 
tiate his depreciatory estimate of the external evidence in favour 
of the antiquity of the gospels. We shall afterwards inquire 
with what justice he has chosen to confine himself to witnesses 
of the second century. 

The earliest witness for any of the gospels is the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles. From the prologue to this book compared 
with that to the gospel by Luke, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the same person is the author of both these composi- 
tions; and this is confirmed by a comparison of the language and 
style of both. Now the steady testimony of Christian antiquity 
assigns the authorship of the Acts of the Apostles to St. Luke ; 
and with this, the internal evidence agrees; especially the cir- 
cumstance that Luke was with Paul at the very times at which 
the author of the Acts was with him. From this it follows with 
great conclusiveness that Luke, the companion of Paul, was the 
author of the third Gospel; and as this was written before the 
Acts, and as the Acts must have been written before the 
termination of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome—i. e., before the 
ear 63 or 64, the antiquity of this gospel seems to rest upon an 
urefragable basis of evidence. Not so, however, thinks Dr. 
Strauss. Affecting an air of nonchalance, he tries to put 
down this sturdy evidence much in the same way as some 
fashionable aristocrat might try to repress the too cogent appeals 
of some stalwart advocate of popular rights. He does not 
venture to deny the genuineness of the Acts, but he politely in- 
sinuates that a book which states so many ‘marvellous’ thin 
concerning Paul, and so much that is ‘ at variance with Paul’s 
genuine epistles’ (though what the points of variance are we 
are not informed, and to the countrymen of Paley such informa- 
tion would be both novel and curious) is one which he finds it 
extremely difficult to reconcile with the notion—that it was 
‘written by a companion of that apostle.’ He then hints that 
the author of this gospel and the Acts nowhere informs his 
readers that he was Paul’s companion ; which Dr. Strauss thinks 
a most unaccountable omission, supposing him to have been so. 
After all, however, he admits that ‘ it is indeed possible that this 
* companion of Paul may have composed his two works at a time, 
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‘and under circumstances, when he was no longer protected by 
‘apostolic influence against the tide of tradition admission 
for which we are duly grateful, as it involves, at all events, 
the further admission that the third gospel must have been 
produced within the first century, but one for which the 
author has no more authority than we have for going the full 
length of conceding to Luke the authorship of both books—nay, 
far less, as has been well shown among others by Professor 
Tholuck.* In fine, after remarking that ‘the breaking off 
of the Acts at the point of Paul’s eee might have been 
the result of many causes,’ the whole is summed up by the 
magisterial dictum— At all events such testimony, standing alone, 
is wholly insufficient to decide the historical worth of the Gospel.” 
The exact meaning of this we do not profess to have penetrated, 
but the purport of it one sees easily enough ; it is obviously to 
- down by contempt what cannot be answered by argument. 

e have above stated the evidence deducible from the Acts in 
favour of the Gospel ; we have adduced Dr. Strauss’s objections ; 
and we now leave it with our readers to determine how far these 
objections apply and have force. We imagine most will agree 
with us in thinking that if the evidence of testimony is to be set 
aside on mere ioliedins grounds, such as those which Dr. 
Strauss adduces, there must be an end of all such evidence in 
any case. 

The next class of witnesses for the gospels is composed of the 
Apostolic Fathers. In the invaluable collections of Lardner are 
adduced numerous instances in which these writers have made 
very obvious allusions to passages in the four gospels, and one or 
two cases in which they have apparently directly quoted such. 
These instances have been subjected by Eichhorn and others to a 
very rigid scrutiny for the purpose of destroying the evidence 
they furnish that the extant gospels were known to the Apostolic 
Fathers; but, as appears to us, without success. The objections 
which these learned men urge against the passages adduced, 
resolve themselves mainly into two. In the first ane it is said 
that in those passages which cite the very words, or nearly the 
very words of the gospels, there is no intimation that the author 
is making a quotation ; from which it is inferred that the 
is cited from oral and not from written tradition. But the same 
objection would apply to the numerous citations which these 
apostolic fathers make from the epistles of the New Testament ; 
these are usually without any signs of quotation ; so that if this 
circumstance is of value as against the gospels, it is of no less 


* In his Glaubwiirigkeit der Evangelisechen Geschichte. See Beard’s Voices of 
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value asagainst the epistles. If in the one case it may justly be in- 
ferred, from the absence of the signs of quotation, that the passage 
apparently cited had reached the writer by oral tradition, the same 
inference would be equally just in the other case; and thus it 
would follow, that the very expressions of a private letter might 

t abroad, and be repeated as sayings of the author of that 
etter, before the letter itself was written, which is absurd. This 
objection, therefore, proves too much, and consequently cannot 
be held as proving —s The second objection urged 
against the testimomies of the apostolic fathers, in behalf of the 
gospels is, that by far the greater part of them are so general in the 
allusions they are supposed to make to passages occurring in the 
gospel that no weight can be attached to them. Now this 
tous a unfortunate objection. Instead of in- 
validating the evidence contained in these allusions, in favour of 
the antiquity of the gospels, this peculiarity in these allusions 
appears to us to furnish the strongest argument in favour of that 
antiquity. For, when does an author feel himself at liberty to 
deal in general allusions to other writings, and, instead of for- 
mally citing them, to invigorate his own style, or point his own 
sentences, by a few words borrowed from them, or a passing hint 
at something they contain? Is it not when he may safely take 
for granted the familiarity of his readers with the authors he thus 
passingly lauds? and does not this feature in the writings of any 
author invariably prompt the inference, that he has, in preparing 
his work, assumed the fact of such familiarity? and would not 
a critic be held to have offered a just stricture upon a work which 
was interlarded with fragments of passages borrowed from, and 
continual passing allusions made to, writings with which his 
readers could not be acquainted, if he condemned it as pedantic 
and unintelligible? Take, for instance, a volume of Hazlitt’s 
zesthetical works, besprinkled, as these are, all over with phrases 
from Shakspeare, and allusions to his plays; put this into the 
hands of an intelligent foreigner, who understands our language, 
direct his attention to the fact that these phrases are to be found 
in Shakspeare, and that these allusions are to scenes in his 
dramas, though Hazlitt hardly ever gives a reference or makes a 
formal citation to guide the reader to this fact; would not the 
just and natural inference of the stranger be, not only that 
Hazlitt was himself well versed in Shakspeare, but that before 
such a style of writing could be at all tolerated by the public, 
they too must have been well acquainted with the writings of the 
dramatist ? Our argument, therefore, in reply to Eichhorn and his 
party is, that the mere fact that these early writers have so fre- 
quently clothed their own sentiments in words which we find 
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extant in the gospel, and have so often enforced their positions 
by making allusions to events recorded there, ought to be held 
in all fairness, as showing not only that the gospels were then 
extant, but that they were familiarly known, as belonging to the 
classics of the Christian community. What confirms this conclu- 
sion is, that exactly in the same way of general allusion and par- 
tial citation, do these apostolic fathers frequently make use of the 
ee of the Old Testament, and the epistolary writings of the 
ew. 

On the testimony furnished by the apostolic fathers in favour 
of the gospels, Dr. Strauss bestows one brief sentence. He hints 
that the writings which pass under the names of these fathers are 
not wholly genuine, and repeats briefly the objections to which 
we have just replied. As to the genuineness of these writings, we 
must remind him that the parts of these from which the testimo- 
nies in favour of the gospels are drawn, have never been called 
in question on any grounds ; and, besides, that, with the excep- 
tion of the larger recension of the epistles of Ignatius, the non- 
integrity of these writings has never yet been shown on any 
sound critical grounds. 

Another department of the evidence in favour of the antiquity 
of the gospels, at which Dr. Strauss has merely glanced, is the 
very important one of the testimonies afforded in favour of these 
writings, and of the historical character of the narratives they 
contain, by the ancient opponents of Christianity, and the ancient 
heretics. Here, again, Lardner had collected materials to his 
hand, and his countryman Hug had urged with much copious- 
ness of evidence and force of reasoning, the value of these mate- 
rials.* But all Dr. Strauss says on the subject is this: ‘ Celsus, 
‘the opponent of Christianity, (subsequent to 150,) mentions that 
‘the disciples of Jesus had written his history, and he alludes to 
‘our present gospels when he speaks of the divergence of the 
‘ accounts respecting the number of angels seen at the resurrec- 
‘tion; but we find no more precise reference to any one evan- 
‘gelist in his writings, so far as we know them through Origen.’ 

his is a singular passage, for the closing clause of which we 
suppose we must hold the translator responsible, as Dr. Strauss 
would hardly, we think, have written in such a way as to leave it 
to be inferred that there are other sources whence we may know 
what Celsus wrote against Christianity, besides the work of 
Origen in reply to him. But what sort of dealing with evidence 
is this? Who could gather from the sentence we have quoted, 
any idea of the amount and value of Celsus’s testimonies in 


- * See ch. i. § 6, of his Introduction as translated by Wait, (2 vols. 8vo; London, 
1827 ;) or by Fosdick, (1 vol. 8vo; Andover, 1836.) 
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favour of our four gospels! When it is remembered that that 
writer has mentioned a series of incidents in our Lord’s history, 
which he says he took from the writings ‘of the disciples who 
had been with Jesus,’-—that the record of these incidents is said 
by him to be found scattered over our four Evangelists—that 
uotations are made by him from the text of Matthew, Mark, and 
ks, —abet Origen expressly eS that he had quoted from the 
gospel according to Matthew his account of the star which 
appeared to the magi—that he cites the Christian histories 
under the title rd edzyyéAsov,—that in quoting certain sayings of 
Christ, he refers for his authority to what the Christians them- 
selves had written concerning their master, and that these sayings 
are found in our gospels,—and that in referring to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, he says that ‘some have mentioned one angel, 
others two, as having appeared to the women’; on which 
Origen makes this remark—‘I suppose he had observed that 
‘Matthew and Mark mention one, whilst John and Luke 
€ mention two; in which, however, there is no contradiction :**— 
when these facts are taken into account, what are we to think of 
the candour of the writer, who in such brief, vague, and contemp- 
tuous terms as those used by Dr. Strauss, could dismiss a witness 
whose depositions are so important, and so much to the point? 
Is it uncharitable to conclude that it was convenience and not 
candour which dictated the sentence in question ? 

We have to complain, also, that this sentence is calculated to 
convey the impression, that Celsus is the sole witness of any sort 
beyond the pale of the catholic church, who can be adduced at 
an early period in the history of Christianity. But nothing 
could be more false than such an impression. ‘The fact has been 
undeniably proved, that all classes of the early heretics knew, 
and recognised as genuine, our four gospels; in this, Marcionites, 
Ebionites, Valentinians, Basilidians, Gnostics, and Encratites 

e; all defer to the evangelists as of acknowledged authority ; 
attempt to mix up with the dicta of that authority their own 
~—~peculiar tenets; nay, the founder of the last-named sect, Tatian, 
prepared and issued a Diatessaron, or Harmony of the Four, which 
‘four’ unquestionably were our Four Gospels, as appears espe- 
cially from the detailed testimony of Theodoret, who collected 
200 copies of Tatian’s book, that he might substitute for it in 
the churches where it was used, copies of the original gospels, of 
which it formed a compendium. Is this a fact, we ask, of such 
trifling importance, that it deserves no better treatment than to 
be passed over in silence? Dr. Strauss could not possibly be 


* See Lardner’s works, vol. viii. p. 9, ff., Kippis’s ed., Lond. 1788. Hug’s In- 
troduction, translated by Fosdick, p. 31. 
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ignorant of it; why, then, has he not even alluded to it? Is it 
ungenerous to suggest that he found it too stalwart a foe to be 
encountered, and therefore wisely left it unassailed? We wish 
he had encountered it; we should really like to have seen how 
he would have proposed to account for this universal agreement 
among opposing sects in acknowledging the apostolic authority 
of writings, which, on his hypothesis, had been forged some- 
where in Judea, certainly not earlier, and probably considerably 
later, than the rise of most of these sects themselves. We wish, 
also, he had told us how Tatian came to write a harmony of the 
four gospels about the year 170, when it is very doubtful 
— these gospels were themselves written before the year 
00. 

We come now to the testimony of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
‘said to have been an auditor, axoverns, of John, (probably the 
‘presbyter,) and to have suffered martyrdom under Mareus 
‘ Aurelius (161—180).’ This is Dr. Strauss’s account of Papias; 
and it is about as unfair as it well could be. It omits what is 
best known, and inserts what is altogether doubtful concerning 
him; the object being to lower as much as possible the value of 
his testimony. It is not ‘ probably John the presbyter,’ of whom 
Papias was a hearer; it is all but certain that the John spoken 
of was the apostle. The words of Irenzus are, ‘who was @ 
‘hearer of John, and a companion of Polycarp.’* Now, had 
John the presbyter been referred to, this qualifying title would 
have been added; for the John of Christian antiquity was not 
the presbyter, but the apostle; and, besides, the mention of 
Polycarp, who was the disciple of the apostle, and not of the pres- 
bytet, seems still further to fix this meaning to the passage. Add, 

, that the testimony of Irenzeus, who was the disciple of Pol 
carp, and may be supposed to have known something about 
matter, ought to settle a point of this sort. Again, on what 
authority is it said, that Papias suffered martyrdom under Mar- 
cus Aurelius, in the end of the second century? The oldest 
authority for this, as far as we know, is that of the ‘Chronicon 
Alexandrinum,’ a work of the seventh or eighth century, and” 
therefore worth next to nothing as an authority on such a point. 
Cave places Papias under the date of 110, and Basnage under 
that of 115. All the best authorities agree that he flourished in 
the early part of the second century. 

It is to the testimony of Papias concerning Matthew, that Dr. 
Strauss refers, in the passage quoted above, when he says, ‘ These tes- 
timonies tell us firstly, that an apostle .... wrote a gospel history.’ 
Well, what more would he have them tell us? ‘ But,’ he rejoins, 

* Adv. Haer., 1. v., ¢. 33. 
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‘not whether it was identical with that which came afterwards 
to be circulated in the church under his name.’ By this, we 
suppose he means that the testimony in question is not expressed 
in such terms as enable us to be sure that it relates to the same 
book as we now possess, under the name of St. Matthew; for 
so strenuous an opponent of the supernatural would never surel 
expect Papias to have foretold the identity of the book he speci- 
fies, with some other which should ‘come afterwards’ to be re- 
eaps as of apostolic authorship. Now, in regard to this, we 
ve to remind our readers, that Papias, who lived, as we have 
seen, sometime in the beginning of the second century, expressly 
states, that ‘Matthew wrote in the Hebrew dialect ra Ady,’ 
which latter expression, Strauss admits to designate ‘a writing 
comprehending the acts and fate of Jesus.’ Here, then, we have 
it certified to us by a very competent witness, that the Apostle 
Matthew had written a gospel before the early part of the second 
century. This much, therefore, is ascertained, that Matthew 
did write a history of our Lord. It is also certain, that Eusebius, 


by whom this testimony has been preserved, understood Papias 


as speaking of the extant gospel; and Strauss admits, that the 
fathers of the church ‘did apply this testimony decidedly to our 
first gospel.’ What is there, then, to forbid our receiving this 
testimony of the ancient bishop, in proof of the apostolic origin 
of our first gospel? The answer of Strauss is, that ‘the manu- 
* script of which he speaks, cannot be absolutely iden- 
‘tical with our gospel; for, according to the statement given b 
‘ Papias, Matthew wrote in the Hebrew language.’ But tho 
Papias says that Matthew wrote in the 
does not say that he did not also write in the Greek ; so that we 
are perfectly at liberty to suppose, as far as his testimony goes, 
that the Hebrew gospel was a translation from the original Greek, 
or that Matthew, having first written in Hebrew, afterwards 
wrote in Greek, or to make any other supposition of the same 
sort which appears to us most eligible. ‘The case, as a question 
of evidence, stands thus: Papias deposes to the fact, that there 
was in his day extant a gospel-history, known to be from the 
pen of St. Matthew, and written in the Hebrew dialect; and 
this fact is repeatedly asserted by others of the fathers. Now, 
that Hebrew gospel has aeuued, but in its place we have a 
Greek gospel, purporting to be from the same pen, and received 
as such by the unanimous consent of Christian antiquity. It 
follows, either that St. Matthew wrote both a Hebrew and a 
Greek gospel, (or, what comes to the same thing for our present 
purpose, authorized a translation from the one into the other of 
these tongues;) or, that Christian antiquity erred in receiving the 
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Greek gospel as St. Matthew’s. But if we adopt this latter sup- 
position, we must adopt it clogged with this serious difficulty— 
viz., That the Christian church, after having been in possession 
of an authentic record of our Lord’s life and fate, from the pen 
of an accredited apostle, consented to cast that aside, aad 3 
receive in its place a forgery, perpetrated in the name of the 
apostle, and not identical in its statements with that which they 
had previously possessed. Is this, we ask, credible? Is it not 
much more probable that Matthew wrote originally in Greek, 
and that for some temporary purpose he prepared, or caused to 
be prepared, a translation into the Aramaic dialect, which, 
being limited in its circulation, and not designed for permanency, 
was allowed to perish; the church, feeling that being possessed 
of the original in a language generally known, it was the less 
needful to be careful about preserving the translation into a lan- 
guage which was fast dying out? 

Dr. Strauss’s next remark—viz., that ‘these testimonies tell us 
‘ that some person who had been acquainted with an apostle wrote a 
‘ gospel history,’ is one relating to the testimony of Papias in favour 
of that according to Mark. We should rather say, the testimony 
of John the presbyter, whose words Papias, in this instance, pro- 
fesses to give. This testimony is as follows:—‘ Mark being the 
‘interpreter (épunveuras) of Peter, wrote exactly whatever he 
‘remembered of the things done and spoken by Christ, though 
‘not in order. For neither had he himself heard the Lord, nor 
‘followed him. But, as I have said, [he wrote] after Peter, who 
‘gave instructions as need to oe but not in the shape of 
‘a regular narrative of the Lord’s sayings, so that Mark erred in 
‘nothing, whilst thus writing some things as he remembered 
‘them. For this one thing he took care to provide for, not to 
‘omit anything of what he had heard, nor to falsify aught 
‘therein.* Here is a testimony than which nothing can be 
more distinct and precise. It asserts, that the gospel by Mark 
was written from the instructions (didecxad.a;) of the Apostle 
Peter—that Mark was, in this respect, the medium of com- 
munication (gpnvevris) between Peter and the public—and that 
Mark so came after Peter (iorepov [lérpw) that he erred in 
nothing. Be it remembered also, that this testimony comes to 
us from the very age of Peter and Mark. It is that of a con- 
temporary and companion of apostles, and is conveyed to us by 
one of his own pupils, whose character as a pious but not very 
strong-minded manf affords the best guarantee for the truth of 
his report in a matter of this sort, inasmuch as the most faithful 


* Euseb. H. E., 1. iii. ¢. 39. 
THddpa yap ror Gv vovv.—Euseb. iii. 39. 
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of all relators of simple matters of fact are conscientious, unima- 
ginative, single-minded men. What, then, has Dr. Strauss to 
say against this witness? His first remark is—‘ Ecclesiastical 
‘writers have assumed that this passage from Papias refers to our 
‘second gospel, though it does not say anything of the kind.’ 
This is curiously phrased. ‘ Ecclesiastical writers! This may 
mean writers of the second or writers of the nineteenth century, 
according as the mind of the reader may suggest; and in this 
ambiguity lies the only chance of saving the dictum from absolute 
ridicule. For let us state the case fairly, by substituting for 
‘ ecclesiastical writers’ ‘ the Christian fathers,’ and the absurdi 
of the authors remark will at once appear. The Christian 
fathers, knowing of but one gospel by St. Mark, and finding 
Papias reporting a statement of John the presbyter as to Mark’s 
writing a gospel under the superintendence of St. Peter, con- 
cluded that, as Mark did not write two gospels, this testimon 
appertained to the book which they and the universal chure 
received as the Gospel according to Mark. What is there here 
of mere pineigiiadl Suppose a writer of the reign of George I. 
of England had recorded that he had heard his master, who had 
the best means of knowing, say that Milton wrote ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ under particular circumstances, who would fancy there was 
anything wrong in ‘ assuming’ that the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ of which 
this was said, is identical with the ‘ Paradise Lost’? which we now 
possess? Or suppose a writer in the time of Augustus had 
recorded some facts concerning the composition of ‘ Livy’s 
History,’ and that we found several subsequent writers quoting 
this testimony, and unhesitatingly assuming that it was ‘ Livy’s 
History’ of which the writer spoke, who would not stand amazed 
were such a remark as that of Dr. Strauss obtruded in the shape 
of a reason ?—a reason why we, in the present day, should, after 
all, doubt whether it was not some other book, passing under 
the same name, to which the ancient writer had reference ? 
Such extravagance of scepticism we may safely leave to work its 
own overthrow. 

But Dr. Strauss goes on to say, that the testimony of Papias 
is, ‘ besides, inapplicable to it,’ (the second gospel.) This remark 
is more to the point; for if it could be shown that what Papias 
says is totally inapplicable to our second gospel, we should be 
constrained to admit that his testimony is invalid. But is it so? 
Let us hear Dr. Strauss—‘ Our second gospel cannot have 
‘ originated from recollections of Peter’s instructions—i. e., from 

‘a source peculiar to itself, since it is evidently a compilation, 
‘whether from memory or otherwise, from the first and third 
‘gospels.’ It is well when one does make an assertion to make it 
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boldly and roundly, for it has thereby the better chance of com- 
manding assent from those who are prone to give a writer credit 
for being able to prove what he fearlessly asserts. But Dr. Strauss 
hardly keeps within the bounds of prudence here ; for when he de- 
clares that Mark’s gospel is ‘ evidently a compilation’ from those of 
Matthew and Luke, he forgets that what Augustine was the first to 
suggest, or rather timidly to hint at with a ‘ videtur ;) what men 
like Le Clere, Michaelis, Koppe, Eichhorn, Lardner, and Town- 
son, with a host of others, have rejected as untenable ; and what 
it cost Griesbach an elaborate ‘Commentatio’ to render even 
plausibly apparent, though the materials for arriving at a con- 
clusion upon it had been for centuries in the hands of thou- 
sands, cannot be so very ‘evident,’ after all. He might have re- 
membered, also, that such men as Hug and Olshausen, whilst 
inclining to the opinion that Mark probably made use, at least, 
of Matthew’s gospel, have endeavoured to show how this is, 
nevertheless, compatible with what Papias records concernin 
the part sustained by St. Peter in the composition of the secon 
gospel. 

A little more of modesty, therefore, might have dictated a less 
confident assertion on this head, or might have prompted the 
writer to offer some evidence in support of his assertion. In the 
absence of any attempt at this, we feel ourselves justified in 
simply denying the entire assertion on which Dr. Strauss would 
set aside the testimony of Papias. 

Besides this, the only other reason assigned by him for 
thinking that it is not to the second gospel that Papias refers, is, 
that ‘the remark of Papias that ‘Mark wrote without order 
(od ré&es) will not apply to our gospel.’ But the question arises, 
What did Papias mean by this remark? Dr. Strauss magistrati- 
cally, as is his wont, asserts, that it is ‘a total renunciation of 
‘ chronological connexion, which Papias can alone have meant to 
‘attribute to him; and this, he adds, ‘is not to be found in the 
second gospel.’ Now, it is true that Mark does not totally 
renounce chronological order in his narrative, and yet it is quite 
possible that he may be said to have written od raZa; for most 

rsons will admit that between the extremes of exact chrono- 
| saree order, and no chronological order at all, there are many 
degrees to which the phrase in question might be applied. It is 
possible, then, even supposing that rae here has respect to chro- 
nological order, that that is intended by the expression is, 
that Mark wrote an account of the sayings and doings of Christ 
without binding himself to invariably narrate these in the very 
order in which they occurred. But how comes Dr. Strauss to be 
so absolutely certain that ra%. here has reference to chronology ? 
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Is there no order but chronological order ?—or can yeaQev rage 
mean nothing but ‘to observe chronological order in writing ? 
A scholar such as Dr. Strauss professes to be needs not to be 
told, that in the classics ra%is has reference to order in space 
much more frequently than to order in time; that its most com- 
mon usage is to designate a rank of soldiers; and that, conse- 
quently, the passage Gelore us may be rendered, ‘he wrote the 
sayings and doings of Christ, not in rank’—%. e., not in a con- 
tinuous narrative, but anecdotically, as he learned them from 
Peter; a species of writing which is perfectly consistent with as 
much of chronological order as Mark adopts, but which, never- 
theless, is not wake, a full-rank, and unbroken narrative. Or 
even supposing that Dr. Strauss is right in the sense he puts on 
the words of Papias, what do they prove? That Papias had not 
our second gospel in view when he wrote them? Assuredly not; 
they only prove that he deemed Mark’s arrangement less accurate, 
in point of chronology, than that of some other narrative with 
which he had: compared it. Now, in this Papias may have 
committed a mistake; he may have judged Mark by a wrong 
standard; but how this error of judgment should in the least 
invalidate his testimony to the matter of fact, we cannot con- 
ceive. A witness is asked by the judge: ‘Do you know that 
A. B. wrote this book?” He answers, ‘ Yes, A. B. wrote it ; he 
‘ got the materials of it from C. D., and put them together, 
‘ though not in such good order as he might.’ ‘There,’ replies 
the judge, ‘you are mistaken, the arrangement is very good ; 
‘but that is not the point which you are called to attest ; all we 
* want to know from you is, whether A. B. wrote the book or not ? 
The witness repeats that he did; he is a witness of unimpeach- 
able character; he had ample means of knowing the fact which 
he attests, and no subsequent witness contradicts his statement, 
but all confirm it. In such a case, what would be thought of the 
sincerity, to say nothing of the sanity, of an advocate who 
should get up and try to persuade. the jury that it could not be 
of the work Vibelled that the witness was speaking, because the 
opinion he had expressed concerning its composition differed 
very much from that of the learned judge. Such pleading, we 
suspect, would, in Britain at least, go a good way to damage the 
cause on behalf of which it was wh ind. And yet it is exactly 
on such a plea that Dr. Strauss, even when we grant him his 
own premises, would set aside the clear, distinct, highly probable, 
and amply confirmed testimony of John the presbyter, con- 
veyed t — Papias, respecting the apostolic authorship of 
Mark’s gospel. We have spoken Sota of Dr. Strauss’s special 
pleading, and all his critics have complained of his straining 
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minute points and making them appear as of weight and moment 
on his side, when, in point of fact, they are of no importance 
whatever. Our readers will do him no injustice if they take the 
case we have just noticed as one instance amidst many of this 
characteristic of his style as a polemic and a critic. 

We now come to perhaps the most extraordinary part of this 
section of Dr. Strauss’s book—his remarks on the authenticity of 
the fourth gospel. We know not what to make of it; or to what 
to ascribe the strange, unsupported, and erroneous assertions 
with which it is replete. He commences by expressing a wish 
that ‘ Polycarp, who both heard and saw the apostle John, had 
‘left us a testimony respecting him similar to that of Papias 
‘ concerning Matthew.’ Well, suppose he had, what would have 
been the worth of it in Dr. Strauss’s estimation? Not greater, 
surely, than what he ascribes to that of Papias; for, in that case, 
the y ewes similarity would have been destroyed; and the tes- 
timony of Papias he has laboured to show amounts to nothing. 
Did he ‘ wish’ to have the pleasure of putting contempt on Poly- 
carp as well as on Papias? or does the language he has here allowed 
to slip from him betray a secret conviction that the testimony of 
Papias concerning Matthew has really a probatory value far be- 
yond what he has ascribed to it? Certain it is, that his words 
above cited seem to imply that a testimony from Polycarp con- 
cerning John’s gospel would have proved the genuineness of it 
just as the testimony of Papias concerning Matthew’s gospel 
proves the genuineness of it. 

Dr. Strauss goes on, after admitting that much weight cannot 
be attached to the silence of Polycarp, to complain of that of 
Irenzeus, who, he says, ‘ was called upon to defend this gospel 
‘ from the attacks of those who denied its composition by John, 
* but who, neither on this occasion, nor once in his diffuse work, 
‘ has brought forward the weighty authority of his apostolic master 
‘(of Polycarp) as to this fact.’ If we understand this Lang « 
aright, Dr. Strauss means to assert that the gospel accurding to 
John was, in the days of Irenzeus, assailed by some who main- 
tained that it had not been written by that apostle, and that 
Irenzus was called to defend it against these assaults. Now, we 
should like to know what Dr. Strauss means by saying that 
Irenzeus was called to defend the genuineness of John’s gospel. 
By whom or what was he called? We can think of no other 
call that he had but such as his undertaking to write against all 
extant heresies imposed upon him. If it isto this Dr. Strauss 
refers, his words involve an admission fatal to his main position ; 
for it would follow from them, that the denial of the apostolic 
authorship of John’s gospel was, in the middle of the second 
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century, regarded as a heresy—in other words, that the unanimous 
' ine of the Christian churches had at that time been secured 
for the fourth 1 as the production of the apostle John. 
How this could con happened, had that ———— been a for- 
gery, or how in that case the contents of the fourth gospel can 
be a collection of myths, we leave it with Dr. Strauss and his 
followers to explain. 

But to what attacks on the genuineness of John’s gospel 
does Dr. Strauss refer in the above extract? He of course had 
the work of Irenzeus before him in making this assertion; we 
wish he had given us a reference by which to find the passages 
on which he founds his statement. We have endeavoured to 
discover them, but in vain. The only passage we have found at 
all appearing to sanction Dr. Strauss’s assertion, is that in which 
Irenzeus charges certain heretics, whom he does not name, as 
guilty of ‘ repelling at once the prophetic spirit and the gospel,”* 

ecause they would not receive the doctrine of the Paraclete as 
taught in the gospel according to John. But nobody of sound 
head would hold this as evidence that these heretics rejected the 
fourth gospel as spurious; it plainly means that they refused to 
submit to: the teaching of that gospel. We begin to suspect that 
these attacks to which Irenzus was called to reply, must be 
classed among the myths which of late years have been arisi 
very plentifully, and, no doubt, very unconsciously in the minds 
of that large mass of persons in Germany, who, on the strength 
of that fragmentary learning with which their hand-books and 
text-books are filled, pass for great scholars—especially at a 
distance. 

The best reason that can be given why Irenzeus did not ad- 
duce the authority of Polycarp in proof of the genuineness of 
John’s gospel is, that in his day this was not called in question. 
Whenever occasion requires, this ancient father attests the apo- 
stolic origin of this gospel in the most distinct terms. 

Dr. Strauss goes on to say, ‘ Whether or not the fourth gospel 
originally bore the name of John remains uncertain.’ Why so? 
we ask. Has Dr. Strauss any evidence to adduce to prove that 
it can be suspected of ever nly borne another? He has 
not. Having made this assertion, he goes on to string together 
a series of ‘dications which have no logical connexion, that we 
can perceive, with this assertion, but which seem to throw dis- 
credit upon the claims of the fourth i ‘We meet with it 
‘ first among the Valentinians and the Montanists, about the middle 
* of the second century.’ Well; in the middle of the second 


* Adv. Haer. 1, iii. ¢. 11. 
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century, about forty years after John’sdeath, Heracleon, a Valen- 
tinian, wrote elaborate commentaries upon it, the design of which 
was to show the accordance of his views with those of the 
apostle John: no trifling evidence, we should say, of the general 
reception in his day of this gospel as genuine! ‘Its apostolic 
‘ origin was, however, (immediately after,) denied by the so- 
‘called Alogi, who ascribed it to Cerinthus.’ Indeed! pray, 
most learned doctor, who told you that? On this point, Dr. 
Strauss gives us no information; but as Augustine says, what 
he here affirms and Epiphanius attests the same, as far as regards 
the renouncing of John’s gospel by the Alogi, (though they say 
nothing to justify the ‘immediately after’ by which ‘Dr. Strauss 
has pimenthetlealie, but unhesitatingly, assigned a place for the 
Alogi in the second century,) we suppose these are his autho- 
rities. They have been long ago examined by Lardner, and 
found wanting. The very existence of the Alogi is even de- 
clared by him to be a fable—what Dr. Strauss would call a myth 
— invented upon the occasion of the controversy of Caius, Diony- 
sius, and others, with the Millenarians, in the third century.’* 
But of course Dr. Strauss is far too learned a man to know much 
of what has been said by such a mere sciolist as Lardner! ‘The 
earliest quotation,’ he goes on to say, ‘expressly stated to be from 
the gospel of John is found in Theophilus of Antioch, about the 
year 172.’ This is true; but Tatian before him had quoted, 
without expressly stating it, from John’s gospel ;+ Ignatius had 
alluded to it more than once in passages where Eichhorn says 
the allusion ‘ is manifest’ and cannot be denied ;{ and the words of 
Theophilus themselves are such that it is impossible to read them 
without feeling convinced that in his day the gospel accordin 

to John was held in the profoundest reverence as an inept 
book by the Christians. ‘ We are taught,’ says he, ‘ by the sacred 
* scriptures, and all the inspired, of whom John says, Jn the begin- 
* ning, &c.§ No one can doubt from this, that the Christians of 
the age of Theophilus regarded John’s gospel as on a par with 
the sacred and divinely inspired writings to which they deferred 
as the supreme rule of their faith and practice. But, says Dr. 
Strauss, ‘lastly, there were two Johns, the apostle and the 
presbyter, living contemporaneously at Ephesus ;’ and this, he 
adds, is ‘a circumstance which has not received sufficient atten- 
‘tion in connexion with the most ancient testimonies in favour 


* Works, vol. ix., p. 517. 
+ See ‘ Lardner, vol. ii., p. 139 ; ‘ Eichhorn’s Einleitung,’ b. ii., s-231. Leipziu: 
1835. 

Ibid. s, 233. 

Ad Autolycim, cap, 31. 
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‘ of the derivation from John—ofthe Apocalypse, on the one hand, 
* and of the Gospels and Epistles, on the other.’ What degree 
of attention Dr. Strauss would wish paid to that somewhat pro- 
blematical person, John the presbyter, (even in the days of 
Eusebius there were many fi on doubted whether any such 
person had ever existed,) we are unable to sayy acne ; but when 
we see his sceptical countrymen thrusting forward this mere 
nominis umbra on every occasion as a rival of the apostle, in 
respect to the authorship of those books which are ascribed to the 
latter in the New Testament, we are inclined to think that, con- 
sidering how little we know concerning him, insufferably too much 
notice has been paid to him. Such a mode of dealing with evi- 
dence in a question like this, appears to us marvellously foolish. 
We do not doubt the existence of John the presbyter; we admit 
it, on the testimony of Papias ; but—because two men lived at the 
same time, in the same city, bearing the same name, the one of 
whom was a person of great distinction, whilst of the other it 
is barely known that he existed and held office in a Christian 
society,—are we to be told that the mere fact of the latter’s ex- 
istence is to render doubtful all claims of the former to the 
authorship of books which bear his name and have been uni- 
formly ascribed to him? Christian antiquity knew but one John, 
as it knew but one Paul, simply so styled. No doubt there were 
many Pauls and many Johns among the Christians in the days 


-of the apostles; just as in England there were doubtless many 


Bacons, and many Newtons and many Miltons living at the 
same time with the great authors of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ the 
‘ Principia,’ and the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But, as with us the man 
who has immortalized the common name is held to have appro- 
priated it, and to be Bacon, Newton, or Milton, in a sense in 
which no other Bacon, Newton, or Milton ever can be; so in 
the Christian church of the first centuries, each apostle was held 
to have —— the name he bore, in a sense in which 
it was exclusively his own. When, therefore, any Christian 
writer attests that John did so and so, or wrote such and such 
books, it is as certain that he means the apostle John, as with us 
the expression ‘ Milton wrote such and such a work,’ would be 
certainly understood of the Milton who wrote ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Instead, therefore, of desiring to see anything more made of 
this John the presbyter in the way Dr. Strauss specifies, we 
should much rather, for the sake of letters, and the reputation of 
German scholarship, see him remanded to that obscurity from 
which the restless pedantry of the sceptical school has attempted 
to drag him. 


But, after all, what would Dr. Strauss gain in the case before 
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us, by calling up the shade of the venerable presbyter? Grant 
that it is possible that he, and not the apostle John, wrote the 
fourth gospel, (which is granting one of the most improbable. 
positions in the whole range of literary history,) it would still 
appear that this gospel was produced by a contemporary of the 
apostle. Dr. Strauss affirms that the two Johns were contempo- 
raries, and if so, let the doubt be ever so great as to which of 
them wrote the gospel, there can be no doubt that that gospel 
was written by the end of the first or the beginning of the 
second century. In his eagerness, therefore, to throw discredit 
upon the claims of the apostle, Dr. Strauss has unwittingly re- 
linquished his own cardinal position—that all the gospels are 
productions of the latter part of the second century. 

It only remains that we should notice what Dr. Strauss says 
of Justin Martyr as a witness for the gospels. ‘ Many citations,’ 
he remarks, ‘in the writings of Justin Martyr (who died 166 
‘agree with passages in our Matthew; but there are also, mixe 
‘up with these, elements which are not found in our gospels ; 
‘and he refers to the writings from which he derives them 
‘generally, as OF edayyéhia, With- 
‘out naming any author in particular,—p. 58. Such is the 
tone of contemptuous nonchalance in which it pleases Dr. Strauss 
to dismiss this important writer. We shall content ourselves 
with placing over against what he has here said, the judgment of © 
Lardner, (confirmed as that is by a and leave our 
readers to judge for themselves which they will follow. ‘Upon 
‘the whole,’ says that most laborious and cautious writer, ‘ it 
‘ must be plain to all, that he (Justin) owned and had the highest 
‘respect for the four gospels, written, two of them by apostles, 
‘and the other two by companions and followers of the apostles 
‘of Jesus Christ—that is, by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
‘John.’ What Dr. Strauss means by objecting to Justin’s 
citations from Matthew, because certain elements not found in 
the gospels are mixed up with them, we cannot conceive. Is a 
quotation less a quotation because it is placed in connexion with 
what is not a quotation? Dr. Strauss has also forgotten to 
record the important fact stated by Justin, that what he calls 
were read along with the writings 
of the prophets every Sunday in the assemblies of the Christians— 
a manifest proof. of the estimation in which they were held. 
And, in fine, let Dr. Strauss depreciate these ‘ Memoirs’ as he 
pleases, he must admit that in Justin’s days written records of 
our Lord’s history were received as apostolic, and were circulated 
among the Christians—a fact quite incompatible with the sup- 


position that the age of the apostles was a mythical age. 
NO. IX. R 
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We have now gone over the reasonings by which Dr. Strauss 
has sought to set aside the external evidence in favour of the 
genuineness of the four gospels. We have shown, we trust, that 
even as respects that portion of this evidence to which he has 
chosen to confine his remarks, he has signally failed in destroyi 

its force, whilst he has displayed his own want of candour an 
accuracy in dealing with such questions. We would now only 
observe, in a few words, that a further proof of Dr. Strauss’s in- 
competency to deal justly with such matters \is seen in the ve 
limits within which he has thus chosen to restrict himself. Why 
confine his examination to writers of the early part of the second 
century? Does he need to be told that supposing all their testi- 
mony were obliterated, the main body of the external evidences 
would remain unenfeebled? If he does, he needs only to peruse 
the work of his countryman, the late learned and pious Dr. 
Hermann Olshausen, on the genuineness of the four gospels,* 
to be set right on this point. He will there find, what the 
countrymen of Lardner and Paley have long been familiar with, 
that the main argument in support of the genuineness of the 
gospels rests upon these facts—1. Their universal reception as 
apostolic in all churches of the Christians throughout the world ; 
2. Their being admitted’to be such by heretics and opponents 
of Christianity of all classes; and, 3. Their nowhere being pos- 
sessed singly, but always in a collected form. These facts it is 
impossible to set aside, and as impossible is it to account for 
them on any other principle than that which admits the truth of 
what they all attest. Let any person who may feel doubts as to 
this try the experiment ; let him endeavour to account for these 
facts, supposing the gospels to be spurious, on any of the ordinary 
rules which regulate the opinions of men, and we make bold 
to say that he will find himself baffled, and that he will be con- 
strained either to admit the genuineness of the gospels, or resort 
to the supposition of something much more incredible than that 
which he is solicitous to discredit. 

With the evidence arising from external testimony in favour of 
the genuineness of the gospels, that furnished by their internal 
characteristics fully accords. On this ground, however, the plan 
of this article does not admit of our entering ; we therefore, leave 
it, and fall back upon the basis laid in the external evidence. 
Upon that basis we feel that our position is secure; for in favour 
of no remains of ancient literature can so clear and so irrefragable 
a body of testimony be adduced as that by which we prove the 
apostolic origin of the four gospels. 


* Die Aechtheit der vier Canonischen Evangelien, aus Geschichte der Zwey 
ersten Jahnhunderte erwiesen. 1823, 
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Now with this fact before us, what ground remains for the 
hypothesis to rest on by which Dr. Strauss would account for the 
origin of the gospel narratives as we now have them? Mani- 
festly none. By his own admission, a century and a half is the 
shortest time that can possibly be assigned as having’ elapsed 
between the death of Christ and the writing of the gospels, so as 
to render his hypothesis credible. But we have seen that barely 
one-third of that time can be assigned, so that by his own pre- 
mises his conclusion is condemned. Nor is this all. The 
apostolic origin of the gospels brings them within the time when 
multitudes were still alive by whom their statements could be 
tested by their own experience, and who were interested in 
allowing no impression in favour of Jesus to go forth among the 
ms which they could possibly contradict. Is it credible that 
under such circumstances a mere series of myths and legends 
would be issued and universally accepted as containing a credible 
history of what Jesus said and did? 

But even supposing all this line of argument must be relin- 
quished ; supposing ‘the authorship of the gospels enveloped in 
uncertainty ; there is still another point essential to Dr. Strauss’s 
os which appears to us surrounded with insuperable 
difficulty. We refer to his position that the body of myths 
which forms the basis of the gospel narratives arose during the 
thirty years which rected between the death of Christ and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. This, we have already shown, is 
assuming for these so-called myths a rapidity of formation such 
as no other cycle of myths has displayed, and such as seems 
incompatible with the conditions of mythic existence. Now on 
this part of the subject we need not enlarge, for Dr. Strauss 
fully admits the force of the reasoning. He concedes that the 
period specified ‘is much too short to admit of the rise of so 
rich a collection of mythi.’ How, then, does he account for 
their existence within that period? By what appears to us a 
very desperate hypothesis—the last resource of one who feels his 
ground sinking beneath him. ‘ We have shown,’ says he, ‘ that 
‘the greater part of these mythi did not arise during that period, 
‘ for their first foundations was laid in the legends of the Old 
‘ Testament, before and after the Babylonish exile ; and the trans- 
‘ference of these legends, with suitable modifications, to the ex- 
‘pected Messiah, was made in the course of the centuries which 
‘elapsed between that exile and the time of Jesus.’ We have 
stigmatized this as a desperate resort. It is one to which we are 
very sure Dr. Strauss would not have betaken himself had any 
other presented itself to his mind that seemed at all plausible. 
For, in the first place, such a supposition is against all analogy, 
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Where can Dr. Strauss point to any mythic cycles in which any- 
thing like this is traceable? All the myths of heathenism are 
conceptions which have risen out of the original impression 
which some individual, supposed to exist, has produced upon the 
mind of the community. The case of a people forming a series 
of myths that related to no actual object, and keeping these in 
‘petto until some one appeared, around whom they could suitably 
‘suspend them, is one which has its existence nowhere but in the 
imagination of Dr. Strauss. 2ndly. How, upon this supposition, 
does Dr. Strauss account for the fact that the incidental and 
sometimes obscure notices in the Old Testament concerning the 
‘Messiah should have come out into such clear, and definite, and 
precise conceptions in the recorded actions of Jesus? If we 
suppose that the former were predictions, and the latter historical 
fal ments of these, the fact referred to is fully explained. But, 
according to Dr. Strauss’s theory, this fact appears to us ve 

inexplicable. Is it not marvellous that conceptions whic 

for centuries had been floating vaguely and dimly in the minds 
of a people should all at once, without any apparent cause, 
assume definite forms, and settle down into historical shape ? 
For centuries the ~~ had been pondering this theme, and 
yet had got no further than to the entertaining of a few vague 
anticipations, when all at once a new power descends upon 
them, and in the course of thirty years these dim aspirations 
after a Messiah start up into a majestic series of legends in 
which they assume all the precision and firmness of Ristorical 
narrative! So sudden and miraculous a growth has not been 
witnessed since Deucalion and his wife renewed the race by 
casting stones over their shoulders, or since Cadmus sowed his 
crop of dragon’s teeth! Is not the one about as credible as the 
others ?* 3rdly. Supposing it proved that amongst the Jewish 
followers of Christ the influence of national tradition was suffi- 
cient to lead them to invest him with mythic qualities borrowed 
a Old Testament, it remains inareliae how any such in- 
fluenge could have availed to produce the same result among the 
Gentile converts. In their minds there was no previous ‘ Mes- 
sianic idea.’ All this was absolutely new to them. How, then, 
did the myths concerning Jesus take exactly the same form and 
hue with them as they did with the Jews? Here manifestly is, 


* By-the-bye, it is not only in the suddenness of their growth that the myths of 
*the gospels, as Dr. Strauss represents the narratives of the evangelists, recal to 
one’s mind this old Pelasgic myth of Cadmus and his crop of armed men. There 
is another point of resemblance in the use Dr. Strauss makes of these so-called 
myths. Hesets them to slay each other, as did the soldiers of Cadmus, and rescues 
only some four or five of them, exactly after the fashion of the o!d mythic fable. 
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on Dr. Strauss’s theory, an effect without a cause ; and be it re- 
membered, that the fact here referred to is the chief fact in the 
case, for at the close of the second century the number of Jewish 
converts to Christianity formed but a trifling portion compared 
with that of those converted from heathenism. At the utmost, 
therefore, granting all Dr. Strauss here pleads for, his theory 
accounts only for the least important oan least difficult part of 
the phenomena. 4thly. Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis is self-destruc- 
tive. He assumes that the belief in a miracle-working Messiah 
was so strong among the Jews that it gave birth to this whole 
cycle of myths concerning Jesus; and he builds upon this the 
position that a man of humble descent, in poor circumstances, 
who did no miracles, and in no way answered to the universal 
expectation of the Messiah, nevertheless conceived the idea that 
he was the Messiah, succeeded in persuading others to the same 
belief, and gathered around him a multitude of followers who 
Pecmereringsy ascribed to him all that he was not, but what they 

lieved the Messiah was to be! If Dr. Strauss really believes 
such a thing as this possible, he furnishes, we must say, the most 
remarkable instance we have yet encountered of the truth of 
Pascal’s saying, ‘ Les eat ae sont les plus credules.’ To 
most other people, we presume, it will be clear to demonstration, 
that either what he assumes is false, or what he builds on it is 
absurd. Were it possible for such a thing to have happened as 
he here supposes, it would follow that the likeliest way to enjoy 
the benefit of a popular belief is to contradict that belief in every 
possible way ; that the surest method of persuading a community 
which is expecting the advent of a deliverer possessing certain 
criterial qualities, is to appear among them destitute of every one 
of these qualities, and having many directly opposite ; and that the 
spontaneous birth in the mind of an individual, and of the com- 
munity, of a sincere belief that he is an expected deliverer, is the 
natural result of his producing an impression by qualities and 
conduct the very opposite of those which he and all around him 
believed that deliverer would exhibit. Are we not justified in 
asserting that to such a desperate hypothesis Dr. Strauss would 
not have had recourse, had he not felt that his ground was utterly 
untenable, and that a violent leap after a shadow was better, after 
all, than to sink ingloriously amongst the crumbling fragments 
of a ‘ baseless fabric. 

We must now leave this part of the subject, on which we 
should not have dwelt so long, had it not been for its primary 
importance in relation to the question which Dr. Strauss has 
raised. It seems to be acknowledged on all hands, that if the 
gospels contain the narratives of eye-witnesses of the personal 
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ministry of Jesus, or even if they were written before the end of 
the first century, the hypothesis that they consist of myths must 
be abandoned; and we have Dr. Strauss’s own admission, that 
the time he assigns for the rise of these myths is too short for 
that purpose, except on the supposition of the transference to 
Jesus of the old Jewish myths concerning the Messiah. This 
latter supposition we have shown to be absurd; and the early 
origin of the gospels we have endeavoured to substantiate against 
Dr. Strauss’s cavils. If, therefore, our reasoning has not been 
fallacious, we have overthrown the basis on which his whole 
mythic hypothesis rests. In our subsequent observations we 
shall content ourselves with more briefly indicating our line of 
ment. 

2. The state of the people among whom this cycle of myths is 
supposed to have arisen, was such as to render this supposition 
incredible. A myth is the development of prevailing popular 
belief or feeling in some suitable story. Wherever it appears, 
therefore, it bears the impress of the age in which it arose; and 
it can arise only in an age when imagination is so active that 
belief can hardly be said to be an act of judgment, when all im- 
probabilities are readily ascribed to the present agency of Deity, 
and when (as the best expounder of the Grecian myths in this 
country has expressed it) ‘ credulity is at its maximum, as well in 
the narrator himself as in his hearers.* Now, by both of these 
criteria, may the gospel narratives be shown not to be myths. 

These narratives do not embody the prevailing belief and 
feeling of the people among whom they are supposed to have 
originated. According to Dr. Strauss, it was in Judea that 
they chiefly arose. But who needs to be told that the pre- 
vailing opinions and aspirations of the Jews, at the time when 
Jesus appeared among them, find no utterance whatever in these 
narratives? In which of them is embodied their sullen nation- 
alism? Which of them gives expression to their suppressed but 
— hatred of their Roman conquerors? Where shall we find 
in them any trace of that cherished hope of the people—a Mes- 
siah invested with temporal dignity, sitting on the throne of 
David, and triumphing gloriously over all the enemies of Israel ? 
Had the popular feeling of the Jews clothed itself in myths at 
the time of Christ’s appearance, is it credible that none of these, 
which were notoriously the predominating, the all-pervadin 
sentiments of the people, oat have found development in suc 
myths? And does not the entire absence of such sentiments 


* Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. i., p. 572. 


from the gospel narratives, except when they are hinted at to be- 
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condemned, present a clear proof that whatever may have been the 
source of these narratives, the supposition that they arose spon- 
taneously in the minds of thousands in Judea, as the embodiment 
of the common feeling and views of the nation, is utterly absurd. 

Not less absurd is it to suppose that a whole series of myths 
could gather round the person of any individual living in such 
an age of the world as that in which - esus appeared. as that 
an age of all-receiving credulity ?—the age of Sadduceeism in 
Judea; of pyrrhonism in Greece; of universal doubt and scep- 
ticism all over the Roman world ?—the age of Tacitus, of Juvenal, 
and of Lucian ?—the age of Alexandrian criticism and Anti- 
ochean learning ?—an age of which Pilate’s contemptuous ques- 
tion, ‘ What is truth? furnishes the genuine and characteristic 
expression? Is this the sort of age in which myths are rife, 
and find ready belief? Is this an age the men of which could 
be persuaded, by any possible influence, into such a state of con- 
genial ecstasy as to dream all at once that one of their own con- 
temporaries had become invested with the attributes of Deity, 
and had established a religion of infallible truth upon the basis 
of miraculous evidence? Let not Dr. Strauss say that we are 
taking him here at a disadvantage—that we are ascribing to the 
district of Judea a state of things which is true only of the more 
cultivated parts of the Roman empire. If this be alleged in bar 
of our objection, we reply that it is irrelevant, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, it was not in Judea that the religion 
of Christ found its most numerous adherents, but in Asia 
Minor, in Greece, in Italy, in Egypt; in short, in the very coun- 
tries where literature and science had reached their greatest ad- 
vancement. And in the second place, let the literary condition 
of the Jews in the time of Christ be estimated as low as Dr. 
Strauss pleases, still we maintain that, situated as Judea was in 
the very centre of Asiatic and Egyptian learning, it is incredible 
that any such series of legends could have grown up and been 
propagated there to any extent in such an age. With Alexandria 
on the one hand, and the cities of Asia Minor on the other, and 
maintaining with these, the seats of learning, the haunts of 
science, and the emporia of commerce, a close and frequent in- 
tercourse, it is incredible that Judea could have been left in that 
state of primitive simplicity and credulity, in which alone it is 
possible for such a series of myths to have arisen in the minds of 
any considerable portion of her community. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we do not hesitate to pronounce Dr. Strauss’s hypo- 
thesis a gross historical oe 

3. This hypothesis leaves us without any of 
accounting for the origin and early progress of Christianity. 
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The existence of Christianity in our world as a religion professed. 
by myriads for the last 1800 years is an undeniable fact: how 
is it to be accounted for? How did this religion arise? Whence 
did it spring? If we take the gospels as containing true historical 
narratives, the answer to these questions iseasy. Christianity had 
its rise in the teaching, the miracles, the sacrificial death, the 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. It is a religion 
resting upon facts of a supernatural kind, which at once prove 
its divine origin and constitute its unalterable basis. But if the 
narratives in the gospels be rejected as mere myths, it follows 
not only that no record is extant of the origin of a religions 
movement which, shortly after its commencement, had spread 
over the most eliened countries in the world, and which has, 
beyond all question, been the mightiest agent in moulding the 
human character that has ever yet appeared; not only is the 
source of this mighty power veiled in obscurity, so that no man 
can write the history of its rise, but in addition to this, we are 
forced upon conclusions which go to land us in the absurdit 

of making Christianity the — of itself. For, let us om 
Dr. Strauss and his followers—Which came first? the religion, or 
the myths? Their reply, we suppose, would be, that the religion 
came first, and gave rise to the myths; but if so, we ask: What 
gave rise to the religion? It was not surely autochthonous. It 
certainly had an author—was that author Jesus? If so, how 
came his followers, already in possession of a theological system 
taught — to think of, inventing all those myths concerning 
him? ey must have received his doctrines at Pret either upon 
the ground of their speculative truth, or on the ground of his 
divine authority. If the former, they must have felt that these 
doctrines were true in themselves, apart from any pretensions 
on the part of the teacher to supernatural intelligence, and con- 
sequently would never have thought of inventing miracles for 
the pu of investing them with greater weight. If the 
latter, then what was there in Jesus which secured for him the 
authority upon which his doctrines were received by multitudes 
who never saw him, and after his death by multitudes who had 
hated and despised him whilst alive? Dr. Strauss’s answer is, 
that the beliefin Christ’s resurrection, however that may have 
arisen, especially conduced to this result. But it will not do for 
Dr. Strauss to take refuge in such a vague generality as that. He 
is bound, on his hypothesis, to show how this belief in Christ’s 
resurrection arose in the early church. That Christ really did 
rise, he, of course, regards as a myth. Here, then, it appears, 
is a myth which not only gave origin to all the rest, but seems 
to have given origin to iteelf There are but three suppositions 
possible here :—1. That Christ actually did rise from the dead ; 
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2. That the assertion of his having arisen, was an imposition 
see gn by the apostles upon the multitude; or, 3. That this 
lief got up in the minds of his followers and won for him 
more followers, in all of whose minds the same belief arose 
spontaneously, though hundreds of them had never heard of a 
resurrection before. Between these two latter suppositions, 
Dr. Strauss hovers uneasily, in his remarks upon the resurrection, 
as if uncertain which to prefer. We make him welcome to 
either. If he take the former, he must give up his theory of 
myths, and fall back upon the old infidel notion of deceptions. 
If he take the latter, he retains his myths, but burdened with an 
absurdity of which no sane man will envy him the stewardship. 

It may be further observed here, that on the supposition that 
the religion of Christ gave rise to the so-called myths of the 
gospels, we might naturally expect, the further we recede 
towards the apostolic age, to find the religion of the Christians 
becoming less and less historical, and more and more doctrinal ;— 
less conversant with the alleged facts of Christianity and more 
occupied with its principles. But, in point of fact, as every one 
knows, the very opposite of this is the case. The more nearly 
we approach the age of the apostles, the more do we find the 
believers dwelling amidst the feelings and hopes inspired by the 
character, person, and works of Christ —by those very things 
which Dr. Strauss says are mere myths; nor is it till we come 
down for some centuries, to a time when philosophy, disputation, 
and heresy had tempted or forced men into the construction of 
dogmata, that we perceive the principles of the Christian faith 
holding a place of superior interest in the minds of the believers 
over the facts on which that faith is founded. On the evangelical 
hypothesis, all this admits of easy and natural explanation, but 
what explanation can be given of it on the hypothesis that the 
narrations of the gospel are myths, springing out of the general 
diffusion of Christianity as a religion of principles, we cannot 
conceive. 

From these remarks it follows that the supposition that these 
so-called myths arose out of the propagation of the religion of 
Jesus is untenable. ‘There remains but the supposition that 
the religion arose out of the myths,—a supposition which Dr. 
Strauss would at once, we conclude, reject, as opposed alike to 
analogy, and to the whole tenour of his own system. What 
remains, then, but that we conclude, on Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis, 
that Christianity arose somehow, and that however it may have 
arisen, it zapidly spread, but that its true origin is veiled in 


_ mystery, the only supposition consistent with the mythic hypo- 


thesis being that it begot itself? 
4. Dr. Strauss’s theory that the events recorded in the gospels 
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connected with our Lord’s life, death, resurrection, and ascension, 
are mere myths, is utterly incompatible with the prominence 
assigned to these events, in the preaching and institutions of the 
apostolic age. Of nothing concerning that age are we more 
sure than of the fact that to publish the narrative of these events 
was the great object of the preaching of the apostles, and that 
the commemoration of these events was the end of some, at 
least, of the few ceremonial institutions which they enjoined upon 
the believers. Who does not know, for instance, that to preach 
‘ Christ and him crucified’ among men, was the grand object to 
which Paul devoted his life? or who needs to be told that 
' whenever this devoted man delivered his me , the themes on 
which he chiefly dilated, were the death and resurrection of 
Jesus? We have the unimpeachable evidence of Luke, in the 
Acts, to the fact that this was what he preached at Athens, and 
we have his own authority for saying that it was this which he 
declared, first of all, at Corinth. Now, when he preached to men 
of the death and resurrection of Christ, what did he announce ? 
Did he do nothing more than affirm the naked fact that his 
master had died by violence, and add to this that a belief had 
got up among his followers, no one knew how, that he had 
arisen from the dead, and was gone up to heaven? No one can 
sup this ; for by such a meagre and supposititious tale as this, 
nothing but derision and contempt was to be gained by one who 
attempted to found on it a new religion. e must suppose 
that when Paul preached Christ’s death and_ resurrection, 
he preached these under the same aspect under which the evan- 
gelists present them,— i. e., a supernatural and miraculous aspect, 
and in connexion with those great spiritual results to man, which 
the apostle himself, in several of his undisputed writings, has as- 
cribed to them; in other words, he preached these events in that 
form and guise which Dr. Strauss stigmatizes as mythical. 
Now, either these events really did occur as Paul thus preached 
them, or they did not. Ifthey did not, how came Paul to say 
they did? Had the myth by this time been formed, and did 
Paul believe it? And was he so simple and so ignorant of man- 
kind as to carry a new-formed myth, like this, among the philoso- 
hers of Athens, and the free-thinking traders of Dorinth, who 
ad long before learned to laugh at their own myths, venerable 
as these were from their antiquity and the patriotic associations 
with which they were linked? No sane man can suppose this. 
Did Paul, then, knowingly go about the world preaching a fable? 
Such is the only supposition remaining, if we reject the historical 
truth of the gospel narratives. But it is a supposition so cont 
to all the laws which regulate human action, that no ncn 4 
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minded reasoner will resort to it for a moment; and it is one 
which Dr. Strauss himself repudiates. What, then, remains but 
the other side of the alternative,—viz., that these events, as 
preached by Paul, truly happened, as he affirmed they did; in 
which case Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis of myths falls to the ground. 
We have spoken before of these events of our Lord’s personal 
history, narrated in the evangelists, as having been embodied 
in commemorative institutions. We allude, of course, to the 
Christian Sabbath and the Lord’s Supper—the former commemo- 
rative of the resurrection, the latter of the death of Christ. Now, 
these institutions are as old as Christianity itself; we read of 
the one as early as we do of the other; they never seem to have 
existed without each other. All, then, we need ask here is: do 
men appoint institutions to commemorate an event which, at the 
time they are appointed, is not believed to have happened? The 
answer to this must be in the negative; for, though men may 
commemorate a fictitious event, believing it to have really occurred, 
it is manifestly absurd to suppose that they will agree to com- 
memorate by a solemn rite what they do not believe to have 
taken place. Were, then, the death of Christ, and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, events so firmly believed by the Christians from 
the beginning of Christianity, that they agreed to commemorate 
them by solemn institutes, devoted to that special end? If so, 
it follows that these events cannot be mythic even on Dr. 
Strauss’s own showing; for a myth, according to him, arises in 
the minds of a community only as the tardy result of long fami- 
liarity with certain ideas which it is designed to embody or 
express. It is besides preposterous to suppose that, from the very 
beginning of veeiaee such firm faith in the resurrection of 
Christ could have pervaded the community of his followers, or 
such mysterious importance come to be attached by them to his 
death as is manifested by the existence of these commemorative 
ordinances, had it not been that both were known to be facts, 


and that the latter was recognised in all its supernatural im- | 


portance. 

5. The supposition that the gospel narratives are myths, is 
utterly irreconcilable with the known characters and conduct of 
the early disciples. It is indisputable that many of them were 
persons of the greatest intelligence—that many were persons of 
property and cultivation—that all of them were persons of the 
utmost sincerity, as was proved by the privations to which they 
submitted, and the persecutions they braved from their attach- 
ment to the cause of Christ. Now, all these persons heartily be- 
lieved the gospel history. It was not some speculative system of 
religious belief which they embraced, and suffered for; it was 
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Christ, in his person, his character, and his work,—Christ hum- 
bling himself to become man,—Christ dying for man,—Christ 
rising and reigning, and interceding in heaven for man; it was 
this which filled the thoughts and inspired the hearts of the early 
believers. What they then relinquished their old faith for, what 
they placed before them as the most excellent of all knowledge, 
what they were willing to suffer and die for, were exactly those 
parts of Christianity which Dr. Strauss says are mere myths. Is 
this credible? Is it possible? Is it usual for men to show such 
deep devotion to mythic religions ? Would any Greek have given 
up old opinions, and forsaken friends and property and prospects, 
as Paul did, for the sake of embracing, at the risk of all that man 
holds dear on earth, some new version of the flaying of Marsyas 
by Apollo, or the tossing of Vulcan out of Olympus? On the 
hypothesis of Dr. Strauss, the conduct of such men as Paul and 
Ste hen is utterly unaccountable. Almost, we might say alto- 
ge er, cotemporary with our Lord, they could not but know that 

is miracles, and death, and resurrection, and ascension, were 
mere fables if they were not actual facts; and yet for these fables 
the one suffered martyrdom, and the other endured the loss of all 
things, and gave himself up to a life of ceaseless toil, and peril, 
and suffering, which he too, probably, closed by a martyr’s death. 
Were these men mad? Was Paul a crazy enthusiast? Was 
Stephen a blind fanatic? If they were not, how does Dr. Strauss 
account for their conduct on his hypothesis? How does he ac- 
count for the conduct of ‘iomaniedy who were partakers of like 
faith with them, and who gave equal! evidence of their intelli- 
gence and their sincerity? Hegelianism must read human nature 
strangely backward if its votaries believe that men of common 
sense are pomp to suffer and to die for a popular myth—the 
mere shadow of a shade. 

6. Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis is continually landing him in the 
most glaring inconsistencies and parologisms. In the course of 
expounding and defending it, he again and again begs the ques- 
tion, or contradicts in one place what he has affirmed in another. 
Thus, (to give an instance or two,) he sets out with the denial 
of the authenticity of the gospels, and yet repeatedly, when it 
serves his purpose, he appeals to them as authentic sources of in- 
formation. Nay, so far has he carried this inconsistency, that in 


one part of his work he attempts to determine how much authentic 
matter there may be in John’s gospel, by the amount of agreement 
between that gospel and ‘the synoptic ae a Of course this 
assumes the authenticity of these gospels; for a work not itself 
authentic can be no standard of the authenticity of another. 

* Vol. ii. p. 187. 
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Again: when Dr. Strauss would instruct us how it came to 
pass that the early disciples of Christ invented and received so 
many miraculous stories concerning him, he tells us that they 
were bent upon ‘glorifying’ their Master. Let us, then, ask him 
how he knows that they were bent on glorifying their Master: 
his answer is, ‘ look at de stories they have invented and received 
* concerning him.’ Such is the battledore and shuttlecock fashion 
after which Dr. Strauss plies his reasonin 

Once more: it is essential to Dr. Strauss’s mythic hypothesis 
to assert that the people among whom these myths arose were in 
a state of almost childish simplicity, in which the exercise of 
the reasoning powers was almost unknown, and a credulous ima- 
gination held supreme sway over the mind. But when one 
comes to listen to Dr. Strauss’s exposition of the deep philosophy 
—too deep, we confess, for us to eideitind—tnvdéel in these 
myths, one cannot sufficiently marvel at the B teen thought 
- and far-searching analysis of these simple-minded children of an 
unhistoric age. According to Dr. Strauss it is no vulgar, no 
shallow science that constitutes ‘the absolute sense of Christ- 
‘ ology.’ If we may believe him, ‘ the main element of that idea 
: oo humanity embodied in the gospels] is, that the negation of 
‘ the merely natural and sensual life, which is itself the negation 
‘ of the spirit (the negation of a negation therefore) is the sole 
* way to the true spiritual life ;? and again, he tells us that ‘ hu- 
_ €manity is the union of the two natures—God become man, the 
‘ infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite spirit re- 
‘ membering its infinitude; it is the child of the visible mother 
‘ and the invisible Father, nature and spirit,’ &c.* And is it in- 
deed true that through this ‘ palpable obscure’ of speculation these 
simple-minded children of an all-believing uncritical age walked 
with a firm step and an open eye? Is it indeed true that the 
deep philosophy of Hegel was embodied by the early Christians 
in their conception of Jesus? Was Teutonic science anticipated 
by childish simplicity? If so, we are forced upon one of two con- 
clusions: Either the early Christians were not such credulous 
children as Dr. Strauss represents them ; or Teutonic philosophy 
is but a child’s dream after all. ‘ 

There is another thing in Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis utterly ir- 
reconcilable with that state of primitive credulousness in which 
it is essential to his whole theory ofa mythic origin for the gospels, 
that we should believe the cally Christians to have existed. It 
is the exceedingly artificial and elaborate character which, by his 
own showing, belongs to those so-called myths. When we peruse 
the fore tn be gives of the different gospel narratives, we cannot 


* Vol. iii. p. 438, 
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but wonder at the exceeding patience and ingenuity which must 
have presided over their formation. Let us take, by way of illus- 
tration, the first that occurs in his book—the annunciation and 
birth of the Baptist. According to Strauss, this was got up 
in the following ay. An individual had in his mind a com- 
pound image blended from scattered traits respecting the late birth 
of distinguished individuals, as recorded in the Old Testament. 
He thought of Isaac whose parents were advanced in their days 
when they were promised a son, and this suggested that John’s 
parents a Bere be the same. He remembered how doubtingly 
Abraham asked, when God promised him a seed which should 
inherit Canaan, ‘How shall I know that I shall inherit it?’ 
and hence he made Zacharias ask, ‘ Whereby shall I know this?’ 
—he called to mind that the name of Aaron’s wife was, according 
to the LXX., Elizabeth, and this suggested a name for John’s mo- 
ther. Then he bethought him of Samson’s birth being announced 
by an angel, and accordingly he provided an angel to announce 
that of John also—he glanced at popular Jewish notions regarding 
angels visiting the priests in the temple, and thence obtained a 
locality for the angelic apparition to Zacharias—he got back next to 
Samson, and from his history supplies the instructions which the 
angel gives respecting John’s Nazaritic education, as well as the 
blessings which it was predicted that John’s birth would confer 
upon his country—he next went to the history of Samuel, and 
borrowed thence the idea of the lyric effusion uttered by Zacha- 
rias on the occasion of his son’s circumcision—he then fixed 
upon a significant name for the prophet, calling him John, after 
the precedent of Israel and Isaac—the command to Isaiah to write 
the name of hisson, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, upona tablet recalled to 
him the necessity of providing Zacharias also with something of the 
same sort ; and as for the dumbness of the priest, it was suggested 
by the fact that the Hebrews believed that when any man saw a 
divine vision, he usually lost for a time one of his senses. ‘So,’ 
exclaims Dr. Strauss, after a long enumeration of all these parti- 
culars, ‘ we stand here upon purely mythical-poetical ground! In- 
deed ! then must the people of that mythical-poetical age have been 
deeply versed in all those artifices of composition, by which in 
these later times men of defective powers of fancy continue to 
construct stories by picking and stealing odds and ends of adventure 
from those who have written before them. No hero of the scissors- 
and-paste school ever went more unscrupulously to work than did 
this unknown composer of the story of John’s birth. And after 
all, he made it look so natural and so apparently original, that it 
required a German philosopher of the nineteenth century to find 
out for the first time, that it was a mere piece of Mosaic from bits 
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of the antique—a ‘ mere thing of shreds and patches!’ We blush 
for the degeneracy of the age. The most practised of booksellers’ 
hacks now-a-days is far—very far behind this skilful literary man 
of a mythical-poetical age. 

Such are the logical inconsistencies into which Dr. Strauss is 
betrayed by his theory. We adduce them, not as against him, but 
as against it. They are not the slips of a careless or inconsistent 
reasoner ; they are the errors into which a man of much acuteness 
and dexterity has been led by having a false theory to defend. 

7. Before leaving this part of the subject, we had intended at- 
tempting a detailed contrast between the narratives of the gospels 
and the indisputable — of heathenism, for the purpose of 
showing the analy of placing the one upon a par with the 
other. We perceive, however, that to do anythin Fike justice to 
this _ of our subject, we should require to loune into too wide 
a field for our remaining disposable space. We therefore omit 
entirely what we had intended to offer on this head, with the 
exception of one remark—viz., that it appears to us that the admis~ 
sion made by Dr. Strauss—that Jesus was a rabbi who actually 
lived and taught in Judea—is fatal to his whole doctrine of myths 
as applied to the gospel narrative. We hold it to be a condition 
of a myth that the subject of it is himself a mere idea) A man 
who has actually lived may become the subject of fables and 
romances ; he never becomes the subject of a myth: the mere 
fact that he was known to live as a man among men forbids this. 
Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Brumha, and the other deities of 
genuine mythology, have all been the subjects of myths, for they 
were themselves each a myth; in the language of the Apostle, 
they ‘are nothing in the world.’ Of Mahomet, Zoroaster, Con- 
 fucius, we have many fables, but no myths; for these were real 

men, and left upon ra consciousness of their fellow-men a sense 
of their reality, which put them altogether out of the mythic 
sphere. Now, by Dr. Strauss’s own admission, it is to the class 
of the latter and not of the former that Jesus belongs. He was 
a man who led an actual life upon earth. Until, then, Dr. Stzauss 
can show any case in which an historical man has become the 
subject of a myth, we must hold him bound either to admit the 
credibility of the gospel history, or to take the ground which 
when he wrote this book he described as untenable, that the 
greater part of that history is a pure fable or romance.* 


* We marvel to find a man like Mr. Grote so egregiously departing from the true 
idea of a myth, as to adduce Goethe’s story about Lord Byron and the Florentine 
tragedy as ‘a mythus about Lord Byron.’ It was neither more nor less than a piece 
of clever fiction, which Goethe no doubt knew to be such, and which the rest of the 
world received as true simply because they had no means of contradicting it. The 
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We must now leave this question which Dr. Strauss has raised, as 
to the origin of the gospel history. It yet remains that we con- 
sider for a little the other point involved in his general thesis— 
viz., that the historical character of the gospels cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

Now the proper answer to this would be, to relate the history 
of our Lord as it stands in the gospels, showing its perfect com- 
patibility with the conditions of true history, and refuting 
seriatim Dr. Strauss’s attempt to prove the contrary. For this, 
however, it is manifest that we have no space in what remains of 
this article ; and indeed to do it effectually would require a work 
nearly, if not quite, as large as that of our author. It would be 
of little service either, we fear, to reply to detached parts, by 
way of specimen of what might be done with the rest of his cavils ; 
as there would always remain the suspicion that the writer, 
having the selection of his own ground, might not in every case 
have chosen that which gave his adversary the fairest chance. 
We shall keep, therefore, as we have hitherto done, to observa- 
tions of ageneral kind. And here Dr. Strauss has provided us 
with an arenaon which we can meet him, so as at once to comply 
with the conditions of space within which we are confined, and 
to discuss matters a affecting his entire position. Before 
proceeding to show in detail that any narrative is fictitious, there 
are certain criteria of historic credibility which must be fixed, 
otherwise the criticism becomes purely subjective, and each man 
will receive or reject, according as his feelings or tastes dictate. 
Now such criteria Dr. Strauss has attempted to lay down in the 
close of his introductory part; and it is on this ground that we 
now propose briefly to meet him. 

The criteria laid down by Dr. Strauss ‘by which to distin- 
uish the unhistorical in the gospel narrative,’ are divided 
y him into two classes, negative and positive. Under the former 
we have two rules for discriminating the historical from the un- 
historical. ‘ First, when the narration is irreconcilable with the 
known and universal laws which govern the course of events,’ it 
is not historical. The aim of this criterion is to get rid of all 
that is miraculous, supernatural, and extraordinary in the gospels. 
On the strength of it Dr. Strauss sets aside at one sweep all the ac- 
counts of our Lord’s miracles, all that is recorded of his unusual 
virtues and abilities, and all the lengthened discourses attributed 
to him in the evangelists. This, it must be allowed, is pretty 


moment it came before the view of one who knew Byron’s history, it was, as Mr. 
Grote says, ‘ contemptuously blotted out.’ If such things as this are to be called myths, 
there is an end of all scientific reasoning on the subject of mythology. We shall be 
told next that every hoax is a myth. 
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well for one canon to accomplish. Let us see, however, whether 
it be not a brutum fulmen after all that Dr. Strauss has thus thrown 
into the Christian camp. 

Dr. Strauss strikes out everything miraculous in the gospel his- 
tory, on the ground that ‘the absolute cause never disturbs the chain 
‘ of secondary causes by single arbitrary acts of interposition, but 
‘rather manifests itself in the production of the aggregate of 
‘ finite causalities, and of their reciprocal action.’ The meani 
of this we take to be, that God, having constituted the world so 
as that its phenomena shall occur in accordance with certain 
laws, never interferes to introduce an occurrence which is not 
in accordance with those laws. If this be Dr. Strauss’s meaning, 
we should like to know how he is so sure that God never does so 
interfere ; or, what is more to the point, that God never has so 
interfered. The only intimation he gives of the ground of this 
opinion is, that what he has stated ‘is according to the universal 
‘laws which govern the course of events, agreeing with all 
‘just philosophical conceptions and all credible experience.’ 

ow what the laws of nature have to do in this case we cannot 
conceive. Dr. Strauss surely would not have had a law enacted by 
the Creator specially providing that he might occasionally inter- 
fere with the ordinary laws of nature ; nor can he mean that each 
natural law should have contained a special proviso, preparing us 
to expect the possibility of its being occasionally suspended by 
‘ the absolute cause.’ What, then, does he mean by saying that 
it is not according to those laws that miracles should po place? 
The only conceivable meaning we can attach to such an assertion 
is, that when the Divine Being interposes directly to produce an 
effect, it is done independently of the ordinary natural laws; 
which is tantamount to saying that a miracle isa miracle. What 
ground there is in this for affirming that miracles are incredible, 
we are at a loss to discover. Dr. Strauss surely does not mean 
to affirm that the power which produces ‘the aggregate of finite 
‘ causalities’ is incapable of suspending for a time any one of 
these, and producing an effect which is not such as they, if left 
to themselves, would produce. 

But a beliefin miracles is forbidden further, says Dr. Strauss, by 
‘ all just philosophical conceptions ’—at least, such we take to be 
his meaning in the sentence above quoted, though as it stands 
it seems to convey an affirmation of the relation of such concep- 
tions rather to the laws of nature than to the subject of miracles 
Now here Dr. Strauss very complacently assumes that all the world 
is of the same mind with him as to what are ‘just philosophical 
conceptions.’ This, however, is happily, as yet, far from being 


the case. The extreme gauche of Hegelism, to which Dr. Strauss 
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belongs, has as yet embraced only a very few of the students and 
professors of NaCI and we suspect that system has long ago 
reached its culminating point. By the conceptions which it incul- 
cates, as just and philosophical concerning the relations of the 
finite to the absolute, miracles, it is true, are condemned ; but it 
is rather too much to conclude that therefore this is a settled 
int. We beg to remind Dr. Strauss that the authority of the judge 
imself is in this case in dispute; and when it is remembered 
that a belief in miracles has not been found incompatible with 
the philosophy of Bacon or Newton of Leibnitz, or Locke, we 
ase not fear that ail just philosophy will pronounce it false. It 
may even be suspected that what the ae of such thinkers 
as these approved, is very likely to be in accordance with the 
soundest science, and this not the less that it has been condemned 
by such a fantastic system of speculation as that of Hegel, which 
we can compare to nothing else than some ice-palace, vast, glit- 
tering, and strangely compacted, but cold, unsubstantial, baseless, 
and useless. 
Dr. Strauss appeals further to ‘credible experience,’ as against 
the belief in miracles. Of course, as miracles are matters of expe- 
rience, any alleged miracle which contradicts credible experience 
must be false. But suppose it accords with credible experience 
—say the experience of trustworthy witnesses who saw it—what 
then? Of course, the experience being credible, we must be- 
lieve what it attests. Nothing can be more historical than this ; 
for historical belief is believing on credible experience. But Dr. 
Strauss will probably reply, that no experience which affirms the 
occurrence of a miracle is credible; or, as the objection used to 
be put in this country, that a miracle being contrary to universal 
experience, can never be proved to have occurred. To this, how- 
ever, it has been often and unanswerably replied, that it is a mere 
ing of the question. It assumes the fact it pretends to prove, 
—viz., that miracles never have occurred. For to affirm that 
miracles contradict universal experience, and to say that they 
never have occurred, are identical propositions: if a miracle has 
ever occurred, miracles are not contrary to universal experience, 
for ~ e with the experience of those who witnessed this 
one. When, therefore, the opponent of miracles argues against 
those of the New Testament on the ground that they contradict 
universal experience, he simply affirms the identical proposition, 
‘ These miracles never happened, because no miracles ever have 
happened.’ Nothing can be plainer than that the truth of the 
conclusion is here assumed in the premise ; and that the whole rea- 
soning is consequently vicious. When, for instance, Dr. Strauss 
affirms, on this ground, that ‘ narratives of angels and of devils, 
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‘ of their appearing in human shape and interfering with human 
‘concerns, cannot possibly be received as historical,’ his argument 
is just this: No angels or devils have ever appeared or acted 
in human shape or among men; and since the New Testament 
writers affirm that such apparitions took place in their day, 
their narratives are unhistorical, because the things they affirm 
never happened. Whatever the followers of Hegel may say 
of such logic, it is not that which has hitherto been considered 
of much worth. 

Under this criterion, Dr. Strauss classes all those occurrences 
in our Lord’s history which do not exactly tally with the ordi- 
nary habits and experience of men, especi i those of the Teu- 
tonic nations, in the nineteenth century. Hardly any allowance 
is made for differences of age, climate, education, custom, 
opinion ; whatever Dr. Strauss cannot at once reconcile with the 
standard of things around him, he puts down as unhistorical, or, 
at least, very suspicious. Thus, because it has not been his good 
fortune to meet with a child of twelve years of age who could 
astonish a conclave of German professors by his questions, he 
concludes that the narrative of our Lord’s interview with the 
learned Jews in the temple is a myth, albeit it is expressly 
affirmed in that narrative that it was not the mere child of twelve 
years of age that thus spoke, but one who already appeared as 
the servant of God, and was therefore supernaturally assisted. 
Dr. Strauss, of course, denies this also, nor are we assuming it as 
true apart from proof. All we wish to point out is, the unfairness 
of taking only half a story, and arguing against it as contradict- 
ing certain of the laws of human nature, whilst in the story, 
as a whole, there is no such contradiction. Again, because a 
watch which should come with the report that the dead body, 
whose grave they had been appointed to guard, had risen from 
that grave and gone, they knew not whither, would in modern 
Europe, no doubt, be treated as a set of impostors, Dr. Strauss 

ues that it is against all psychological laws to believe that the 
Sanhedrim of the Jews actually received as true such a report 
from those who had been set to watch the grave of Jesus; for- 
getting all the while that the history in which this occurs records 
also that this same Jesus had before called the dead from their 
graves, and thereby troubled these Sanhedrim; and that, conse- 
quently, there is nothing more psychologically probable than that 
they would believe, on such testimony as that of the guard, that 
he had raised himself. Ofcourse, Dr. Strauss has a right to re- 
ject the whole of our Lord’s history if he pleases; but he has no 
right to take up a single fact and pronounce it unhistorical, bs- 
cause, detached from the series of which it forms a part, it is 
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not to be accounted for, whilst, if taken as a part of that series, 
it is perfectly in keeping with the known laws which regulate 
men’s conduct in such circumstances. So, also, with what he 
has said respecting the impossibility of John’s recollecting such 
long discourses as those which he records our Lord to have de- 
livered ; whilst it is admitted that in ordinary circumstances this 
would be improbable, in the circumstances in which John repre- 
sents himself, as endowed with the Spirit of God, who could 
bring all things to his remembrance, it was not only probable, 
but it could not be otherwise. Dr. Strauss may, if he pleases, 
call in question this alleged endowment; he may we that in- 
spiration existed; but in treating the pretensions of John by a 
psychological law, he is bound to take these pretensions as they 
stand. The question to which this test can alone apply is, 
‘Assuming that John was assisted by the Spirit of God, is it cre- 
dible that he could report exactly such long discourses? Whether 
or not John had such assistance is another question, for the deter- 
mining of which this law is incompetent. It is against all logic 
for an analyst first to deprive phenomena of one of their essen- 
tial elements, and then to apply his tests as if these phenomena 
remained entire. 

The second negative criterion by which Dr. Strauss proposes 
to discriminate the historical from the unhistorical is thus ex- 
pressed :—‘ An account which shall be regarded as historically 
‘ valid must neither be inconsistent with itself, nor in contradic- 
‘tion with other accounts.’ The former of these conditions will, 
of course, be at once conceded on all hands; the latter requires 
some further consideration. And at the outset it must be ob- 
served, that seeing the author professes here to lay down a rule 
for the guidance of the inquirer in a nice and difficult investiga- 
tion, his statement is unpardonably loose and vague. What does 
he mean by ‘other accounts’? Of course he cannot mean any 
other accounts, for this would expose the most veracious history 
that was ever written to discredit, if it so happened that some 
false chronicler had given a different version of the story. He 
can only mean such other accounts as possess equal claims upon 
credibility. But, even in this case, we should dispute his crite- 
rion as it stands. When two writers of equal credit contradict 
each other, it is a moot point which of the two is to be believed. 
We must protest against Dr. Strauss’s conclusion, that this brin 
the narratives of both into suspicion. All that can be justly said 
is, that one or other of them is wrong; before we can say both 
are wrong, and the story is a fiction, evidence of this must be 
adduced from a third source. 

In applying this criterion to the gospel history, Dr. Strauss has 
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revelled in unfairness. Wherever, by the most tortuous reason- 
ing, he can make it appear as if an evangelist has contradicted 
himself; wherever he can set one evangelist over against another, 
by whatever means; and wherever he can place the evangelists 
in anything that looks like a contradiction to Josephus or any of 
the profane historians, he forthwith pronounces the whole story 
a myth or legend. The course he has pursued in the case of the 
gospels is such as would consign to the regions of the unhistori- 
cal almost every history that is extant. The assumptions he 
makes, in order to manufacture his contradictions, are beyond all 
bounds. That all the four gospels must be regarded as pretend- 
ing to be strictly chronological narratives—that each of these, to 
be credible, must tell the story in exactly the same way as the 
rest—that all must narrate the same events, so that if it can be 
said of one narrated by Matthew and Mark, that ‘of this Luke 
and John knew nothing,’ this shall be fatal to its credibility— 
that it is impossible for two narratives which, with some points in 
common, flatly contradict each other in the rest, to be narratives 
of different events, but must, at all hazards, be viewed as mutually- 
destroying narratives of the same—and that Josephus and the 
profane historians are bound to narrate everything that is nar- 
rated by the evangelists, whether it fall into their plan or not, 
or whether they wrote a history of that time or not:*—such are 
the assumptions which, not formally announced it is true, but 
distinctly involved in his reasonings, Dr. Strauss employs, in 
order to swell the list of contradictions with which he charges 
the evangelists. It suits his purpose, also, to ignore all that has 
been done to reconcile and harmonize the apparent discrepancies 
of the gospels. He writes as if these had now been discovered 
for the first time, instead of having been, for the most part, long 
ago satisfactorily removed. Pursuing such a course, be has, it 
is true, made out, at first sight, a startling case against the gos- 
pels; but it needs only that one should come after him and 
search him, to make it apparent that it is only in his own eyes 
that he can appear wise in the course he has here pursued. 

Of positive criteria of myths, Dr. Strauss mentions also two ; 
the one lying in the form, the other in the substance, of the nar- 
rative. The former is thus expressed: ‘If the form be poetical, 
‘if the actors converse in hymns and in a more diffuse and 
‘ elevated strain than might be expected from their training and 


* Thus, e. g., Dr. Strauss urges against the statement of Luke concerning the 
amoypagn, which he says (ch. ii. 1) was ordered by Augustus, that it is not 
mentioned by any contemporary historian, when he must have known that there is 
no other contemporary history of this period extant. The work of Dion Cassius 
exists only in an imperfect epitome; and the Life of Augustus by Suetonius is, like 
all the other lives by that author, a series of personal anecdotes, and no history 
of the times. 
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‘ situation, such discourses, at all events, are not to be regarded 

‘as historical.’ Now, we may at once concede that it is not 

usual for persons to converse in hymns or in highly poetical 

strains, and if any historian introduce any of his characters as 

using such a style of conversation, he is bound to account for the 

circumstance before he is entitled to demand our belief. But, 

on the other hand, if he does satisfactorily account for it, the 

objection is thereby removed, and we are bound ceteris paribus 
to receive his story. On this, however, we need not dwell, for, 

granting Dr. Strauss his criterion entire, where, we ask, does he 

find any case in the gospels to which it is fairly applicable? He 
will reply by pointing us to the song of Zacharias at the circum- 
cision of John, and that of Mary, when she received the congra- 
tulations of her cousin Elizabeth. But is it fair to class these 
under the head of conversation? Are they not rather the out- 
bursts of pious and devotional feeling, proceeding in each case 
solely from individuals? There is no conversing in poetry in 
either case. And is it, we ask, so utterly incredible, that under 
the excitement of very peculiar circumstances, a Jewish priest 
and a Jewish maiden, familiar with the psalmody of their nation, 
should give vent to their feelings in poetry, that we must needs 
regard the whole story which affirms they did so, as unhistorical ? 
How does Dr. Strauss know but that both Zacharias and Mary 
were endowed with the gift of poetry? How does he know they 
could not improvise? Or how does he know but that they might 
have carefully composed these hymns in private, and repeated 
them when a proper occasion seemed to demand? Be it ob- 
served, we do not adopt any of these modes of accounting for the 
fact in question; we are content with that which the evangelist 
supplies, when he tells us that Mary was overshadowed by the 
Holy Ghost, (who could inspire her song as well as cause her to 
conceive her child,) and when he says expressly, concerning 
Zacharias, that he was filled with the Holy Ghost and prophe- 
sied. But Dr. Strauss, who rejects this solution as incredible, is 
bound to exclude all the others before he is entitled to say that 
the narration is fictitious. If any one of them may be enter- 
tained, the story may be true. The onus probandi rests, of course, 
with the person making the induction. 

The other positive criterion laid down by Dr. Strauss is as 
follows :—‘ If the contents of a narrative strikingly accords 
‘[accord] with certain ideas existing and prevailing within 
‘the circle from which the narrative proceeded, which ideas 
‘themselves seem to be the product of preconceived opinions 
‘rather than of practical experience, it is more or less probable, 
‘ according to circumstances, that such a narrative is of mythical 
‘origin.’ Such a criterion as this, we believe, was hardly ever 
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before laid down. It is as indefinite and fluctuating as the most 
sceptical critic could wish. Before we can make any use of it we 
must have a criterion by which to determine what degree of 
seeming entitles us to regard certain ideas as belonging to the 
class it specifies, and also what kind and quantity of circumstances 
are to be allowed to affect the probability of its indications. The 
criterion needs a criterion; who shall supply it? ‘ Quis custo- 
diet ipsos custodes?’ Is not everything here left to the caprice 
or — of the critic ? 

sides, supposing it made out that any of the gospel narra- 
tives is in accordance with the prevailing ideas of the Jews in the 
time of our Lord, what is there in this to affect its credibility ? 
If, indeed, it could be shown that any of these narratives bears indi- 
cations of being got up to please the Jews of that day, or to give 
development to any of their favourite self-aggrandizing notions, 
there would be ground, we admit, for suspicion in such a case. 
No one, however, will venture to assert this, we should think, of 
the narratives in the gospels. All that can be said of them is, 
that they recognise and inculcate certain _— ideas in the reli- 
ary belief of the people to whom they relate. If this is to be 

eld as invalidating their claim to credibility, there can be no 
credible narrative of religious men written, for in every narrative 
of such there will be a frequent and prominent recognition of the 
prevailing religious ideas and expectations of the circle in which 
the individual lived. Had the case been reversed—had the 

ospels borne no traces of the prevailing religious ideas of the 

ews, we wonder what Dr. Strauss and his fellow sceptics would 
have said. 

We have now finished the task which at the outset of this 
paper we prescribed to ourselves, if not with that fulness in all 
parts of our remarks which we could have wished, yet as co- 
piously as our limits permitted. We trust we have satisfied our 
readers that there is no tenable ground for Dr. Strauss’s hypo- 
thesis that the gospels are a collection of myths and legends, and 
that the tests by which he proposes to set aside the historical 
pretensions of these writings are either illegitimate and unsound, 
or can evince what Dr. Strauss affirms only by being unfairly 
applied. 

e have only to remark, in conclusion, that whilst, by this 
translation of his critique on the Life of Jesus, Dr. Strauss is 
seeking to find an audience with the British public, in his own 
country his reputation has long been on the wane, and in a lite- 
rary point of view he may be viewed as dead. The theologians 
of Germany soon discovered that there was no abiding at the 

int where he had set up his banner; and whilst some, there- 
Tees, recoiling from his position, sought a place of security by en- 
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trenching themselves more than before within the bulwarks of 
evangelicalism, others have gone forth to carry the standard of 
neologianism still further in the direction of an open renunciation 
of Christianity as a divine religion. Nearly ten years ago, whilst 
his work was at its climax of notoriety in Germany, one of the 
best theologians of that country thus wrote—‘ Vigorous men will 
‘soon arise who will call the courageous, daring Strauss, a cow- 
‘ardly poltroon, a man full of superstitious notions, because he 
‘has not dared to speak out openly, but has only hinted, from 
‘time to time, that Christianity and the writings of the New 
‘ Testament are, in his opinion, simply the productions of an ex- 
‘ travagant enthusiasm, or, to speak more plainly, of a monstrous 
‘fraud.* This prediction has long since been fulfilled. Dr. 
Strauss has not succeeded in forming any school. Already, as 
the same writer goes on to predict, does ‘ he hear with his own 
* ears his decided followers laugh him to scorn.’ Such men as 
Gfrorer, Baur of Tubingen, and Bruno Bauer, have long since 
left him behind, as a man who either cannot see, or is afraid to 
venture, whither his own doctrines conduct. Their reproaches, 
however, have not been altogether lost upon him. In the pre- 
face to the translation before us he cries ‘ Peccavi,’ and confesses 
that he now sees how he had allowed ‘superstition to temper 
the rigour of his critical judgment,’ and how especially he had 
fallen short of truth in not perceiving that ‘the author of the 
§ fourth _ had knowingly put together mere fables ‘for the 
‘ sake of defending and illustrating his own sentiments.” By Dr. 
Strauss’s own confession, therefore, all this huge mass of criticism 
upon the Life of Jesus is little better than a fruitless experiment. 
After all, scepticism must fall back upon its old position, and 
reiterate with what plausibility or mystification it may, the oft- 
times rejected absurdity that Christianity and the history of its 
Founder are mere fables, knowingly contrived by interested 
parties, and by some strange magic palmed upon the world for 
realities. 

When the translator of these volumes came to peruse the 
Preface with which Dr. Strauss has introduced his translation, 
we do not envy the feelings with which he must have perceived 
what a satire it contains upon his efforts. After all the time 
spent, and the labour endured, in turning into English two thickl 
printed octavos of crabbed German, to find the author of the boo 
on which he had thus toiled repudiating it as an ‘opus imper- 
fectum,’ must have inflicted a pang almost as severe as that which 
wrung the mournful expostulation, ‘ Et tu Brute! from the fall- 
ing Roman. 


* Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels, vol. i., translated by Dr. Lowe, 
Pref. p. xi. Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library. 
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31. The Retrospect. Penny Magazine. 


I. A Memoir of the Life and Character of Thomas Wilson, Esq., Treasurer 
of Highbury College. By his Son. 8vo. Snow, London. 1846. 


To most of our readers the subject of this Memoir has been long and honour- 
ably known. We have not another layman in the history of Protestant Non- 
conformity, during the present century, whose name will be more honoured in 
the time to come. Mr. Wilson has been fittingly employed in preparing the 
present volume for publication, and has performed this act of filial piety in a 
manner every way becoming the son of such a father. With the history of the 
religious institutions, of the congregational churches, and of the congregational 
ministry of his time, the name of the late Thomas Wilson, Esq. will be pro- 
minently associated. He will stand forth to the future as a truly edifyin 
instance of what may be accomplished, by a wise employment of wealth an 
influence, in the creation of a wide pe | efficient Christian agency—such as 
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may give impress to the times, and a pattern to the future. He has shown, 
moreover, that a man possessing great means needs nothing additional, in order 
to — such effects, beyond the possession of a sound natural understanding 
and a sanetified heart. We advert to Mr. Wilson’s understanding, because, in 
the structure of that, next to the presence of his piety, we discern the secret of 
his success. He was not a man given to change. You never find him labour- 
ing to pull down at one stage of his life, the things which he had built up at 
another. If he had crotchets at all, they were never allowed to obtrude them- 
selves into the broad path of his Christian usefulness. The institutions to which 
he once pledged himself he never forsook. This steadiness with regard to his 
chosen objects of pursuit, characterized his use of all the means necessary to 
the accomplishment of those ends. When it ceased to be a business with him 
to get wealth, it became, as is well known, equally a business with him to ex- 
pend it, and to endeavour to bring others to similar habits. His sound princi- 
= as a religious voluntary always taught him so to use his wealth as to call 
orth the liberality and efforts of others, not to supersede them. It was thus 
with his chapel-building ; and no less so with his magnanimous efforts to in- 
crease the number, and raise the character, of the congregational ministry in 
this country. 
When Mr. Wilson commenced his efforts in relation to the latter object, we 
blush to say that many nonconformists had adopted the notion, that what is 
called ministerial education did more harm than good. College training, it 
was thought, must have a tendency to spoil preachers rather than to make 
them,—men who with one breath would boast of being the descendants of our 
Howes, and Owens, and Baxters, with the next denounced the aim to secure 
learning to our ministry as unfavourable to spirituality and ministerial efficiency! 
But this lean race, which, even in the times of which we speak, were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, has been fast dying out, until they may now be 
said to be pretty nearly extinct. Mr. Wilson lived to see the ena Bef English 
congregationalists on this subject make such progress, that before his death he 
had a strong misgiving that the colleges of the Independents were likely to be- 
come so numerous as to exceed the demand,—and if it be true, as stated in this 
Memoir, that the colleges in the neighbourhood of London do not contain more 
than about five-eighths of the students for whom they present accommodation, 
506-508,) we can hardly feel surprised at this distrust. The Independent 
lleges which are fullest, we believe, are those where the terms of admission 
are the easiest, and where the time of study is the shortest. In all the rest, 
the deficiency indicated is felt. How is this? The question is a large anda 
momentous one, and must ere long be dealt with largely and thoroughly. 


Il. Shakespeare's Dramatic Art: and his relation to Calderon and Goethe. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Hermann Ulrici. Chapman, Brothers. 
pp. 554. 


The learning and the acumen which have been devoted to the illustration and 
the emendation of Shakespeare’s text, have left us much still to learn concern- 
ing the principles of his art. For a work like the present there is therefore 
abundant room, and the enlightened and truly philosophical spirit in which the 
writer has studied our great dramatist, imparts to the result of his labours a 
high value. His chief object has been to arrive at an estimate of the genius of 
Shakespeare, as measured by the elevated standard of Christian isthetics. In 
his judgment, Shakespeare’s poetical view of human life was ‘ sublime and pro- 
* found, because it was Christian, and Christian also, even because it was profound 
‘and sublime.’ Dramatic poetry is a representation of the working of Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men—a poetic copy of universal history. The Christian 
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view of Providence, in its tragic aspect, depicts the suffering and fall even of the 
noble and the lovely, when they yield to human weakness, go counter to the 
requisitions of their own nature, and trust for support to the perishable rather 
than the real. Thus in tragedy we behold a display principally of the Divine 
Justice. Comedy, on the other hand, exhibits a manifestation of the Divine 
Love ;—the entangled and conflicting whims, follies, and errors of mortals are 
so overruled by a compassionate Providence, that they eancel each other, and 
out of their perplexity and evil finally evolve what is good and right. The 
historical drama, which partakes more of the epical and less of the lyrical cha- 
racter, and embraces a more extended space of time, includes both the tragic 
and the comic elements. Shakespeare develops no canons of philosophy, neither 
has he formally inculcated any peculiar doctrines of religion; but his writings 
have in them, nevertheless, the essence of philosophy, and are everywhere per- 
vaded by the leading principle of a Protestant Christianity, the acknowledg- 
ment of man’s universal sinfulness, and of the divine grace of redemption. The 
ground, then, which Dr. Ulrici takes, and which he maintains with much learn- 
ing and ability, is this—that Shakespeare employed tragedy and comedy, and 
occasionally a combination of both, on the principles of Christian art, for the pre- 
sentation of a complete Christian view of life and the world. Of course, the 
term ‘ Christian’ in this connexion is used in a sense much more loose than that 
which the majority of our readers are wont to attach to it. 

The earlier part of this volume recounts the progress of our drama previous 
to the time of Shakespeare, from the profane absurdity of the Mirade-play, the 
allegorical morality, the more lively and pungent interlude, to that alternation 
of — and bombast—that medley of the horrible, the beautiful, and the 
awkward—that ill-regulated prodigality of power which distinguished our early 
tragedy, and which we see exemplified in all its fantastic wildness in the dramas 
of Marlowe. The author has not possessed opportunity for contributing new 
facts to this branch of our literary history, but his account is lucid and highly 
interesting. In his criticism on the several plays of Shakespeare, his endeavour 
is to ascertain that particular view of social life which it is the object of each 
drama to develop. Thus he groups together, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, and 
King Lear, as exhibiting the three principal forms under which love exerts an 
immediate influence on the destinies of man,—the enthusiasm of early passion 
in the first; in the second, the manly earnestness of wedded attachment, and 
lastly, parental affection and filial reverence. Goethe regarded the character 
of Hamlet as intended to represent the effects of a great action enjoined on a 
mind unfit for the performance of it. From this view Dr. Ulrici dissents. 
According to him, the source of Hamlet's vacillation is to be found in conscience, 
and in his wish to act according to his own conviction, in a manner wholly 
independent of external circumstances. His arguments on this point do not 
satisfy us, and we think that here, as in some other of his opinions, he refines 
too much, and endeavours to support his more recondite hypothesis by an in- 
genious but somewhat fanciful interpretation of the poet’s meaning. As a whole, 
however, his criticisms are original and striking, and in his elevated 
views of the ultimate aim of Shakespeare we find much with which to 
sympathize. 

The last section of the book is devoted to Calderon and Goethe, considered 
in their relation to Shakespeare. The various points of difference between the 
productions of the Roman-catholic Spaniard and the Catholic Englishman are 
brought clearly into view, and their causes philosophically investigated. The 
plays of Calderon were dramas of incident, those of Shakespeare dramas of 
character ; the line between tragedy and comedy was less clearly marked in 
the former than in the latter ; and the comedies of Calderon are superior to his 
tragedies. While Calderon was distinguished by wit, fancy, and invention, he 
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possessed no traces of our English humour, and displayed the cnn the his 
resources in the dexterous management of a set of characters whose frequent 
resemblance to each other contrasts strongly with that almost endless variety 
which marks the creations of Shakespeare. The diction of Calderon is lyrical 
rather than dramatic, characterized everywhere by abundance of antithesis, 
imagery, and brilliant description,—that of Shakespeare changes incessantly 
with the nature of his subject. The author shows that, with Goethe, all is made 
subservient to the development of an individual character. The idea which in 
Shakespeare is diffused throughout the whole, is in Goethe concentrated upon 
the hero and a little group about him. The dramatic figures of Shakespeare 
gather round an event—those of Goethe about a personage. The latter paints 
—— life of the mind and feelings, rather than the act and the active 
ty. 
It is matter of regret with us that we have found it necessary to confine our 
observations on Dr. Ulrici’s work within the limits required by our shorter 
notices. 


III. Bible Emancipation ; or, the Extraordinary Results of Unfettered Bible 
Printing : a Review of the last Report of the Board of Her Majesty's 
sole and only Master Printers in Scotland; with Remarks on the immense 
saving in the price of the Scriptures to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to other Benevolent Institutions, and to the Community at large. 
By Apam Tuomson, D.D., Secretary to the Free Bible Press Com- 
pany, Coldstream. 8vo, pp. 18. Edinburgh, 1846. 


Honour to Mr. Childs, of Bungay, to the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of Coldstream, 
and to the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of | ndon, for their colossal labours and in- 
domitable perseverance, in the cause of ‘ Bible Emancipation '—of ‘ Unfettered 
Bible Printing,’ Had these strong, but generous hearted men, lived to no 
other purpose than the service they have performed in this cause, they would 
have lived to a great end. To reduce the cost of Holy Scripture to the middle 
and humbler classes to less than one-third of their former price, and to 
— the circulation, as the consequence, to a still greater degree, is surely 
to have done a great work. We earnestly commend this pamphlet, and the 
cause it is intended to promote, to the notice of our readers. 


IV. The Pictorial Bible. Edited by Joun Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. With 
many hundred Woodcuts, and thirteen Engravings on Steel. 8vo. 
Knight, London. 1846. Parts I. and IV. 


This is a greatly improved and much cheaper edition of the work, first 
ublished under this title about ten years since. The copious notes by the 
earned editor, do not treat on the doctrinal differences among Christians ; 
but they supply a large fund of matter illustrative of the general meaning of 
the sacred text. The work is now published in thirteen monthly parts, or in 
fifty-two weekly numbers, the total cost being two pounds twelve shillings. 


V. Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Dantet Wuson, 
oe Scotland. H. Paton, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
ondon. 


This work is to be completed in twenty-four monthly parts, of which the 
first ten are now before us, affording a very sufficient sample of what may be 
anticipated in the whole. The first seven numbers consist of a very clever 
and concise historical sketch, embracing, in periodic succession, all the chief 
national events in the Scottish history that have been connected with the 
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northern metropolis, with just a sufficient infusion of antiquarian lore to interest, 
and occasionally to amuse, the reader, with its quaint simplicity. A glance at 
the notes on each page affords proof of the diligence with which the facts have 
been dug out of early and rare authorities ; with a plentiful reference to the 
undigested tomes of sterling ore issued by the famed Bannatyne, Maitland, 
and other of our most diligent antiquarian clubs. 

The second part of the work is devoted to local traditions and antiquities ; 
and discloses numerous interesting and romantic associations with the capital 
of the north, of a nature calculated to gratify a far wider circle than those 
locally connected with the scenes ;—and who, indeed, does not feel an interest 
in the ancient capital of Scotland? Each number is illustrated with two 
clever engravings, done in a bold, free, and etchy style, exceedingly suitable 
for the subjects. In addition to these, there are numerous well-executed 
woodcut vignettes, of details, &c.; and this leads us to notice a peculiar 
feature of the work—viz., that the artist and author are the same indi- 
vidual. Sucha combination of talent is peculiarly valuable in the author of 
a topographical work, and we can trace the fruits of it in the truthfulness and 
character that appear in the delineations, both of pen and pencil. We could 
have wished a little more care on the part of the engravers, in some of the 
plates ; but in others, such as A Room in Mary of Guise’s Palace; The House 
of the famous Scottish Wizard, Major Weir; and Smollet’s House, Canon- 
gate, we have all that could be desired. On the whole, we look upon this as 
a work that no archeologist or topographer in the kingdom should be without. 
It will form, when completed, a most interesting contribution to the illustra- 
tions of Scottish history, and one whose value will increase every year. 


VI. 1. Scotland Delineated. J. Hogarth, Haymarket, London. 

2. The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. By R. W. 
Buturnes and W. Burns, Architects. Blackwood & Son, London and 
Edinburgh. 


In the general outline afforded by the prospectuses of these two works, we 
might suppose them to be rivals, contending for the occupation of the same field. 
An inspection, however, of the illustrations already prepared for both, will 
abundantly satisfy all doubts in this respect, and leave no reason to fear that 
the one wiil interfere with the other. 

We have seen, not only a series of lithographs, but many of the original 
drawings, prepared for the ‘Scotland Delineated,’ and we can assure such of 
our readers as are lovers of the pictorial art, that a real treat is here in store for 
them. We are always glad when we can give a hint of what is coming, when 
it appears worthy of exciting expectation ; and in the present case, the mere 
names of the artists engaged on this work are the best guarantee that 
could be offered. Stanfield Roberts, Harding, Leitch, Nash, Cattermole, and 
Creswick, are all engaging their best energies here, for the production of a 
national work that shall surpass any of the folio volumes of home or forei 
topographical illustrations that have yet appeared. Nash’s ‘ Baronial Halls’ 
is the only thing of the kind that has yet dealt with the ‘beauty and the 
bravery’ of English scenery ; and a noble work it is; but the numerous artists 
engaged in this new undertaking must secure a variety of character as well 
as choice of subject which no single artist can master. 

One drawing that we have seen—‘ Edinburgh from the Firth of Forth,’ by 
Stanfield, was never, we think, surpassed, in vigour and beauty, by any pro- 
duction of that eminent artist’s pencil. Cattermole has several, which are 
rather fine pictures, than mere pictorial illustrations: ‘Queen Mary’s Cham- 
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ber, Holyrood,’ for example, gives us the murder of Rizzio with such life and 
reality, that we should never hesitate to prefer it before Sir William Allen’s 
chef dceuvre of the same thrilling scene. Another, by the same artist, depicts 
the truly national occurrence of the Signing of the Covenant, in the Greyfriars 
churchyard, at Edinburgh, amidst the magnificent tombs of that ‘ Scottish 
Westminster Abbey,’ and with the grim old castle frowning aloft. Others of 
Cattermole’s are less truthful in their portraiture of scene than we could wish ; 
but to those who mainly look for a beautiful picture, this will be of less 
moment. 

From Harding we have, ‘Falls of the Tummel, Perthshire ; as magni- 
ficent a treatment of a wild romantic glen, swept by its impetuous mountain 
cataract, as we have ever seen. We remember the high gratification this fine 
picture afforded us, when we first saw it on the walls of the Water-Colour 
Society's Gallery. But our space will not admit of a detailed review of these 
lovely drawings, including ‘ Melrose’ and ‘Glasgow Cathedral,’ by Roberts. 
‘West Bow, Edinburgh,’ and ‘Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe, by Leitch. 
‘Moray House,’ by Nash, &c. The lithographic copies are from the hands of 
Harding, whose crayons have already shown the powers of lithographic art. 
More we are sure need not be said. We shall only add to this brief notice, 
our congratulations to the artists of Britain, on finding them once more 
dealing with the beauties of our own matchless home scenery, after having so 
long wandered along the banks of the Rhine, and the Moselle, and many 
places of less note and beauty, whose best charm seemed to be the vulgar one, 
that they were foreign. Here they are dealing with scenes yielding to none 
in grandeur and beauty ; while to us they are pregnant with the lively asso- 
ciations of legend, song, or story, adding to them a charm that few even of 
those who have returned from the grand tour can possibly feel in the pictured 
landscape of a foreign land. 


VII. The Biliad ; or, How to Criticise : a Satire, with the Dirge of Repeal, 
and other Jeux d’esprit. By T. M. Hueues, author of ‘ Revelations 
of Spain; ‘the Ocean Flower, &c. 12mo, pp. 143. Printed for the 
Author. 1846. 


The author of this book accounts himself a great sufferer from the dis- 
ordered bile of his critics ; and to be equal with them, he here makes a free dis- 
charge of his own. There is, no doubt, cause enough for the sort of complaint 
thus made. The mysteries of criticism are often mysteries of iniquity. But 
it not unfrequently laaies that those who cry out most under the lash are 
those who have most richly deserved it. "We suspect, or rather, more than 
suspect, something of this latter sort in the present instance. 


VILL. Mental Discipline; or, Hints on the Cultivation of Intellectual and 
Moral Habits—addressed particularly to Students in Theology, and 
Young Preachers. By Henry Forster Burper, D.D. Fifth Edition. 
12mo. pp. 164. Ward and Co. 1846. 


A small book of large worth. It is full of wise counsel. Every student of 
Theology, and every young preacher, should not only read it, but meditate 
upon it. It develops, with admirable judgment, the connexion between mental 
discipline, in its largest sense, and public efficiency. 


IX. What is Religion? The Question Answered. By Henry Cotman. 
12mo, pp. 88. Chapman, Brothers, London. 1846. 


Mr. Colman, it seems, is a Unitarian minister, and a native of the United 
States. The book before us contains the substance of a discourse delivered in 
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the pulpit of the late Mr. Aspland, in the Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney. The 
sum of it is, that every man is religious in proportion as he endeavours to know 
the commandments of God, and to do them, whether he be called Christian, 
Jew, Mahommedan, Pagan, or Deist; wherever there is not Atheism, there 
may be Religion. Admitting that there is an extreme sense in which this may 
be true, surely there is a strange course of argument for a Christian preacher 
to take up. It is not denied, that we must do the commandments of Christ, 
if we would be Christians ; but is it not equally true, that we must believe the 
truth which Christ taught, if we would attain to that character? Mr. Colman 
should have known, also, that the Evangelical Alliance does not mean to say 
that all persons not included within its doctrinal basis should be accounted as 


no Christians. It has asserted the contrary, and its aim has been, not to- 


embrace all Christians, but the a number that could be expected to act 
together in relation to any practical object. 


X. Sermons preached in the Tabernacle and Tottenham Court Chapel, 
London. By the Rev. Joun Campsett, D.D., and by the Rev. Josern 
W. Ricwarpson. 12mo, pp. 170. Snow, London. 1846. 


This is as it should be—two pastors, not only occupying the same pulpit, 
but dividing the same thread of discourse between them. ‘The discourses are 
ten in number, being part of a much more extended series. The topics are as 
follows :—‘ Self-examination—Self-deception—Self-approval—Self-condemna- 
* tion — Self-denial — Self- indulgence — Self-distrust—Self-con fidence —Self- 
‘ preservation—Self-destruction.” Dr. Campbell takes the first topic, Mr. 
Richardson the second, and so the topics alternate between the senior pastor 
and the junior to the end of the series. This reminds us of Primitive Congre- 

tionalism, while there is too much, as we hope some day to show, in 
Seton Congregationalism which has not that tendency. These discourses 
are published, because it is thought they may be useful to the senior classes in 
Sunday-schools, and the profits are to be devoted to Sunday-schools. The 


unpretending volume is well suited to its purpose, and has our cordial com- 
mendation. 


XI. Eight Sermons, preached in St. Pancras Church. By the Rey. G. S. 
Drew, B.A. 8vo, pp. 146. Rivingtons, London. 1846. 


These sermons are printed as a parting memorial to the congregation in St. 
Pancras Church, by the late curate. They are published, also, as exhibiting 
‘an honest attempt to employ a more efficient style of religious teaching than 
is now generally adopted in the pulpit.” We are glad to find that clergymen 
of Mr. Drew’s class are beginning to feel the need of ‘a more efficient style of 
religious teaching;’ but, judging from this ‘attempt,’ they have still much to 
learn in this shape. Mr. Drew sets forth his thoughts with eloquence, and 
with a good degree of clearness and strength; but if he would read Wilber- 
force’s ‘ Practical View’ with attention, he would, perhaps, begin to see that 


his thoughts themselves embrace very little of what is distinctive of revealed 
truth. 


XIU. The Paragraph Bible. The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized 
Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with an entirely new 
selection of Copious References to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, 
Prefaces to the several Books, and numerous Notes. Part I., Genesis to 
Esther. Tract Society. 1846. 


In this publication, the contents of the Scriptures are given in 
the chapters and verses being given in the margin. It is a beautiful specimen 
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of typography, and the book is as remarkable for its cheapness as its beauty. 
The Old and New Testament, with References, Prefaces, Notes, and Maps, 
being published for four shillings ! : 


XIII. A Concise Hebrew Grammar, in which the Accidence is more fully 
illustrated by Tables of Paradigms of the Verbs and Nouns, than in 
other elementary introductions to the Philology of the Old Testament. Com- 

iled by Ashworth, and Re-edited, with Additions, by T. Years. 
Beventl Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected by the Rev. F. Brar- 
LosBLoTzKy, Doct. Philos. 8vo, pp. 71. Simpkin and Marshall. 1846. 


A Hebrew Grammar, edited, meron. and corrected by Mr. Yeates and 
Dr. Bialloblotzky, and which has passed through six editions, needs no further 
testimony to its substantial value. 


XIV. Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical. By the late Rev. James JEFFREY, 
Greenock. With a Memoir of his Life. 8vo, pp. Ixvi. 338. Oliphant, 
Edinburgh. 1846. 


The author of these discourses was removed from his labours in the midst 
of his days and usefulness. His sermons are sound in doctrine, and are cha- 
racterized by intelligence, good taste, and deep earnestness. 


XV. Ancient Devotional Poetry. Now first published, from a Manuscript 
of the Sixteenth or Seventeenth Century. Old Quarto. Religious 
Tract Society. 1846. 


The Committee of the Tract Society have given an ‘ Ancient’ appearance to 
this Volume, befitting the matter it contains. The poetry is, as the title 
states, ‘ Devotional’; it consists of more than a hundred short pieces, and the 
author, or authors (for it is doubted if the whole be from one hand) are un- 
known. ‘I have no recollection,’ says Mr. Montgomery of Sheffield, ‘ of any 
‘ of the specimens of verse you have sent me, but have no hesitation respecting 
‘their merit, or of the desirableness of putting the public in possession of a 
‘volume of such devotional pieces.’ The Rev. Joseph Hunter, a good autho- 
rity, says, ‘You have introduced me to a manuscript containing poems, of 
. their kind, of eminent beauty, and scarcely any of them betraying any marks 
‘ of constraint, or instances of a corrupt taste. They must ovldhatly have been 
‘the composition of some person of great power, and they have every appear- 
‘ance of being a record of actual thought and feelings.’—(Preface.) In truth, 
it is hardly possible to recal those beautiful musings of some unknown pious 
intellect and heart, without so looking to the t, and so marking what time 
and death have since done, as to be diapeeet cael to attempt something 
in the way of ‘ Devotional Poetry.’ 


XVI. Pulpit Studies; or, Aids to Preaching and Meditation. By the Rev. 
Joun Stryres, D.D. Second Series. 12mo, pp. 232. Ward and Co. 
1846. 


These ‘ Studies’ are intended, not only as aids to ‘ preaching,’ but as aids to 
‘meditation.’ Dr. Styles, as is well known, is capable of giving to a book 
adaptation to these purposes, and he has so done. his small volume contains 
the substance of nearly forty discourses, each of them furnishing an example of 
the analytical skill, the vigorous perception, and the clear and forcible style 
which the author brings to his duties as a preacher. 
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XVII. Pastoral Addresses. By J. A. James. Third Series. 12mo. 
Religious Tract Society. 

“These addresses embrace the following topics:—‘ Growth in Grace—Degrees 
‘ of Glory—The Lord’s Supper—The Church’s Duty to the World—Christian 
‘Divinity—The Mind of Christ—Satanic Temptation—Family Prayer— 
‘ Atonement of Christ—Declension in Religion—Work of the Spirit—The 
‘ Benediction” Such a series of subjects, treated with Mr. James's pastoral 
intelligence and feeling, cannot fail of fitness to be highly useful. 


XVIII. Elements of Physics. By C.F. Pescwet, Principal of the Royal 
College at Dresden, translated from the German, with Notes, by E. 


West. Illustrated with Diagrams and Wood-Cuts. 3 vols., 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 1846. 


This work is described by the translator as a ‘systematic treatise, adapted 
for the use of schools, excluding difficult mathematics, but retaining the mathe- 
matical method.’ The First Part, occupying the first volume, treats of Pon- 
derable Bodies, embracing Lectures on Solid Bodies, Non-Elastic Fluids, 
Elastic Fluids or aie Viaeaiine, and Acoustics. The second and third 
volumes present Part the Second, which treats of Imponderable Bodies, under 
the terms—Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, and 
Magneto-Electricity. It is an admirable compendium, deserving much more 
extended notice than we can just now bestow upon it. We have nothing 
strictly of its sort, nor, upon the whole, so good, in our language. 


XIX. The Lake and other Poems. 12mo, pp. 255. Seeley and Co. 1846. 


The vocation of the author of this volume is not to be a t. The ear, 
and, what is more, the genius for the thing, is wanting. The author pos- 
sesses intelligence and feeling; but men often lose the object which is within 
their reach, from aiming at something which is beyond it. 


XX. Letters on the a on Evidences of a Future ‘4 By Tuomas 
b 


Dews. 12mo, pp. 69. Dyer, Paternoster-row, and J. inson, Wake- 
field. 1846. 


The author of this work informs us in the preface, that he is of ‘the 
) ive class,’ and that his only means of subsistence is in manual industry. 
the production of a man in such circumstances, these Letters are an extra- 
ordinary performance. The philosophical reading, metaphysical acuteness, 
and power of reasoning evinced in them are such as few of our college 
graduates could compete with. There are some wealthy and intelligent 
people in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, and it would befit them, we think, 
to make a little inquiry about this Thomas Dews. 


XXI. On the Communication between E and India through ‘ 
8vo, pp. 73. Smith, Elder, and Co., London. 1846. Fount 


The design of this pamphlet is to show the importance of communication 
with India through Egypt, to suggest measures by which it may be ly 
improved, and to remind our countrymen of the dangers to which this gate of 
access to our Indian empire may at some future day be exposed. fo our 
statesmen, to our commercial interest—in fact, to every interest among us, the 
question is one of no small consequence. 


XXII. The Endowed College for Manchester. By Octavius ALLEN 
Ferris. 8vo, pp. 16. 


The late Mr. John Owens, of Manchester, has left a sum little less, we 
have reason to believe, than 100,000/. for the endowment of a University or 
NO. IX. T 
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in that place; and Mr. Ferris, who is well acquainted with the history 
of University College, London, here offers some good counsel in respect to 
the most advisable method of proceeding in the founding of the new establish- 
ment. 


XXIII. The History of Rome, from various Authentic Sources, both Ancient 
and Modern. Royal 8vo, pp. 457. Religious Tract Society. 1846. 


This publication is evidently intended as a companion to the ‘ History of 
Greece,’ published by the same Society some time since. It commences with 
an account of the ‘ Antient Inhabitants of Italy,’ and embraces the history of 
Rome from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of the Empire. To the 
narrative on ‘Civil and Military Transactions,’ is added a chapter on the 
‘ Physical and Topographical History’ of Italy ; on the ‘ mp ee of Rome ;’ 
and on the ‘ Language, Religion, Government, Manners, and Customs of the 
Romans.’ We do not profess to have read the 457 closely printed pages, with 
double columns, of which this work consists; but from the parts of it that we 
have examined, we can report favourably as to the learning, judgment, and 
general ability of the author. The great defect of the work is, the want of a 
more scholar-like reference to authorities. From this cause, whatever might 
be its merit, it can never rise above the level of a popular compendium. For 
a work of that nature, it is one of great excellence. 


XXIV. Observations in Natural History ; with an Introduction on Habits of 
Observing, in connexion with the Study of that Science; also, a Calendar 
of Periodic Phenomena in Natural History. By the Rev. Leonarp 
Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. 
8vo, pp. 440. Van Vorst, London. 1846. 


The author of the present work, when engaged a few years back in pre- 
paring notes for a new edition of White’s ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ soon 
‘found a larger stock of matter collected upon his hands than it was thought 
desirable to use on that occasion.’ This is Ar. Jenyns’ account of the origin 
of the present publication. It embraces original observations on Quadrupeds, 
Birds Reptiles Fishes, Insects, Worms, and Mollusks, with a carefully- 
arranged Calendar of Phenomena. It is a book rich in material for the 
naturalist, and may be read with interest by many who do not lay claim to that 
distinction. 

XXYV. Introduction to Zoology, for the Use of Schools. By Rosert 
Parrerson. Part I. Invertebrate Animals. With upwards of 170 
Tilustrations. 12mo, pp. 194. Simpkin and Marshall. 1846. 


‘In the preparation of this work,’ says the author, ‘I have aimed at con- 
‘ veying correct ideas of the peculiarities of structure by which the principal 
* divisions of the animal kingdom are distinguished, and of the habits, economy, 
‘and uses of one or more of the most common native species belonging to each 
‘of these groups. Mr. Patterson is anxious that natural history should be 
made a regular branch of education: and the teachers of youth, disposed to 
act upon his advice, will hardly find a — or a better book. The volume 
is neatly bound, consists of nearly two hundred pages, almost every page has 
an engraving, and the book is sold for three shillings. 


XXVI. Lectures on the Acts of the A 3s. With an A ix, in con- 
tinuation of the Inspired History, by a Sketch of the Hevelations. By 

James Bennet, D.D. 8vo, pp. 472. Gladding, London. 1847. 

The good qualities of Dr. Bennet as a writer are, sound doctrinal theology, 

evangelical feeling, learning adequate to a safe interpretation of the Inspired 
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Records, and a judgment which does not often err in the application of that 
learning. His style, also, es considerable popular aptitude ; but it is in 
his style that his great deficiency is reer often says things very 
felicitously, and often in a manner sadly the reverse, and, from some peculiar 
structure of mind, he does not seem to be aware of the difference between the 
instances in which he conforms himself to good taste and those in which 
he departs from it. Of course, if Dr. Bennet is himself insensible to this 
peculiarity of mind, he will naturally be sceptical as to our judgment—perhaps 
as to our charity—in this remark. But we can assure him, that we mean him 
nothing unfriendly in what we have said; and we have no fear that the 
— of his readers will confess that we have given a true verdict. 

his volume presents such an exposition of the Acts as might be expected 
from the pen of so competent a writer. The four s at the close, bringing 
down the history of the church ‘to the end of time,’ on the authority of Dr. 
a interpretation of the Apocalypse, had better, as we think, have been 
omitted. 


XXVII. Lives of Alexander Henderson and James Guthrie. With Speci- 
mens of their Writings. Issued by the Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church, &c. 12mo, pp. 285. Edinburgh. 1846, 


The Life of Henderson in this volume is by the late Dr. M‘Crie—the Life of 
Guthrie is by the Editor. Henderson was a man somewhat in advance of his 
times ; Guthrie embodied its entire spirit—its pious heroism, with all the mis- 
guidance and intolerance too commonly mixed up with that heroism. His 
eloquence, when pleading for his life before the men who became chargeable 
with his judicial murder, is hardly more impassioned than when invoking the 
arm of persecution against nearly all persons who were not prepared to swear 
allegiance to his own League and Covenant. The lives of such men may be 
valuable to the Riaetn, Nut much discrimination is required in any attempt 
to set them forth as models for imitation to the people of our time. 


XXVIII. Paul Gerhardt: an Historical Tale of the Lutherans and the 
Reformed in Brandenburg, under the Great Elector. By C. A. WupEn- 
HAHN. Translated from the German by Mrs. Srantey Carr. 2 vols. 
12mo, pp. 264, 270. Nisbett, London. 1846. 


This bids fair to be a very popular publication. Mrs. Carr has executed her 
task with great freedom and spirit; and in many a family group this ‘tale’ 
will be pronounced one of the most delightful things they have met with for a 
long time. But while put forth as an ‘ historical tale,’ the narrative, to use the 
common phrase, is founded on fact. The principal characters are historical, 
and are given with historic verity. The story belongs to the times during 
which England became the seat of civil war, of a commonwealth, and was 
again subjected to much of her old regime in church and state. The disputes 
between the Reformed, who were the Sachsen of Calvin and Zuinglius, and of 
the Lutherans, who, as their name suggests, adhered closely to the opinions of 
Luther, were of a nature not to be very interesting to us, but they were of 
sufficient importance in those days to become grave points of conscience. Paul 
Gerhardt was one of a class of ‘ejected ministers,’ on the ground of con- 
scientious objection to the attempts made by the Elector to bring these two 
sects into better relation to each other. Gerhardt appears to have been a 

rson of fervent piety and great worth; but, like our own Watts, has been 
indebted for his celebrity to ‘his religious poetry. His hymns have been in 
Germany what the ‘ Divine Songs’ of Watts have been among ourselves. This 
book supplies an interesting picture of religious life in Germany in the times 
to with it relates. 
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XXIX. Patristic Evenings. By Joun Bret, Author of a ‘Sum of 
the History and Principles of Popery.’ 8vo, pp. 337. Snow, on. 
1846. 


This is an admirable book. It presents the substance of dialogue without 
its form ; and, as we suspect, not a little of the results of a life of reading, and 
of discriminating and vigorous thought on the matters read. The topics 
which arise are of charming variety and interest, both to the scholar and the 
theologian, and so suggestive as to force the reader upon a very useful division 
of his time between reading and thinking. It is a book that will be welcome 
to all the bookish men into whose hands it may psss. 


XXX. Switzerland and the Swiss Churches, being Notes of a short Tour, 
and Notices of the Principal Religious Bodies in that country. By 
Linpsay Axexanprer, D.D., F.S.A.S. 12mo, pp. 334. 
Maclehose, Glasgow. 1846. 


In this volume Dr. Alexander furnishes valuable information concerning the 
progress of Independent principles of church government, and of the still 
struggling onwardness of evangelical piety in Switzerland. Early Inde- 
aibeney in Switzerland has too much in common with the early history 
of the same principles in our own country. The most difficult wisdom in 
times of change, is the wisdom of knowing where to stop. Dr. Alexander 
concludes his interesting narrative on this subject in the following words : — 


‘From these notices of the state of religion in Switzerland it will be seen that, whilst 


‘there is much that is dark and discouraging in respect to the religious prospects of that 


country for the future, there is something also that is hopeful and cheering. Amidst prevailing 
superstition on the one hand, and infidelity upon the other, there is a goodly company of 
true-hearted and spiritually-enlightened men, who are supremely intent upon the progress 
of gospel truth, and the honour of that kingdom which is ‘righteousness and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ We cannot but believe that a great work yet remains to be done in 
that important country; and doubtless God, in permitting the many trying events which of 
late years have befallen his church there, is, by means of these, preparing his own way 
among its inhabitants. Does it not become British Christians to Lestir themselves, and be 
helpful in this good and useful and honourable work? Britain owes much, under God, to 
Switzerland. Now is the time, if possible, to repay the debt, when Britain is rich in gospel 
treasure, and Switzerland is poor. Let us resume the intercourse which, three hundred 
years ago, linked these two countries in so close and so benignant a bond, when Jewell and 
Bullinger, Knox and Calvin, Melville and Beza, felt and showed that though different in 
nation, in language, and in manners, they were one in generous sympathy with each other, 
and one in their devoted attachment to the cause of their common Lord.’—pp. 281, 282. 


Few of our readers, we trust, will fail of perusing this volume for them- 
selves. It is not a light book-making publication, but a work which, while 
highly agreeable to read, is adapted to serve a much higher purpose than to 
beguile a leisure hour. 


XXXII. The Retrospect, being an Inquiry into the Fulfilment of Proph 
during the last wal alte how far the Church is 
Surnished with any good grounds for expecting the Instant Coming of the 
Lord. 8vo, pp. 318. Painter, London. 1846. 

The Translation : or the Changing of the Living Saints. By the Rev. Joun 
Hoorsr, Rector of Albury. 8vo, pp. 56. 


It is never without pain that we bestow any attention on publications of this 
nature. The weaknesses of good men, or of men who may be accounted in 
the judgment of charity well-meaning, are not _——, things to dwell upon. 
The. author of this ‘ Retrospect,’ finds the French Revolution, Napoleon, 
Ali Pasha, the battle of Navarino, the independence of Greece and Egypt—all 
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in the book of Revelation. But the interval from 1847 to 1867 is to be the 
memorable one. It is thus described— 


*Commencing in the restoration of the two tribes of Judah, which synchronizes in all 
Scripture with the coming of the Lord, the resurrection of the dead saints and the change of 
the living, and the time of trouble which shall come upon the earth; and, as the saints are 
promised to be delivered before this time of trouble, in order that they, with Christ, may 
dash the nations of the earth to pieces like a potter’s vessel, there is every reason to con- 
clude that their change takes place at the commencement of this vial; and that during 
the period of twenty years, from A.D. 1847 to A.D. 1867, the various acts in the drama of 
the coming of the Lord shall take place; and Antichrist shall arise and afflict those who 
shall still be faithful upon the earth ; this period being the ‘hour of temptation,’ from which 
the saints shall be kept, and the same hour when the ‘ten kings shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast,’ when Satan shall be cast out of the region of the air, of which he 
is now said to be ‘the prince,’ and therefore hath great wrath against the inhabiters of the 
earth, because he knoweth that he hath but a short time. This period shall terminate in 
his destruction, and in the final settlement of the twelve tribes in their own land, and shall 
bring in that period called ‘ blessed,’ when Christ shall cause all wars to cease, and shall 
establish His reign of peace and righteousness over the whole earth.’ 


Need we say more ? 


XXXII. The German Reformation in the Nineteenth Century ; or, a Sketch 
of the Rise, Progress, and Present Position of those who have recently 
separated themselves from the Church of Rome; with a short account of 
the State of Protestantism in Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and the Prussian 
Baltic Provinces. By the German Correspondent of the Continental 
Echo. 12mo, pp. 468. Snow, London. 1846. 


This is a narrative of the recent religious movement in Germany, by a 
writer of evangelical opinions, well informed, and of trustworthy por sd 
Our readers who may wish to make themselves acquainted with this subject, 
cannot place themselves under a better guide. The information presented as 
to the condition of Protestantism in the different states of the Continent is also 
valuable and interesting. 


XXXII. Youthful Development ; or, Discourses to Youth, classified according 
to Character. By the Rev. Samvet Martin, Minister of Westminster 
Chapel, Westminster. 12mo, pp. 173. Ward, London. 1846. 


These discourses are not meant to be either elegant or profound; but they 
contain much pertinent thought, presented in a clear, pointed, and earnest 
style, and are eminently suited to their chject. There isa devout earnest- 
ness pervading them, which even the reader feels, and which in the delivery of 
them must have been deeply impressive. It is a volume which should be in 
every vestry and Sunday-school library. 


XXXIV. Neophilus ; or, Moral Reflections. By the Rev. Dennis Kerr, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 169. Hamilton, London. 1846. . 


In these ‘ Moral Reflections’ we cya yo more of the declamation and 
rhapsody of the popular uergr than of the calm and well-defined thought 
which, on such subjects, should characterize the writer. Mr. Kelly possesses 
some discriminating habits of thought, is earnest and well meaning, but we 


fear it is too late for him to attempt to acquire the qualifications necessary to 
really successful authorship. 


‘XXXV. The Good Genius that turned everything to Gold. By Henry 
and Aveustus Mayruew. Bogue, London, 1847. 


This is one of those pretty little ephemerons, such as each returning 
Christmas offers to us, with more or less success. It is, however, one of the 
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very best of its class, and admirably adapted for a present to the young.’ 

Henry and Augustus Mayhew, are, if we mistake not, the original projectors 

and editors of Punch, that prince of grave jokers. The vein of serious 

try that characterized some of the best articles of that facetious journal 

is apparent in The Good Genius, which exhibits by means of a very lively 

ey Allegory, the sound moral, that patient, persevering industry overcomes 
obstacles. 

The illustrations of the volume are by George Cruikshank, and in his very 
best wae In the frontispiece—where the Fairy Bee turns a forest into a 
fleet of ships—the transition state of the half-accomplished transmutation is 
most happily rendered ; and the same remark is applicable to another scene, 
where rocks are changing into palaces, not by the slow process of the quarry- 
man’s and the mason’s manipulations, but by the pleasanter operation of 
fairy-wand! The sort of double-meaning which is apparent in these two 
illustrations is preserved through the whole ; and in the last of them—where 
Amaranth, the ever-young, is carried to Corallion by the Bee’s monster-steed, 
is presented, in one of Cruikshank’s happiest fancies, an amusing idealization 
of the Locomotive Engine and his swift train of iron vertebra, the monster- 
steed that is diminishing miles to yards, and bringing together the far ends of 


Europe. 
The little volume will be read with pleasure by hundreds,—perhaps we 
ought rather to say thousands, in these days of steam printing and steam cir- 
ion ; and we hope also with profit by not a few of them. 


XXXVI. A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By Dr. Joun 
GueseteR, Consistorial Councillor and Ordinary Professor of Theology 
in Géttingen. Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended. Translated 
from the German by Samurn Davinson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Ecclesiastical History in the Lancashire Independent 
College. Vol. I. Clarke, Edinburgh. 1846. 


This volume brings the history of Gieseler down to the middle of the fifth 
century, and is published as the fourth volume in ‘ Clarke’s Foreign Theolo- 
ical Library. An American translation of this work was published at 
hiladelphia about ten years since, but the present translation is made from 
the latest, and the greatly improved edition by the author, and it is published 
withal at a much lower price. In this translation, nothing has been attempted 
beyond a literal rendering of the original: but some further references to 
‘sources’ of information have been given within brackets in the notes. Of the 
original work, we need say little. It is not properly a history. It presents 
the results of vast historical reading, and supplies ample “a most valuable 
information as to the sources whence historical knowledge may be derived. 
It is properly a text-book on ecclesiastical history, and in this view it is unri- 
valled. ‘The business of the author is with the facts of church history simply 
as such—to distinguish between the truth or error, the wisdom or folly, involved 
in those facts being left, for the most part, to the mind of the reader. 


XXXVI. Bohn’s Standard Library. 
1. The Works of Schiller, Historical and Dramatic. 2 vols. 
2. Beckman’s History of Inventions. 2 vols. 
3. Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 1 vol. 


This edition of the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson has the Siege of Lathom 
House as a very appropriate Appendix. Schiller’s volumes will be highly 
prized by many readers. - 
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- XXXVIII. Fragments of Thought and Composition. By Epwix Paxton 
Hoop. 12mo, pp. 148. Moxon, London. 1846. 


Mr. Hood tells us he is not a poet, but an admirer of poetry. * Nevertheless, 
the composition in which he has given forth his ‘ fragments of thought’ is of 
the sort which men call verse ; and we are happy in being able to add, that not- 
withstanding the author of the verse in this case has hesitated to claim so high 
a name in its behalf, the verse is poetry. It is the poetry, too, of a generous 
and devout spirit, a well-spring of spiritual solace, and something more, to its 
possessor, and such as can come as no other than a benign influence on the 
spirit of its reader. 


XXXIX. The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind. By Guores 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 430. Longman and Co. 1846. 


Dr. Moore published a book some time since, intitled, ‘ The Power of the 
Soul over the Body, considered in relation to Health and Morals. The 
present volume is, in all respects, a fitting er to its precursor. The 
author possesses that knowledge of the laws, both of our physical and mental 
nature, which eminently qualifies him for treating on subjects of this com- 

lexion. His philosophy, moreover, is consecrated to its true end by his 

hristianity. We regret that it is not in our power to make our readers better 
acquainted with this and the preceding volume: they are not books of mere 
— but have a strong practical bearing on health, happiness, and 
religion. 


XL. Horses at the Fountain. Painted by LanpszER; Engraved by 
Warts. H. Graves and Co. London. 


Many of our readers will remember having seen the beautiful painting of 
Landseer, which the spirited publishers have here given in the highest style 
of line engraving. It is somewhat of a rarity to see the works of our modern 
Snyders rendered in this style of art, and the sense of this seems to have 
prompted the engraver to put out all his strength in this effort. The 
superiority of line engraving over mezzotinto, and every other variety of this 
‘mimic art,’ is the undoubted means it commands for imitating every varie’ 
of texture, and thereby supplying an equivalent for the absence of colour. 
this plate, however, we must say the engraver has been more ambitious than 
successful. The red tiles with which the margin of the fountain is paved, in 
the painting, are here represented by stiff, parallel, wiry lines, conveying the 
appearance of a very coarse sieve. The paving-stones beyond them would 
rather suggest the idea of floating dock-leaves, than what they are intended to 
represent. The same laboured effort at peculiar texture appears both in the 
dress and features of the principal figure, though less offensively displayed. 
In other parts, and particularly in the horses, the engraving is much more 
successful, and the tone of the whole is pleasing, and in so far a happ 
rendering of the original. Our line engravers cannot be sufficiently on their 

d against this error, into which some of the best of them have strayed of 
fate years. Doo set the example in his ‘Knox Preaching,’ after Wilkie; and 
the same fault detracts from the value of the otherwise admirable print of 
‘ The Highland Drovers setting out,’ by the same painter and engraver as that 
we are now noticing. 


XLI. Scriptural Evidences of Creation ; or, the Mosaic History of the Crea- 
tion illustrated by Geological Discoveries. 8vo, pp. 295. Seeley, 
London. 1846. 

The author of this volume insists that the existence of the earth is not to be 

attributed to a more remote period than about seven thousand years ago; and 
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denying, that by the expression, ‘In the beginning,’ any more remote epoch is 
ony or that by the term ‘ day’ anything more th 


an a literal day is intended ; 


he endeavours to account for all geological phenomena consistently with this 


shoul 


theo’ 

se have some difficulties to settle with him. But in the main, his cause is a 
hopeless one. ‘The substance of the argument in favour of the older date is 
much too stubborn to admit of its being disturbed by any resuscitation of 
ur bygone thinking on the subject. The science of the sacred writers is, as it 


knowledge than their contemporaries. Had it been otherwise, it could never 
have been their wisdom to have made a display of their superior a 
in that shape. The science of the world may outstrip the science of the Bible, 
but the moral purpose of revelation will always be in advance of the con- 
dition of humanity, so long as that condition shall be anything short of the state 
awaiting us in Heaven. 


XLII. One Hundred Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons. By WESLEYAN 


We are not told that these skeletons and sketches, taken down from the lips 
of ‘eminent ministers,’ have been revised by their authors, or even published 
with their consent. They are, of course, of. 

readers to whom such publications are acceptable may find the present volume 
worth the sum expended to obtain it. 


XLII. History of the Atonement Controversy, in connexion with the 


The controversy to which this book relates, is not a controversy in which 
the reality of the Atonement is questioned by any class of disputants, but one 
wevire d respect to particular views of the design and extent of the satisfaction 
made 


have brought to this discussion. Surely the question, whether the elect go to 
heaven because Christ died for them only, or, because he died for them and 
for all other men, is one which should have admitted of some shorter and 
milder adjustment. The controversy may be in some degree instructive, but 
to us it is a painful one, and we regard it as much more likely, from what it is 
in itself, and from the spirit in which it has been prosecuted, to strengthen the 
prejudices of the enemies of evangelical truth than to convert them. 


XLIV. An Exposition upon the Prophet Jonah. By Assor, 
bishop of Can 


From the commencement of the Reformation, to the times subsequent to 
the Revolution of 1688, we have no Archbishop of Canterbury so truly estim- 
able as Archbishop Abbot. His strong Protestant feeling disposed him to de- 
fend the puritans, and he held fast to th 

understood the nature of the English constitution, and would be no party to 
any surrender of it, not even at the bidding of the king. James rs 
not brook this independence, and the suspension of the primate from his func- 
tions was the consequence. Abbot had been preceded by Bancroft, one of the 
most haughty of churchmen, and he was succeeded by Laud, one of the most 
superstitious. This course of thirty lectures on J woah, was the good bishop’s 


. His inquiries are conducted with fairness and candour, and his oppo- 


be, the science of their times. On such questions they had not more 


Ministers. 12mo, pp. 267. Bartlett, London. 1846. 


unequal merit, but the class of 


Secession Church, from its origin to the present time. By the Rev. An- 
DREW RoseRtson. 12mo, pp. 368. Oliphant, Edinburgh. 1846. 


y the obedience and death of Christ. We deplore the heat which good men 


D.D., Arch terbury. A new Edition by Grace Wesster, 
to which is added, a Life of the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 344. 351. 
Hamilton, London. 1845. 


e substance of their theology. He also 
could 
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chief work. It is joo a book of that time, full of wise thoughts, given forth 
with much pith and power, considerably in the manner of Bishop Hall. Few 
reprints from those times better deserve the attention of the modern reader. 


XLV. On the History and Mystery of those called Sacraments. By Jacos 
Post. 24mo, pp. 88. Gilpin, London. 1846. 


Quakerism is a natural reaction from formalism, and is itself only another 
formalism. The formalism of the parish church and of the Friends’ meeting- 
house may differ, but they have a principle in common, and embrace alike a 
system of outward peculiarities. The opposite to something positive is not 
necessarily a negative. The simple may be opposed to the ornate, and your 
simple ritualist may prove the greater pharisee after all. What authority there 
is in scripture for attaching importance to a particular costume, any more than 
to steeples, we never could discover—and so of a hundred things beside. Mr. 
Post is deeply offended that so much difference of opinion, and so much debate, 
should obtain among Christians, about the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s ty : and he would put an end to all disagreement about such 
things, by declaring the things themselves extinct. It is sufficiently plain to 
us, that in the case of Mr. Post, as in the case of Fox and Barclay, it is not the 
force of evidence, so much as the pressure of inconvenience, which has pre- 
pared the way for his conclusions: and none of these parties appear to have 
seen, that to remove an inconvenience in one form, may only be to give place 
to the same evil in a shape still more mischievous. 


XLVI. The Harp on the Willows. By the Rev. J.D. Smita. Newry. 
12mo, pp. 40. 1846. 


Mr. Smith’s appeal on behalf of the country of his adoption does him much 
honour. His theme is the spiritual destitution of Ireland, and he pleads his 
cause with much earnestness ; but his style has more of the wild me swelling 
tone which suits the genius of Erin, than of the sober accuracy which is of 
ge in attempting to enlist the judgment and sympathy of Englishmen. 

e should add, however, that the harp of this gentleman with a name so little 
poetical, is of a note to suggest thought as well as to awaken feeling. 


XLVII. The English Hexapla. Parts IX.—XII. Bagster and Sons, 
London. 


We have spoken before of this interesting and valuable publication. The 
twelfth part brings the history of the Translation of the Bible down to the 
time of James I.; and presents an appropriate title page, and table of contents. 


XLVIII. Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the World for the People: with an In- 
troduction on the Physical Geography of the Globe. 4to. Parts 1L—X. 
Gilbert, London. 


This work will be completed in eleven parts, at one shilling each, each 
consisting of three quarto maps, engraved on steel, and coloured in outline. 
The sone will also include an alphabetical index of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of 24,000 places. It is one of the many publications which unite worth 
with cheapness in so extraordinary a degree in our time. 


XLIX. Gilbert's New Universal E ical and Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Language, containing ull the terms used in Art, Science, 
and Literature. Parts I.—XYV. Gilbert, London. 


This work will be published in thirty-four monthly parts, of one shillin 
each, and form two handsome royal octavo volumes. As an Etymological an 
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Proneuncing Dictionary, it is, of course, based very much on the able works 
which have preceded it; but as a Dictionary, embracing ‘the terms used in 
Art, Science, and Literature,’ it will have a special value. A cheaper publica- 
tion of this sort, which should possess all the real value of the best publications 
of its kind, was much needed. 


L. Characteristics of Men of Genius; a Series of Biographical, Historical, 
and Critical Essays; selected, by permission, chiefly from the North 
American Review. 2 vols. 8vo. Chapman, Brothers, London. 1846. 


This collection of papers has a double interest. They are intrinsically good ; 
some of them evince — power and acuteness ; but they are further accept- 
able, as they will enable ordinary readers in this country to judge of the talent 
brought to the higher order of periodical literature by our satlantic kins- 
men. The Men of Genius here presented are—Gregory VII., Ignatius 
Loyola, Pascal, Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Byron, Goethe, Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, Michael Angelo, Canova, Machiavelli, Louis [X., and 
Peter the Great. 


LI. The Benighted Traveller: a Tale, and other Poems. By Epwarp 
Francis Hucues. Bartlett. pp. 84. 


The ‘ Benighted Traveller’ is a descriptive poem, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Crabbe. The author should remember that for this style of poetry, 
vigour, terseness, and a more than ordinary power of expression, are absolutely 
essential to any d of success. He should write slowly, and study point 
and compression. e excellence of description does not consist in an enume- 
ration, however faithful, of minute particulars, but in the selection and skilful 
handling of those few which are best fitted to enable the reader to realize the 
seene described. The kind of insight requisite for this is a rare gift, of which 
a man of considerable imagination may be wholly destitute. It is one thing to 
imagine vividly ourselves, and quite another to set forth our imaginings in fit 
words, so that others shall see things as we have done. We cannot flatter the 
author by the assurance that he is possessed of this ability. His hymns are 
more successful than the poem. ‘Their sentiment is all that could be wished, 
and they are expressed in simple and flowing language. 


LIL. Fortune, and other Poems; to which is added, Maria Maybud; a true 
Tale. By Hors. Pickering. pp. 126. 


This little volume consists of a few short poems and a tale in prose. The 
author's style is distinguished by simplicity, and a certain plain, straightforward 
method of expression. To poetical talent he has no claim; but his work is at 
least free from affectation and conceit. The prose tale is a very fair per- 
formance, and considerably superior to his efforts in verse. . 


LUI. My Own ABC. Joseph Cundal, Old Bond-street, London: Milne, 
Edinburgh. 

This is a veryagreeable adaptation of the fine arts for the use of little readers. 
The designs are cleverly etched on stone, each letter being exhibited in con- 
nexion with some appropriate pictorial illustration, while, at the same time, the 
letter itself is large and oak defined. For a first present to very juvenile 
students we have seen nothing to equal it. 


LIV. Modern Painters. By A GrapuatE or Oxrorp. 


_ One of those theoretical works which naturally result from the study of art when 
it has reached a high state of cultivation. The author is evidently a ; oe thinker, 
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and one in whom (whatever be the value of his opinions to the picture-dealer 
school of critics) we should be di to put considerable faith as an estimator 
of the true merit of a painting. But for all this, the author is strangely mis- 
taken if he imagines that a work of so purely theoretical a cast is likely to 
prove of the slightest use to the practical artist. Rules are easily devised from 
the works of the great painters. The system of composition in the cartoons of 
Raphael may be reduced to the oval, the semicircular, the square, &c. &c.; but 
what, after all, is gained? Artists can a embarrass themselves by such 
discussions, and discover, at last, that all such theories are utterly unavailable 
for practical art; certainly, at least, for the production of great artists. The 
book, however, is written with vigour and considerable acuteness, and, apart 
from the question of its utility to the practical man, is a lively and very readable 
production. 


LV. Costume of the Clans. By Joun Soptesk1 Storserc and Cuar.es 
Stuart. John Menzies, Edinburgh: D. Bogue, London. 


The authors of this beautiful and costly work are very well known in the 
northern capital. They believe themselves to be the lineal descendants of 
Prince Charlie, of famous memorie, (bearing, however, we presume, like many 
of our nobility, the bar sinister on their shields.) The days of feud and 
rebellion are long since gone by, and these last of the old royal race of Scotland 
have found a very fitting and graceful pastime in preparing this elegant and 
most elaborate work on the ‘ Costume of the Clans.’ There is no lack of eru- 
dition in treating the important theme. The kilt is, with great propriety, 
discussed from classic authority, and evidence produced of antiquity and general 


* favour for this very simple portion of manly attire, that must gladden the heart 


of atrue Highlandman to peruse. The illustrations of the work are numerous 
and well executed, and it is altogether well deserving a place in the artist’s 
library, along with the ‘ Arms and Armour of the Middle Ages,’ and the like 
admirable authorities on costume. The proprieties of the Highland dress are 
even now very imperfectly understood, south of the Ochils. The chieftain’s 
petit coat is by no means simply tied round the waist, as we have seen it re- 
am by some of our English painters, to the detriment of all just effect. 

ut we must refer those who are interested in the matter to the work itself. 
We know of nothing that could be added on the subject,—a high praise, 
surely, in these superficial days. - 


LVI. Compendium of the History of Doctrines by K. R. Hagenbach, Dr. &c. 
Vol. I. translated by Cant W. Bucu. Edinburgh, Clark. 1846. 


A history of the doctrines of Christianity has long been a desideratum in 
English, our divines having usually discussed dogmatic theology, not in its 
historic phases, but its scriptural aspect. It is, however, of considerable im- 

rtance that the theologian cheeld study the doctrines of the Bible in the 
ight of history. In this way he may learn a lesson of charitable forbearance 
towards others who have not looked at the divine teachings in the same 
view ; and trace the various causes which contribute to give especial pro- 
minence to certain doctrinal phenomena. 

The subject is properly a branch of ecclesiastical history. The Germans, 
however, with their characteristic subdivisions of study, have exalted it into a 
distinct department of investigation. Hence they have been able to prosecute 
it with greater diligence and minuteness. Miinscher has written the largest 
work on the science, but the best compendium is that of Hagenbach. Had the 
late lamented Baumgarten-Cruxius of Jena lived to complete his compend, it 
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would probably have surpassed all others. Hagenbach divides the history into 
five periods, reaching from the close of the apostolical age to the present day. 
A condensed statement is given of the mode in which the doctrines of Christianity 
were treated during each period. In some places we could have wished for 
fuller information, though unfortunately this would have hardly comported 
with the plan of the book before us. 

The translation into English has been carefully executed by Mr. Buch. The 
sense of the original has been faithfully and lucidly given. There are, besides, 
various references to English works, and notes selected from different sources 
which evince research on the part of the translator, and enhance the value of 
the version. The task of translation was not an easy one, but Mr. Buch, though 
a German, has acquitted himself remarkably well. The whole will be com- 
poe in a second volume, which is, as we understand, to be speedily published. 

the meantime we cordially commend the work in its English dress to minis- 
ters of the gospel and students of theology, as one likely to be serviceable to 
them in their inquiries. Though it may possibly fail to afford them all the 
satisfaction they could desire, it will direct them at least to sources of informa- 
tion, where they may find particular topics treated with abundant fulness. 
essor Hagenbach is evangelical in sentiment, and therefore no German- 
fearing Christian need be alarmed. The book is far from being Rationalistic, 
although the author’s opinions do not appear with much prominence, inasmuch 
as there was no reason for their special manifestation. 


LVI. The Palace of Funtasy; or, The Bard's Tmag , with other Poems. 
By J. S. Harpy, Author of ‘ Hours of Thought.” Smith, Elder, & Co. 
pp- 177. 


The Palace of Fantasy is a Poem in six cantos, written in the Spenserian 
stanza. The author has sought to unite an allegory, such as that of the Faerie 
Queene, or the Castle of Indolence, with descriptions of natural localities si- 
milar to those found in Childe Harold. Mankind are summoned by Sir Herald 
to the domain of Dan Fantasy, where the poet conducts them through the 
wonders of nature and art, of ocrvand and science. By this study of the great 
and beautiful, they are made wiser and better, and become prepared to go forth 
from this realm of Fantasy into the world with a higher object than the selfish 
pursuit of pleasure or of wealth. The author could not have selected a stanza ex- 

ing him more certainly to the danger of diffuseness ; and yet there is a charm 
in the sweetness and fulness of its cadence which is constantly inducing us to 
pardon even so grave a fault. Inthe progress of the poem the author evidently 
gains a mastery over the difficulties of this measure, and displays in its wg 
ment a correctness of ear, and a command of language highly creditable. He 
is certainly entitled to the merit of originality in the attempt he has made to 
introduce representations of real scenery into the framework of an allegorical 
poem. The idea is a one. This interchange of services between the ideal 
and the real enriches both parties. We, who have achieved the reading of the 
six books of the Faerie Queene from beginning to end, can bear witness that 
Mr. Hardy has not studied Spenser in vain. It is to be wished, however, that, 
in addition to the grace and sweetness which he has derived from his model, 
he had displayed occasionally some portion of that grandeur and pathos of which 
Spenser was scarcely less a master. His finished and mellowed colouring 
stands in need both of brighter lights and of a bolder and more vigorous shadow- 
ing. Throughout the poem we are sensible of the want of that original and 
striking imagery for which his subject afforded so fine a scope. But notwith- 
standing these faults of omission, Tome is much in the Palace of Fantasy that 
will afford pleasure to the reader. 
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i Romanism, the true Anti-Christ. 8vo, pp. 20. Houlston and Stone- 
1846. 

A just development of some of the elements of R i el ts rightl 


nghtly 
denominated as Anti-christian, whether found in the church of Rome or in 
any other church. 


LIX. The Karen Apostle; or, a Memoir of Ko Thah-Byu, the first Karen 
Convert. By the Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary to Karens. 
12mo, pp. 120. Religious Tract Society. 1846. 

The Karens are a people who have remained pure amidst the impure ; the 
worshippers of one God, amidst the idolatrous millions of India as the wor- 
shippers of three hundred thousand. The account given in this volume of the 
labours of Ko Thah-Byu, and of the mission generally, among these Indian 
Vaudois, is deeply interesting. 

LX. 1. The Face of the Eurth. 24mo. 
2. The Arab. 24mo. Religious Tract Society. 

The first of these little volumes treats of the earth under the following 
sections :—the Mountain; Valley; Prairie; Island; and Desert. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and a charming present for young persons. The second 
is an account of the Arab people, and of their country, past and present, with 
engravings. 


- LXI. The Question, ‘Was St. Peter ever at Rome? Historically con- 
sidered. By Avaustus Scnerer. Translated from the French, by a 
Clergyman. 12mo, pp. 139. 

This is a learned argument in small space. It demonstrates that the proper 
answer to the question, ‘Was St. Peter ever at Rome?” is, that no man 


authority to suppose that the Galilean fisherman was ever seen within the 
walls of the Eternal City. 


LXIL. The Naturalist's Poetical Companion. With Notes. Selected by 
the Rev. Epwarp Wuson, M.A., F.L.S. 12mo, pp. 416. Second 


Edition, with fifty-seven illustrations, by W. H. Prior. Hamilton, 
London. 1846. 


This is a selection of between three and four hundred pieces of poetry, 
from our best writers, partly on natural scenery, but chiefly on the objects of 
natural history. It is a volume adapted to gratify the taste of the naturalist, 
and may serve to create such taste where it is not. 


LXIIL. 1. The Christian Witness and Church Member's Magazine. The 
Official Organ of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
8vo, pp. 600. 1846. 

2. The Christian's P Magazine and Friend of the People. Issued b 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 12mo, pp. 328. 1846. 


The larger of these publications circulates to more than the extent of Thirty 
Thousand a month, the smaller, to the extent of more than One Hundred 
Thousand. It may be supposed that these magazines, taken together, have not 
less than a million of readers. The man who is constantly speaking to such an 
auditory has a mighty responsibility resting upon him. t the editor is 
alive to this fact, we cannot doubt ; and as little can we doubt that he is desirous 
of using the influence which has thus fallen to him for the advancement of 
Scriptural Christianity. The man can know little of the condition of the 
masses of the people in this country, or of the sort of reading which is thrown 
in their way, who does not rejoice greatly in the fact, that these works, fraught 
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with so much salutary and Christian truth, are diffused so widely, and with 
such manifest effect. 

We need not attempt to conceal, however, that in connexion with the history 
of these publications has been some Concerning the 
whole matter of dispute which arose between the editor (the Rev. Dr. Campbell) 
and Sir Culling Eardley Smith, the less now said the better. We were among 
those dissenters who deeply regretted that Dr. Campbell should have seen it 
right to express himself as he did in that controversy. But we were every 
whit as far from being able to approve of the ground which Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith appeared to have taken. If the condition of the proposed 
Christian Union in our time is to be that the question of the union between 
church and state is to be put into abeyance, then there can be no such union 
deserving the name. We could not ourselves be ies to such a compact— 
no, not for an hour. It is true, a man’s Christianity does not depend on the 
side which he may take in that controversy ; but every man of sense must see 
that the principles involved in it are of sack mmomiat, in relation to the supposed 
will of Christ, and the probable condition of Christianity in the world, that so 
long as the present difference of judgment concerning them exists, there will 
be controversy on this ground. Nay more, judging from the general course 
of things about us, this is a controversy which we should ex to see taking a 
wider —— and becoming more formidable, in place of sinking into com- 
parative slumber. But the Congr of these magazines in relation to that 
controversy is somewhat peculiar. The first is described as ‘the Official Or 

of the Congregational Union of England and Wales,’ and the second is said to 
be ‘issued by’ that Union. Now, while the members of this union are all 
ed as to the unscripturalness of the compact intended by the expression— 
the union of church and state—they are not of one mind as to the manner in 
which controversy on this question may be most fittingly and most effectuall 
conducted. Partly in consequence of difficulty arising from this source, it 
was resolved at the last annual meeting of the ee apa Union, that for the 
general contents of these publications the editor alone should be deemed respon- 
sible. We think this adjustment the best, on the whole, that could have been 
adopted; but it must be obvious that this arrangement merely abates the 
responsibility of the Union; it does not remove it: and we confide in Dr. 
Campbell as willing to bear in mind the relation in which he stands to his 
brethren at large as the editor of these journals, and as willing to conduct them 
in a manner which may secure as general an approval as possible. 

If we except the unhappy ao Tract, which appeared in the first 
number of the Christian’s Penny Magazine, and the still more unhappy con- 
troversy which arose out of it, every candid man must, we think, admit, that 
the great substance of these publications has been adapted with admirable 
sagacity to its purpose. But on a topic so allied with the irritable ions 
of our nature as the Church controversy, we hardly see how it is possible that 
any man should write so as to be understood by our peasantry and common 
people, and so as to interest them, without giving offence to persons of ve 
refined taste. To speak with clearness and force is not difficult; but to 
speak with power, and, at the same time, with all the discrimination, accu- 
racy, and delicacy, which some may demand, that is, in truth, a difficulty. In 
general, too, you may be sure that a controvertist is not making much way 
when his opponents praise him. When they so do, it is commonly because 
they feel they can afford it. Write with effect, and there will be no lack of 
antagonism. But while we thus speak, we would, with all becoming respect 
for his great talents, and with all becoming gratitude for his eminent services, 
urge upon Dr. Campbell the importance of endeavouring to unite with his power 
in the department of controversy adverted to, as much as possible of that manifest 
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eandour and fairness which shall serve to put his enemies in the wrong if ~ 


— still cast their censures at him. We have ourselves had our 
i neces with him—but we have done with them; and feel not a little 
desirous that the future course of the Christian Witness and the Christian's 
Penny Magazine may be in all respects bright, cheering, and prosperous. 


*,* We have received many other publications proper to have a place in this department, 
but have been obliged to defer our notice of them until the next number. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


J. S.—In answer to the friendly inquiry of J.S., we shall speak briefly, but, 
we hope satisfactorily. In our article on Porvutar Epucation 1x ENGLAND, 
we have taken the space between five and fifteen as the instructional age. 
From all available sources of information, we have arrived at the conclusion, 
that it is little more than one-third of the children between those ages who 
are found in Day Schools at one time, if we except the children in Dame and 
Infant Schools. This point being settled, it follows, that if we assume, with 
some statists, that ten years should be the average time of attendance, then the 
number to be reported as Day Scholars is little more than one-third, and the 
number to be reported as never becoming Day Scholars would be nearly two- 
thirds. But if we assume that a five years’ attendance is as large an average 
as we should expect, then the number to be reported as Day Scholars is some- 
thing more than two-thirds, and the number to be reported as never becoming 
Day Scholars isa little less than one-third. These points—as having respect, it 
will be remembered, not to particular districts, but to England and Wales— 
present the substance of our statistical case. Thus much we have attempted to 
prove ; and if any case has ever been fairly established by figures, we think 
this case has been so established. 

But we have reasoned this matter something further. We have a 
some persons to insist that nearly all our juvenile population do obtain Day- 
School instruction of some sort for some time, and we have accordingly sup- 
posed an average to be fixed upon which would divide the ten years into three 
parts instead of two, or even into four parts. But we have stated it as our 
opinion, that nothing, upon the whole, can be gained, as respects the real abate- 
ment of popular ignorance, by descending to this lower average. To this 
opinion we still adhere. [pp. 458, 459.] First, very little is gained as 
respects School Accommodation and Teachers ; for if we suppose these to be 
anything like equally distributed, it is clear at a glance that the same means of 
instruction that would suffice for two-thirds between the ages mentioned upon 
the average of a five years’ attendance, would suffice for the remaining third 
also, upon an average of three years’ and four months’ attendance—the 
main difference being, that the same schools would be occupied by three sets 
of pupils for a shorter time, in place of being occupied by two sets only 
for a longer time. Secondly, nothing would be gained as regards the amount 
of instruction communicated, all the time given to impart instruction to the 
one-third before reported as not being Day Scholars at all, being so much 
taken from the time given to the instruction of the two-thirds before reported 
as being Day Scholars on an average of five years. In this case, the number 
not receiving 4: sort of Day-School instruction is of course diminished—we 
may say gone; but the number not receiving such instruction to the extent 
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” necessary, if it is to be of any real value, is greatly increased. For it must be 


Temembered, that in an average of three years and four months, embrac 
all classes, from the richest to the poorest, you have to calculate on full 
the number of the scholars as attending during spaces ranging from that 
standard downwards to the smallest possible time—the real average to the 
great mass of the children belonging to the operative or labouring classes being 
not more than some eighteen or twenty months, some of them rising above 
that line, and as many perhaps falling below it. This pittance of instruction, 
Moreover, must be viewed as obtained while the children are for the most part 
somewhere between five and twelve years of age. 

But this, it seems, is the position which the Education Question is now to 
assume. On this ground let it be tried. So long as the gate attendance 
at proper Day Schools, apart from Dame and Infant Schools, cannot be shown 
to rise much higher than to about one-third at one time, we see what must be 
the result. Anything short of an average attendance of five years, or of an 
attendance of at least one in nine of the population, exclusive of the children 
in Dame and Infant Schools, must, in our judgment, leave little less than a 
third of our people without anything deserving the name of education. From 


_ this view of the question, it is not difficult to form some idea of the work still 


to be done—the work in respect both to the increase and the distribution of 
schools ; and in respect to the improvement of their quality, so as to render 
the short time which even a five years’ average would leave to a large portion 
of the young children of the humbler classes as effective as possible. What 
we need is, an increase of attendance at our proper Day Schools to the extent 
of little less than one-third ; together with the requisite increase—taking in 
the country at large—of Schools, and of competent Instructors. With nothing 
short of this amount of progress should we be satisfied. Coneerning the 
returns recently obtained from West Kent, and from some other places, it 
is to be observed, that while the number taken as that of the young who should 
be at school is restricted to those between five and fifteen, the number returned 
as being in Day Schools embraces children of all , from the youngest in 
Dame and Infant Schools upwards. Until the children in these last-men- 
tioned schools shall be kept distinct from those in proper Day Schools, our 
educational statistics must be in a great degree confused and delusive ; and the 
degree in which we fall below an attendance of one in nine, of our population, 
apart from the children in such schools, is the degree in which we must fall 
below any tolerable standard of popular education. At present, it seems, 
nearly half the children in the National Schools, throughout the Midland 
District, leave them without being able to read. This is a clerical report of 
schools under clerical superintendence.* How this matter is to be dealt with, 
remains to be seen, but in these few sentences we think we have indicated 
pretty clearly the present position of the Education Question. 


* Minutes of Committee of Council. 1845. p. 150. 
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